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TEE  DRINK  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"This  is  a book  which  has  called  forth  golden  opinions  wherever  it  has  been 
criticised,  and  it  certainly  deserves  the  commendation  it  has  received.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest,  as  well  as  ablest,  additions  to  temperance  literature  which  has  been 
made  for  some  time  . . . The  temperance  cause  will  rejoice,  and  be  strengthened 

and  furthered  by  the  appearance  of  this  book.  Every  such  organisation  should  not 
only  buy  and  circulate  it  among  its  members,  but  see  it  its  duty  to  place  it  in  libraries 
or  wherever  it  will  be  read  and  studied.  Good  must  ensue  wherever  this  is  done.” — 
Border  A dvertiser. 

"The  book  is  one  of  great  value.  No  such  collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the 
liquor  trade  as  it  affects  Society,  the  Church,  and  the  State,  as  is  contained  in  this 
volume,  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  the  reading  public  ; and  to  all  engaged  in 
the  temperance  controversy,  whether  on  moral  or  political  grounds,  the  work  will 
prove  invaluable.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

"Mr  Lewis  is  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  energetic  temperance  reformers  which 
Scotland  has  produced,  and  has  spent  a lifetime  in  studying  the  problem  which  he 
endeavours  to  solve  in  the  volume  before  us.  . . . The  work  is  one  which  will 

commend  itself  to  a wide  circle  of  social  reformers,  while  the  author’s  able  treat- 
ment of  the  economic,  social,  and  religious  aspects  of  the  question  should  secure  for 
him  many  sympathetic  readers.” — Temperance  Record. 

" He  argues  his  case  so  calmly  and  so  logically  that  we  feel  he  will  carry  convic- 
tion even  to  some  minds  which  will  receive  it  rather  reluctantly  . . . Mr  Lewis 

has  stated  his  case  clearly  and  well,  and  his  ‘ Problem,’  if  not  duly  considered  and 
solved  on  its  own  grounds,  will  certainly  crop  up  in  all  sorts  of  quarters  asking  ques- 
tions ever  increasingly  difficult  if  not  finally  unanswerable.” — Aberdce?i  Daily  Free 
Press. 

“ We  are  not  saying  too  much  when  we  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best  work  which  has  appeared  on  this  subject.  It  is  earnest,  comprehensive, 
logical,  full  of  well-ascertained  facts  from  the  most  recent  sources,  suggestive,  and 
thoroughly  sound.  The  style  is  singularly  clear,  nervous,  and  interesting.  The 
volume  is  up  to  the  times,  and  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  future  thought,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  legislation  of  the  country.  It  should  have,  as  it  richly  deserves, 
a large  circulation.” — Christian  News. 

"The  temperance  cause  owes  much  to  the  persevering  and  incessant  advocacy 
of  Ex- Bailie  Lewis.  The  facts  he  brings  out  so  clearly  ought  to  be  made  known  to 
magistrates,  ministers,  and  all  in  places  of  influence  and  authority,  and  to  all  ranks 
and  classes  in  the  community  . . . We  anticipate  that  nothing  but  good  will 

result  from  a large  circulation  of  this  volume.” — Dundee  Coiirier  and  Argus. 

"Mr  Lewis  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Scottish  temperance  reformers,  and 
few  men  have  studied  the  drink  problem  more  thoroughly  than  he  has  done.  . . . 

The  volume  before  us  is  not  a whit  behind  any  of  his  previous  efforts,  and  is  a worthy 
contribution  to  a pressing  social  reform.  The  chapter  on  ‘ Labour  and  Commerce 
deserves  very  serious  consideration  at  the  hands  alike  of  the  employer  and  employed, 
and  is,  to  our  thinking,  quite  unanswerable.” — Social  Reformer. 
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“ We  commend  the  book  to  the  attention  of  all  moral  and  religious  reformers. 
It  is  an  able  volume  on  an  all-important  question  by  one  in  every  way  entitled  to 
speak  with  authority.” — Edinburgh  Courant. 

Ex-Bailie  David  Lewis,  of  Edinburgh,  has  long  occupied  a foremost  place  among 
social  reformers  in  this  country  ; and  he  justifies  his  fitness  to  occupy  the  position 
conceded  to  him  by  unanimous  consent  by  a work  which  has  just  come  from  his  pen. 

. . . Altogether,  this  is  the  completest  ‘Teetotaller’s  Text-Book,’  if  we  may  so 

describe  it,  which  we  know,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  work  will  help  to 
an  important  extent  to  hasten  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  it  is  devoted.” — Northern  Ensign. 

"Among  all  the  writers  and  speakers  on  the  temperance  question  there  are  few 
who  can  bring  to  its  discussion  the  mental  vigour,  the  wide  experience,  and  the 
ripened  results  of  so  many  years’  study  as  the  author  of  the  above  work.  . . . 

We  heartily  recommend  the  volume  to  all  social  and  temperance  reformers  as  a valu- 
able contribution  to  the  great  work  of  national  reformation,  in  which  clergymen, 
politicians,  and  all  intelligent  philanthrophists,  will  find  food  for  thought  and  light 
for  guidance.” — League  Journal. 

In  Mr  Lewis’s  book,  while  the  duties  of  both  Government  and  people  are  very 
clearly  and  decidedly  set  down,  there  is  an  absence  of  personal  attack,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  acceptable  to  all  those  who  carefully  peruse  it.  Social  reformers  will 
hail  its  appearance  with  delight.” — Huntly  Express. 

"An  ably  written  treatise.” — Nonconformist  a?id  Independent. 

"All  parties  must  agree  that  this  is  a most  useful  book.” — Public  Opinion. 

Telling  array  of  facts  and  arguments.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

"Than  ex-Bailie  Lewis  there  is,  perhaps,  not  another  man  in  Scotland  more 
qualified  to  write  on  the  question  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  connection  with  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that,  in  the  book  the 

title  of  which  we  give  above,  he  has  given  a most  complete  exposition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  its  moral,  social,  religious,  economical,  physical,  and  political  aspects.  . . 

. . . A more  valuable  volume  on  the  most  important  question  of  social  reform  has 

not  been  issued.  It  is  a complete  storehouse  of  argument  and  fact  for  the  temper- 
ance reformer,  and  should  have  the  serious  perusal  of  all,  whether  in  Church  or 
State.” — Perth  Citizen. 

"The  author’s  feelings  are  certainly  very  strong  in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  but 
he  argues  the  matter  out  with  an  amount  of  fairness  and  impartiality  which  will 
ensure  his  gaining  the  attention  of  many  whose  ears  are  closed  to  the  diatribes  of 
‘ intemperate  advocates  of  temperance.’  ” — Aberdeen  Jourtial. 

"Than  Mr  Lewis  there  is,  perhaps,  no  man  living  more  capable  of  dealing  with 
this  great  subject.  ...  In  the  handsomely  bound  and  well  printed  volume 
before  us  he  has  entered  very  fully  into  the  matter,  and  produced  a closely-reasoned 
treatise  which  deserves  the  attention  of  all  . . . The  book  is  written  with  the 

masculine  vigour  and  trenchant  reasoning  characteristic  of  all  the  literary  productions 
of  the  author.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.” — Hawick 
Express. 

" In  his  last  work  Mr  Lewis  has  considered  the  subject  from  a moral,  social,  and 
legislative  point  of  view.  . . . His  work  is  not  so  much  a work  in  the  interest  of 

temperance  societies  as  in  the  interest  of  the  national  weal — moral,  social,  and  com- 
mercial. . . . But,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  this  practical  common-sense  view  that 

will  give  weight  to  his  arguments  with  thinking  people.” — Christian  Union. 
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“This  is  a most  valuable  addition  to  temperance  literature.  Ex-Bailie  Lewis 
has  been  long  intimately  and  honourably  connected  with  the  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion, and  his  contributions  to  temperance  literature  have  aided  not  a little  in  advanc- 
ing the  good  work  ; and  this  latest  contribution  of  his  is  perhaps  the  fullest  and  most 
exhaustive  treatise  from  his  pen,  showing  as  it  does  the  baneful  curse  of  the  strong- 
drink  traffic,  and  the  only  thorough  and  sure  remedy  for  the  evil  . . . We  very 

cordially  recommend  all  to  procure  it  and  read  it  carefully  for  themselves.” — Strath- 
earti  Herald. 

“The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  introduction.  Long  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious magistrate,  he  had  means  of  observing  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the 
great  national  vice  unobtainable  by  extra  official  investigators.  That  he  fully  availed 
himself  of  these  is  notorious  . . . Everyone  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  aiding 

in  the  solution  of  the  most  pressing  and  vital  problem  of  the  age  should  read  the 
volume  throughout  with  unswerving  attention.” — North  British  Advertiser  and 
Ladies  Journal. 

“ The  author  of  this  volume,  Ex-Bailie  Lewis,  of  Edinburgh,  is  recognised  on  all 
hands  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  well-informed  of  the  ever-increasing  band  of 
temperance  reformers  in  this  country.  . . . The  concluding  chapter  deals  with 

‘Objections  to  Prohibition,'  and  the  Bailie’s  replies  to  these  objections  will  be  found 
difficult  to  meet.  As  a whole  the  book  is  valuable  in  many  respects.  It  contains  a 
collection  of  facts  bearing  on  the  liquor  trade  in  relation  to  the  State,  the  Church, 
and  Society  at  large,  such  as  has  not  hitherto  been  placed  before  the  public.” — 
Stirling  Observer. 

‘‘This  handsomely  bound  volume  is  the  production  of  a zealous  temperance  re- 
former who  does  not  let  enthusiasm  overwhelm  reason  and  judgment.  . . . One 

of  the  most  serviceable  weapons  in  the  armoury  of  temperance  advocates.” — Christ- 
mas Bookseller. 

“ The  work  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the 
population.” — Cameron's  Literary  Catalogue. 

“The  work  is  a valuable  addition  to  the  temperance  cause.” — East  Anglican 
Daily  Times. 

“ We  greatly  like  this  book.  It  is  a valuable  contribution  to  temperance  literature. 

. . . There  are  few  works  which  we  would  more  willingly  place  than  this  one 

in  the  hands  of  an  earnest-minded  man  who  was  awakening  to  a sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  question.” — The  British  Temperance  Advocate. 

“The  author  of  this  volume,  who  has  special  qualifications  for  his  task,  goes 
round  the  entire  problem,  earnestly  exposing  the  curse  and  pointing  out  its  cure.  It 
is  a book  for  all ; the  information  it  contains  will  astonish  many.  . . . The 

advocates  of  temperance  will  find  it  a great  help  in  their  good  work.” — Wesiern 
Times  ( Exeter ). 

“From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book  Mr  Lewis  states  his  views  in  a per- 
spicuous and  thoroughly  straightforward  manner,  so  that  there  can  be  no  misconcep- 
tion whatever  between  the  reader  and  himself.  . . . We  really  find  in  the  book  some- 
think  new  and  of  an  interesting  character.  The  chapters  on  ‘ Remedial  Measures — 
Moral  and  Legislative,’ should  be  carefully  perused  and  pondered  over.” — Kelso 
Courier. 

“With  that  fervid  eloquence  which  so  prominently  characterises  his  style,  and 
which  makes  the  reader  a captive  at  once,  held  fast  both  by  his  arguments  and  his 
earnestness,  the  author  ranges  over  all  the  social  and  legislative  departments  of  this 
great  question.” — Evangelical  Repository. 

‘ ' A vigorous  attack  is  here  made  on  the  drink  traffic  and  all  appertaining  to  it. 
The  subject  is  treated  with  great  ability.” — Rock. 
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" He  states  the  argument  against  the  traffic  very  forcibly.” — Bradford  Telegraph. 

"Mr  Lewis  makes  out  a very  good  case  for  prohibition,  and  his  reply  to  objectors 
will  need  a very  clever  man  to  meet  and  answer.” — Literary  World. 

" The  treatment  of  the  subject  bears  throughout  the  mark  of  a master  hand.” — 
Newcastle  Chronicle. 

"The  author  makes  out  a strong  case  for  prohibition.” — Church  of  England 
Temperance  Chronicle. 

" His  solution  is  thorough.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

" Mr  Lewis  argues  up  to  his  conclusion  with  an  accuracy  of  aim  and  force  of  argu- 
ment which  are  refreshing  in  these  days  of  sophistry.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

" There  is  an  honest  and  healthy  indignation  in  this  vigorous  volume  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  stimulating  to  those  who  read  it.  . . . Likely  to  find  its  way 

into  company  where  temperance  literature  does  not  often  penetrate.” — Christian 
Week. 

"The  work  is  characterised  by  excellent  arrangement,  by  skilful  marshalling  of 
facts,  and  by  its  clear  and  telling  argument  felicitously  couched  in  homely  robust 
Saxon.  . . . We  wish  for  it — what  temperance  literature  does  not  always  re- 

ceive— an  extensive  circulation.” — Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard. 

"Mr  Lewis  fortifies  his  position  with  examples  of  the  success  of  prohibition.  . 

. . in  parts  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada,  of  South  Australia,  of  England,  of 

Ireland,  and  of  Scotland.” — Northern  Echo. 

1 ‘ The  work  bears  evidence  of  the  careful  way  in  which  the  author  has  gathered 
and  arranged  his  facts  ; his  illustrations  are  always  apposite,  and  at  times  remarkably 
striking,  and  a spirit  of  intense  earnestness  runs  through  the  whole.  It  is  well  fitted 
to  impress  every  thoughtful  reader,  and  lead  men  of  all  classes — legislators,  traffickors, 
supporters  of  the  drink  system,  and  those  who  have  hitherto  been  indifferent — to  con- 
sider their  position  in  regard  to  the  evil.  It  is  calculated  to  exert  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  temperance  policy  of  the  future.  ’ — Southern  Reporter. 

"Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  an  intelligent  view  of  the  Temperance  question  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  this  volume,  written  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  its  phases.” — Falkirk  Herald. 

“ We  believe  that  anything  from  the  pen  of  Bailie  Lewis  has  intrinsic  claims  to  a 
most  respectful  consideration.  This  work  is  a repertory  of  facts  bearing  upon  one  of 
the  most  painful  problems  of  our  social  life,  for  the  collection  and  clear  presentation 
of  which  the  author  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  concerned  about  the  public 
weal.  The  book  is  throughout  an  indictment  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  the  work  of 
an  able  and  earnest  man,  animated  by  motives  of  the  highest  philanthropy,  and  con- 
tains much  that  deserves  to  be  seriously  pondered.” — Dunfermline  Press. 

" To  be  commended  for  presenting  in  a readable  manner  all  that  is  to  be  said  for 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic.  It  contains  the  best  logic  available  on  the 
side  of  Prohibition.” — Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

" In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Ex- Bailie  Lewis’s  new  work  objections  to  prohibition 
are  mustered  and  met  ; and  with  this  able  slaughter  of  the  enemy  the  treatise  before 
us  comes  to  an  admirable  close.  ...  It  should  be  in  every  temperance  library, 
and  every  temperance  advocate  should  read,  study,  and  help  to  circulate  it.” — Alli- 
ance News. 

"A  book  of  great  value.  . . . It  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  on 

the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.” — National  Tempcrajicc  Advocate  (America). 
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“It  has  been  said  that  greater  calamities  are  inflicted  on 
mankind  by  intemperance  than  by  the  three  great  historical 
scourges — war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  That  is  not  true  for 
Europe  ; but  it  is  true  for  us,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  our 
discredit  and  disgrace.”  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

“ I can  keep  no  terms  with  a vice  that  fills  our  gaols, 

that  destroys  the  comfort  of  homes  and  the  peace  of  families, 
and  debases  and  brutalises  the  people  of  these  islands.” 

Chief-Justice  Coleridge. 

“A  great  nation  persisting  in  a great  crime  cannot 
escape  the  penalty  inseparable  from  crime.” 

John  Bright. 

“ The  dram-seller  and  the  tippling  shop  have  met  us  at 
every  turn,  and  defeated  us  in  almost  every  contest.” 

Dr  Guthrie. 

“The  true  object  of  legislation  is  to  preve7it , not  to  pro- 
tect evil.”  Albert  Barnes. 


“Of  all  reforms  Temperance  Reform  is  the  most  urgent 
the  most  practical,  and  the  greatest  in  its  social  as  well  as 
personal  results.”  Lord  Derby. 


“ My  experience  has  proved  to  me  that  the  less  liquor 
consumed  in  an  army  the  more  efficient  is  its  condition.” 


Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 


PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


HE  present  volume  has  been  written  in  the 


interest  of  a movement  which  has  a very 
direct  bearing  upon  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
State,  and  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  well- 
being of  the  people.  It  has  been  written,  not  from 
any  sectarian  or  institutional  standpoint,  but  in  view 
of  those  divine  principles  which  constitute  the  im- 
mutable basis  of  the  Temperance  Reformation,  and 
is  submitted  as  an  independent  exposition  and 
solution  of  the  Drink  Problem. 

The  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  the 
first  edition  of  the  work  has  fully  justified  its  pub- 
lication, and  contributed  to  the  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence that  the  subject  of  Temperance  Reform  has 
now  become  one  of  general  interest  and  popular 
inquiry.  The  rapid  strides  which  the  Temperance 
agitation  has  recently  made  in  the  medical  world 
and  in  all  sections  of  the  religious  community  is 
highly  satisfactory,  while  in  the  political  world  so 
unmistakeable  and  direct  is  the  demand  for  liquor 
legislation  of  a prohibitory  character  that  Parlia- 
ment is  becoming  seriously  embarrassed  by  the 
urgency  of  its  claims  for  settlement. 


PREFACE. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  an  un- 
happy attempt  at  liquor  legislation  was  made  by 
the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons  of  a 
Licensing  Bill  for  Scotland.  While  this  measure 
was  calculated  to  misdirect  the  prohibitory  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  it  was  most  objectionable  in 
some  of  its  more  prominent  features,  proposing  as 
it  did  to  extend  the  period  of  granting  licences 
from  one  to  ten  years  ; to  establish  the  right  of 
fractional  minorities ; to  force  liquor  shops  upon 
protesting  majorities  ; and  to  impose  a tax,  extend- 
ing over  a period  of  fifty  years,  in  order  that 
licence-holders  and  the  proprietors  of  licensed  pre- 
mises might  receive  compensation  in  the  case  of 
licences  failing  to  be  renewed. 

The  reactionary  proposals  in  said  Bill  were 
largely  anticipated  and  discussed  in  “ The  Drink 
Problem,”  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
feeling  among  the  social  and  temperance  reformers 
of  Scotland  in  favour  of  a more  radical  measure 
was  so  pronounced  as  summarily  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill  in  Parliament. 

DAVID  LEWIS. 


Edinburgh, 

January  18S3. 
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THE  DRINK  PROBLEM 


Position  defined — Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Liquor  Traffic — Popular 
Mistake  as  to  Origin  and  Nature  of  Drunkenness — The  Truth  concern- 
ing the  Traffic  stated. 


HE  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages 


is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  right,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  and  protect  it : if 
wrong,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  State  to  dis- 
courage and  prohibit  it.  If  the  position  thus 
postulated  be  correct,  it  necessarily  follows  that 

V I 

either  free  trade  or  prohibition  is  the  only  logical 

• ■ * \ • 

alternative  for  the  State  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  drink  traffic.  There  are  some  institutions  so 
well  nigh  neutral  in  their  character  and  influence 
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that  the  attitude  of  the  State  in  relation  to  them 
may  be  a matter  of  little  moment  to  anyone  ; 
but  nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the  nature, 
magnitude,  and  results  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drink  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  belongs  to  that 
category.  In  these  days,  when  every  institution  is 
having  its  claims  for  continued  existence  scrutinised, 
substantial  objections  to  the  liquor  traffic  are  being 
pressed  home  upon  the  unwilling  ears  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  appetite,  monopoly,  and  avarice. 
And  in  view  of  the  tremendous  hold  the  drink 
power  has  upon  the  civilised  world,  and  the  enor- 
mous interests  involved,  it  is  of  vital  moment  that 
the  truth  should  be  known  concerning  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  ever  made  by 
society  lies  in  the  idea  it  has  formed  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  drunkenness,  and  to  this  mistake  do  we 
attribute  the  failure  of  past  generations  effectually 
to  deal  with  it.  Before  any  evil  can  be  successfully 
combated  it  is  essential  that  its  origin  and  character 
be  clearly  apprehended.  If  the  physician  makes  a 
mistake  in  his  diagnosis  of  a subtle  disease,  it 
requires  no  argument  to  show  that  his  treatment 
must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  fail  to  be  either 
satisfactory  or  successful.  The  physical  evils  which 
afflict  the  human  race  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz. — evils  which  have  their  origin  in  some 
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obscure  condition  of  things  which  science  has  not 
yet  penetrated,  which  no  skill  has  been  able  to  ward 
off,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  inevitable ; and 
evils  whose  source  and  causes  are  apparent  to  any 
reflecting  observer — evils  which  are  clearly  self- 
imposed  and  preventible.  It  is  no  dogmatism  to 
assert  that  drunkenness  pertains  to  the  latter  class, 
and  experience  has  proved  that  where  this  fact  is 
either  ignored  or  denied  all  attempts  at  eradication 
of  the  evil  must  necessarily  prove  abortive.  “ God 
hath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions;”1  and  prominent  among  those 
inventions  for  evil  is  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
liquors  for  purposes  of  ordinary  dietetic  use.  It 
is  here  we  discover  the  true  and  primary  source 
of  drunkenness,  and  until  this  is  logically  and 
effectually  dealt  with  the  eradication  of  intemper- 
ance from  the  land  must  be  regarded  as  impossible. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  patronage  ex- 
tended to  the  drink  system,  and  the  number  of  its 
apologists,  it  is  beyond  all  question  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Whether 

we  view  it  in  relation  to  the  material  or  social,  the 

> 

moral  or  religious,  welfare  of  the  human  family,  we 
find  that  the  drink  traffic  is  at  war  with  all  the 
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interests  of  society,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  deterioration  and  debasement  of  the 
race.  From  the  beginning  of  its  wasteful  career 
till  it  terminates  in  the  outrage  of  all  moral  and 
physical  law,  each  succeeding  step  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  a series  of  aggravated  violations  of  those 
principles  which  underlie  the  stability  of  the  State. 
This,  we  affirm,  is  the  simple  truth  in  regard  to 
the  drink  system  ; and  we  shall  endeavour  to  make 
this  clear,  by  directing  attention  to  its  pernicious 
and  obstructive  influence  as  seen  in  its  relation  to 
all  that  pertains  to  the  well-being  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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HE  extent  to  which  the  personal  and  domestic 


happiness  of  millions  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  government  of  which  they  are  the 
subjects  renders  a wise  national  administration  of 
primary  importance.  The  nature  and  design  of 
civil  government,  it  will  readily  be  conceded,  is  to 
conserve  all  the  interests  of  society  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  eternal  rectitude. 

The  first  paramount  duty  which  devolves  upon 
a government  is  the  impartial  administration  of 
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law  for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  personal 
liberty.  It  is  no  less  its  duty  to  discover  and  re- 
move the  causes  of  social  dilapidation,  and,  as 
occasions  and  circumstances  may  require,  to  devise 
and  frame  such  enactments  as  will  promote  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  functions  of  government  are  per- 
verted when  these  high  and  important  duties  are 
neglected,  and  when  the  interests  of  the  people  at 
large  are  subordinated  to  the  enrichment  and 
aggrandisement  of  any  favoured  section.  This 
abuse  of  power  is  greatly  aggravated — it  becomes, 
indeed,  criminal — when  favourites  of  the  State  are 
allowed  to  engage  in  a course  of  action  which 
necessarily  involves  the  social,  moral,  and  spiritual 
bankruptcy  of  multitudes  of  the  people.  When,  in 
addition  to  this,  legal  sanction  and  protection  to 
such  traversers  of  moral  rectitude  is  given  by  the 
State  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a certain 
money  equivalent,  the  culpability  of  the  transaction 
is  increased. 

This  is  precisely  the  position  of  the  British 
Government  in  relation  to  the  drink  traffic.  Brewers 
and  distillers  may  erect  their  stately  buildings  and 
introduce  their  costly  machinery ; they  may  fill 
their  capacious  granaries,  light  up  their  furnaces, 
and  set  their  machinery  in  motion  ; but  one  bushel 
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of  grain  may  not  be  destroyed  nor  one  gallon  of 
liquor  manufactured  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Government ; and  this,  be  it  noted,  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a money  contract  being  entered  into. 
Thus  we  have,  at  the  very  outset,  the  exceptional 
character  of  the  drink  traffic  admitted. 

The  manufacturers  of  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton 
goods  may  erect  their  factories,  place  their  machin- 
ery, and  set  their  employees  to  work  without  the 
sanction  of  Government  being  either  asked  or  ob- 
tained; but  not  so  the  manufacturer  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  For  every  gallon  of  spirits  manufactured} 
the  cost  of  which  runs  from  is.  4d.  to  3s.  per  gallon, 
he  must  pay  10s.  in  the  shape  of  duty,  as  the  price  of 
the  governmental  sanction,  without  which  he  could 
not  carry  on  his  horrid  business  for  a single  hour. 
The  enormous  concessions  made  by  the  distiller  for 
Government  sanction  to  prosecute  his  “ trade  ” may 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  from  the  Caledonian 
(Edinburgh)  distillery  alone  Government  receives 
weekly  upwards  of  £20,000,  or  more  than  one 
million  sterling  per  annum. 

There  are  those  who  seek  to  palliate  the  policy 
of  Government  in  relation  to  the  drink  traffic  be- 
cause of  the  amount  thereby  contributed  to  the 
national  revenue.  Such  parties  seem  to  forget  that 
this  amount  is,  under  a delusive  spell,  largely  ex- 
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tracted  from  those  who  are  not  being  benefited,  but 
ruined,  by  the  return  obtained  for  their  contributions 
to  the  State.  Revenue  raised  by  the  impoverish- 
ment and  demoralisation  of  the  people  can  never 
be  either  politic  or  necessary,  while  it  must  ever 
prove  discreditable  to  the  Government  receiving  it. 
No  possible  talk  will  ever  mitigate  the  discredit  that 
will  cleave  to  the  Government  while  it  remains  a 
matter  of  fact  that  it  continues  to  pocket  annually 
upwards  of  thirty  millions  sterling  by  lending  its 
sanction  to  a traffic  which  is  every  week  pre- 
maturely consigning  to  the  tomb  upwards  of  one 
thousand  of  those  whose  best  interests  it  is  bound 
to  study  and  conserve.  As  Professor  Kirk,  in 
dealing  with  unjust  contracts,  says — “All  eter- 
nity will  pass  before  one  single  atom  of  that 
disgrace  will  pass  from  the  nature  of  things.  It 
is  impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  on  this  inevit- 
able truth  in  matters  of  trade.  No  soul  in  God’s 
universe  really  needs  a fraction  which  may  not  be 
honestly  come  by.  No  being  in  that  universe  is 
really  the  better  for  that  which  he  gains  by  another’s 
loss.  It  is  for  no  man’s  injury,  but  for  all  men’s 
welfare,  that  this  fundamental  truth  should  be  en- 
graven in  our  souls.  It  is  one  of  the  hinges  on 
which  true  legislation  and  government  turn,  that 
they  should  distinguish  dishonest  and  dishonourable 
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contracts,  as  they  should  aim  to  suppress  all  wrong 
and  cultivate  all  goodness.”1 

Mr  T.  H.  Barker,  in  pointing  out  the  immoral 
and  unchristian  conduct  of  raising  revenue  by  pro- 
tecting and  perpetuating  the  drink  traffic,  says — 
“ Nothing  can  justify  the  moral  atrocity,  as  nothing 
can  compensate  for  the  stupendous  folly,  of  that 
criminal  policy  which  would  seek  a public  benefit 
from  private  vices,  and  from  the  development  and 
sanction  of  a system  that  saps  the  morality  of  the 
community,  rots  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
imperils  the  stability  of  the  nation.” 2 

The  great  Hindoo  reformer  Baboo  Keeshub 
Chunder  Sen  when  in  this  country  preferred  a 
serious  indictment  against  the  British  Government 
for  the  protection  which  it  extended  to  the  liquor 
traffic  in  India.  He  said — “ The  whole  atmosphere 
of  India  seems  to  be  rending  with  the  cries  of 
thousands  of  poor  helpless  widows  who  oftentimes 
go  the  length  of  cursing  the  British  Government 
for  having  introduced  this  thing.  I ask,  Is  not  this 
liquor  traffic  carried  on  in  India  solely  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  sake  of  revenue  ? Is  there  any  other 
motive  that  actuates  the  British  Government  ? It 
is  simply  a question  of  money.  If  revenue  is  in- 


1 British  Trade , pp.  133- 134. 

2 Civil  Rights  and  Social  Duties , p.  8. 
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creased  in  this  way  from  the  sufferings,  and  wicked- 
ness, and  demoralisation  of  the  people,  better  that 
we  should  have  no  revenue  at  all.  There  are 
sources  of  revenue,  honest  and  right  sources,  and  if 
only  the  British  Government  will  try  to  employ 
them,  great  shall  be  the  Indian  Revenue,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  promote  the  true  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  close  these  liquor-shops  for  ever.” 1 

But  the  participation  of  Government  in  the  guilty 
compact  with  the  traffic  does  not  stop  here.  Every 
step  taken  in  the  discussion  of  this  drink  question 
reveals  more  clearly  how  shamefully  the  nature  and 
design  of  civil  government  are  outraged.  Under 
sanction  of  the  Legislature  eighty  million  bushels 
of  grain  are  annually  seized  by  the  brewers  and 
distillers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  carted  out  of 
the  market  for  their  unhallowed  purposes.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  abstraction  from  our  food  supply, 
it  requires  little  discernment  to  see  how  the  price 
of  the  people’s  bread  is  thereby  enhanced. 
Thus  seized,  the  grain  is  divested  of  its  nutritious 
and  life-sustaining  qualities,  and,  by  what  may  be 
justly  described  as  a process  of  infernal  ingenuity, 
is  converted  into  a poisonous  liquid.  Propelled 
by  the  force-pump  of  avarice  and  governmental 

Speech  delivered  in  St  James'  Hall,  London,  May  19, 
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cupidity,  the  misery-producing  fluid  is  sent  like  a 
river  of  death  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  Licensing  “Justices,”  utterly  regard- 
less in  many  cases  of  the  pleadings  and  protests  of 
the  people,  establish  upwards  of  160,000  drinking- 
places,  to  which  the  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant 
of  all  classes  are  being  daily  and  hourly  attracted. 

The  inevitable  result  is  that  millions  drink  and 
become  mad,  and  crime,  beggary,  and  bankruptcy 
run  riot  in  the  iand.  Where,  in  view  of  such 
enormities,  do  we  find  a recognition  of  the  first 
principles  of  civil  government  ? The  folly,  the 
madness  of  the  transaction,  finds  a befitting  parallel 
in  our  having  during  1880  sent  nearly  forty  millions 
of  money  to  foreign  countries  for  grain  to  make  up 
for  that  which  we  had  destroyed,  and  to  save  our 
population  from  starving.  And  yet  there  are  some 
politicians — whose  horror  of  the  practical  is  only 
equalled  by  their  devotion  to  the  theoretical — who 
tell  us  that  all  this  comports  with  able  and  en- 
lightened statesmanship ! 

The  object  of  civil  government  is  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  people,  and,  as  defined  by 
the  present  Prime  Minister  (Mr  Gladstone),  to  enact 
such  laws  “ as  would  make  it  easy  to  do  right,  and 
difficult  to  do  wrong.”  But  the  present  attitude  of 
the  British  Government  towards  our  liquor  system 
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is,  as  we  have  already  stated,  opposed  to  this  prin- 
ciple; and  had  their  object  been  to  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  to  make  it 
difficult  for  the  people  to  do  right,  and  easy  to  do 
wrong,  we  can  conceive  of  no  more  effectual  means 
of  doing  so  than  by  authorising  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  Not  only  are 
criminals  thereby  manufactured  and  sent  to  penal 
settlements  and  the  gallows,  but,  as  if  to  violate 
every  principle  of  consistency,  and  to  show  how 
blindness  has  fallen  on  many  minds  in  regard  to 

this  crime-producing  agent,  it  is  sometimes  paraded 

■ 

as  a good  and  harmless  thing  in  circumstances 
which  one  would  suppose  emphatically  call  for  its 
condemnation.  In  February  1876  a young  lad 
named  Docherty,  19  years  of  age,  was  executed  in 
Glasgow  for  the  murder  of  an  unoffending  person 
which  he  committed  while  maddened  with  drink. 
Before  ascending  the  scaffold  he  was,  by  official 
authority,  offered  a glass  of  liquor.  “ No,”  said  the 
doomed  youth,  “ I have  done  with  drink.  Had  I 
abstained  from  drink  this  dreadful  tragedy  would 
never  have  taken  place.”  Fourteen  days  thereafter 
the  same  scaffold  was  again  brought  into  requisition 
at  Dumbarton.  In  connection  with  this  execution 
there  was  consumed  among  the  officials  two  bottles 
of  whisky,  two  bottles  of  wine,  two  bottles  of 
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brandy,  and  a dozen  of  beer,  as  if  to  celebrate  the 
taking  away  of  a fellow-creature’s  life. 

In  such  exhibitions  as  these  we  discover  the 
lamentable  extent  to  which  civil  government  is 
compromised  by  its  identification  with  the  drink 
system ; and  when  we  consider  the  educative  power 
of  such  displays  in  the  name  of  law,  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  Government  and  the 
traffic  are  seen  to  be  most  pernicious.  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  how  effective  they  are  in  blinding 
the  perceptions  of  the  people,  and  in  debauching 
the  national  conscience. 

The  protective  attitude  maintained  by  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  drink  traffic  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  in  our  civilisation.  It  is  not  merely  the 
patronage  and  protection  extended  to  the  traffic 
that  must  be  taken  into  account ; the  persistency 
with  which  Government  refuses  to  deal  with  it  by 
effective  legislation  has  become  matter  of  notoriety. 
The  extreme  deference  paid  to  the  drink  interest 
by  Governments,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
seems  to  find  explanation  in  the  convenience  with 
which  it  can  be  made  a source  of  revenue,  and  in 
its  compactness  and  activity  as  a political  power. 
Mr  Samuelson,  after  a graphic  description  of  the 
manifold  evils  of  which  public-houses  are  the  fruit- 
ful source,  directs  attention  to  the  influence  wielded 
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by  many  of  their  proprietors.  He  says — “ They  are 
courted  as  political  supporters ; and  even  those 
who  are  reluctant  to  avail  themselves  of  their  aid 
uphold  their  influence,  because  they  dread  their 
enmity.  Their  trade  interests  are  protected  with 
greater  solicitude  than  those  of  any  branch  of  re- 
spectable industry,  because  they  are  the  source  of 
great  revenue  to  the  National  Exchequer.”  1 

Partiality  for  the  liquor  interest  is  exhibited  in  a 
highly  questionable  form  in  the  way  our  licence 
laws  are  administered.  We  refer  to  the  common 
practice  of  transfers  of  certificates  being  made 
although  directly  opposed  to  statutory  provisions, 
and  by  which  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
a species  of  trading  in  licences , which  has  become 
very  general,  more  especially  in  Scotland.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certificates,  it  is  enacted  “ That  if  any  person 
duly  authorised  to  keep  a common  inn,  ale-house,  or 
victualling-house  as  aforesaid,  shall  die  before  the 
expiration  of  the  certificate  to  him  or  her  in  that 
behalf  granted,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  two  or 
more  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  magistrates  of 
the  county  or  royal  burgh  respectively  in  which 
such  house  and  premises  arc  situated  to  grant  to 


1 History  of  Drink,  p.  192. 
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the  executors,  representatives,  or  disponees  of  the 
person  so  dying,  and  who  shall  be  possessed  of  such 
house  or  premises,  a transfer  of  the  certificate  to 
keep  and  continue  such  house  or  premises  as  a 
common  inn,  ale-house,  or  victualling-house,  as  be- 
fore such  death,  until  the  next  general  district 
meeting  to  be  held  under  the  authority  of  this  Act.”1 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  here  a limitation  of 
the  power  of  transfer  only  to  the  executors,  represen- 
tatives, or  disponees  of  the  deceased  person  to  whom 
the  licence  was  originally  granted.  Instead  of  this 
provision  being  attended  to,  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  licensing  magistrates  to  grant  transfers  direct  to 
partieswho  may  have  purchased  “the  good-will  of  the 
business,” which  is  frequentlydoneat  a fabulous  price. 

Sheriff  Hope,  in  directing  attention  to  this  irre- 
gularity at  the  Dumfriesshire  Quarter  Sessions,  held 
in  the  spring  of  1880,  said,  “He  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  it  before,  but 
it  was  a fact,  that  all  over  Scotland  transfers 
of  licences  were  regularly  made  that  were  wholly 
illegal.  There  was  absolutely  no  provision  for 
transfers  except  in  case  of  death,  and  only  then 
when  the  executors  of  the  deceased  person  took  up 
the  business  themselves.” 2 


1 The  Home- Drummond  Act , sec.  19. 

2 Southern  Reporter , March  11,  1880. 
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There  may  be  room  for  doubt  .is  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  learned  Sheriff  in  his  latter  statement, 
but  it  is  indisputable  that  the  transfer  of  certificates 
from  deceased  licence-holders  to  others  than  their 
executors,  representatives,  or  disponees  is  illegal. 

Sheriff  Spens  directs  attention  to  other  question- 
able proceedings  in  the  administration  of  the 
licensing  Acts.  In  a note  to  an  interlocutor,  issued 
in  March  1SS1,  in  a publican's  case,  his  Lordship 
remarks — “ From  statements  made  at  the  bar.  1 

understand  it  to  be  a matter  of  evervdav  and  un- 

* « 

varying  practice  in  Glasgow  for  B to  carry  on  A's 
spirit-shop  for  a certain  time  without  any  licence 
to  him  as  an  individual  to  earn-  on  such  business. 
I certainly  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of 
such  a practice  ; for  a licence  is  not  only  a licence 
for  special  premises,  but  a licence  to  particular  in- 
dividuals to  carry  on  business  in  those  special 
premises." 1 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr  Somuelson 


1 Z*aS.  '.  AY:  . March  2 a.  iSSi. 

In  confirmation  of  Sheriff  Spens'  statement,  Mr  D. 
Barclay,  solicitor,  stated  in  the  Mid-Lothian  Licensing 
Court,  in  the  spring  of  if  Si,  that  a proprietor  then  objecting 
to  a licence  being  granted  to  premises  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence  had  nine  public  houses  in  Glasgow,  and  that 
he  considered  it  was  a shame  that  such  a man  should  sgn  a 
petition  against  the  applicant,  whose  interests  he  repre- 
sented.— ffiGY  AY:;>:.’,  April  20,  if  Si. 
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when  he  attributes  the  solicitude  manifested  for  the 
traffic  by  the  civil  power  to  its  political  influence. 
It  is,  however,  something  to  know  that  that  in- 
fluence is  on  the  wane.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  in  times  past,  we  feel  assured  that  it  is  now 
much  exaggerated,  having  in  these  latter  times 
been  effectually  undermined  by  the  Temperance 
agitation.  So  inherently  bad  has  the  trade  come 
to  be  recognised  by  the  religious  and  more  sub- 
stantial classes  of  the  community,  that  when  the 
issue  between  the  public  and  the  publican  is  fairly 
raised,  the  collapse  of  the  drink  power,  with  all  its 
boasted  influence  and  wealth,  is  inevitable. 

The  anomalous  position  occupied  by  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  traffic  becomes  more 
marked  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
service — more  especially  the  army  and  navy — suffers 
through  strong  drink. 

This  has  long  been  a subject  of  painful  solicitude 
to  not  a few.  To  this  cause  more  than  any  other 
is  directly  traceable  that  disregard  of  discipline, 
and  those  desertions  and  dismissals  from  the  army 
which  have  latterly  become  so  numerous.1  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  army  is  being  de- 

1 The  number  who  deserted  and  were  dismissed  from  the 
army  in  1880  was  6668. — Report  of  the  Inspector-General 
on  Recruiting,  March  1881. 
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moralised  by  drink  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1878  the  sum 
received  as  fines  for  drunkenness  amounted  to  no 
less  than  ,£19,044,  17s.  8d.,  of  which  £"18,228,  14s. 
4d.  was  contributed  by  the  army,  and  £816,  3s.  4d. 
by  the  militia.  To  those  acquainted  with  the  physi- 
ological action  of  alcohol  upon  the  system,  this 
melancholy  state  of  things  will  not  be  surprising,  in 
view  of  the  practice  which  obtains  of  dispensing 
spirit  rations  in  the  army  and  navy.  Thanks  to 
the  teaching  of  Temperance  reformers,  public 
opinion  is  being  steadily  directed  against  this 
source  of  deterioration  among  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  everyone  interested  in  their  welfare 
must  regard  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  being 
made  to  substitute  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate  for 
spirit  rations.  That  such  substitution  will  prove 
satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree  in  the  interest  of 
all  concerned  maybe  regarded  as  an  already  settled 
point. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Red  River  Expedition- 
ary Force,  under  General,  now  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
gives  explicit  testimony  against  spirit-rations.  He 
says — “ No  spirits  were  allowed  throughout  the 
journey  to  Fort  Garry,  blit  all  ranks  had  daily  a 
large  ration  of  tea.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few 
military  expeditions  ever  undertaken  by  English 
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troops  where  intoxicating  liquor  formed  no  part  of 
the  daily  ration.  It  was  an  experiment  based 
upon  the  practice  common  in  Canada,  where  the 
lumbermen,  who  spend  the  whole  winter  in  the 
backwoods,  employed  upon  the  hardest  labour,  and 
exposed  to  a freezing  temperature,  are  allowed  no 
spirits,  but  have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  tea.  Our 
old-fashioned  generals  accept,  without  any  attempt 
to  question  its  truth,  the  traditional  theory  of  rum 
being  essential  to  keep  British  soldiers  in  health 
and  humour.  Let  us  hope  that  the  experience  we 
have  acquired  during  the  Red  River  expedition 
may  have  buried  for  ever  this  old-fogish  supersti- 
tion. Never  have  the  soldiers  of  any  nation  been 
called  upon  to  perform  more  unceasingly  hard 
work.  And  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  without 
dread  of  contradiction,  that  no  men  have  ever  been 
more  cheerful  or  better  behaved  in  every  respect. 
No  spirit-ration  means  no  crime;  and  even  the 
doctors,  who  anticipated  serious  illness  from  the 
absence  of  liquor,  will  allow  that  no  troops  have 
been  healthier  than  we  were  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  operation.” 1 

Admiral  Inglefield,  in  writing  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  substituting  tea  and  coffee  for  spirit- 


1 Blackwood’s  Magazine  for  January  1871. 
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rations,  says — “ In  the  evidence  given  before  the 
last  Arctic  Committee,  of  which  I was  a member, 
all  the  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  spirits  taken  to  keep  out  cold  was  a fallacy, 
and  that  nothing  was  more  effectual  than  a good 

fatty  diet  and  hot  tea  or  coffee  as  a drink 

Seamen  who  journeyed  with  me  up  the  shores  of 
Wellington  Channel,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  after  one 
day’s  experience  of  rum-drinking,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tea,  which  was  the  only  beverage  I 
used,  was  much  preferable,  and  they  quickly  derived 
great  advantage  from  its  use  while  undergoing  hard 
work  and  considerable  cold.” 1 

The  time  once  was  when  a word  of  apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  might  have  been  admis- 
sible, but  it  is  certainly  not  now.  The  light  that 
has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject  has  left  Govern- 
ment without  excuse  in  the  favour  and  support 
which  it  extends  to  the  drink  system. 

The  evils  of  drinking,  and  the  benefits  of  absti- 
nence, upon  the  army,  whether  engaged  on  home  or 
foreign  service,  is  no  longer  a matter  of  speculation. 
After  a lengthened  experience  it  has  been  found 
that  among  the  troops  in  India  the  mortality  among 
the  intemperate  is  44/5  per  thousand,  among 


1 Good  Templar , March  1881. 
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moderate  drinkers  23T  per  thousand,  and  among 
total  abstainers  only  iit  per  thousand.1 

The  following  figures  testify  further  to  the 
physical,  moral,  and  pecuniary  benefits  of  total 
abstinence  in  the  army.  They  relate  to  the  gar- 
rison at  Portsmouth,  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
an  officer,  and  are  for  six  months  from  October  to 
March : — 2 


Strength  of  Garrison 
5.239- 

Abstainers 

1,514- 

Non- 

Abstainers 

3,725- 

Deaths 

O 

5 

In  Hospital  .... 

59 

357 

Invalided 

3 

18 

Court-Martial  .... 

0 

18 

Defaulters  ..... 

20 

347 

Reduced  to  Ranks 

0 

12 

Forfeited  Good  Conduct  Badges 

0 

39 

Deposited  in  Savings  Bank 

^3788 

£3711 

In  the  discussion  on  the  Army  Discipline  and 
Regulation  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1881, 
Mr  Caine  moved  the  introduction  of  a clause  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  canteens, 
and  its  distribution  on  the  march.  In  an  able  and 
instructive  speech  he  stated  that  “in  1879  there 

1 The  Temperance  Refor7nation  and  the  Christian  Church , 
p.  322. 

2 Good  Templar , April  1879. 
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were  14,750  punishments  by  courts-martial,  of 
which  4,421  were  owing  to  drunkenness;  that  there 
were  43,372  fines,  of  which  23,000  were  owing  to 
drunkenness  ; that  236  per  thousand  of  the  entire 
British  army  were  fined  or  punished  for  drunken- 
ness ; and  that  three-fourths  of  its  crime  resulted 
from  drunkenness.”  Mr  Caine  cited  the  testimony 
of  a large  number  of  eminent  military  authorities 
in  support  of  his  important  and  reasonable  pro- 
posal, from  which  we  cull  the  following : — Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  said — “ Give  your  men  as  little 
spirits  as  possible — tea  and  coffee  are  much  more 
sustaining,  and  are  more  portable.  ....  The 
old  superstition  that  grog  is  a good  thing  for  men 
before,  during,  or  after  a march  has  been  proved 
by  the  scientific  men  of  all  nations  to  be  a fallacy, 
and  is  only  still  maintained  by  men  who  mistake 
the  cravings  arising  solely  from  habit  for  the 
promptings  of  nature.  . . . My  experience  has 

proved  to  me  that  the  less  liquor  consumed  in  an 
army  the  more  efficient  is  its  condition.” 

Colonel  Denison,  the  author  of  “ Modern 
Cavalry,”  says : — “ Care  should  be  taken  on  the 
line  of  march  to  prevent  men  drinking.  Some  will 
say  it  is  necessary  to  give  men  spirits  to  keep  them 
up;  I do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it.  I have  always 
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noticed  that  the  men  who  do  not  drink  at  all  work 
the  best,  and  will  hold  out  the  longest.” 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  gave  the  strongest 
testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  intoxicants  on  dis- 
cipline in  the  army.  “ The  crimes  committed  by 
teetotalers,”  he  said,  “were  virtually  none.  The 
aggregate  percentage  of  crime  committed  in  the 
army  he  commanded,  in  five  years,  was  by  total 
abstainers  cri2;  and  by  non-abstainers  4 ‘68;  in 
other  words,  the  crimes  committed  by  non-abstainers 
were  forty  times  more  numerous  than  those  com- 
mitted by  teetotalers.” 

Sir  Richard  Temple  said: — “From  long  ex- 
perience in  the  field  in  almost  all  parts  of  India,  I 
am  convinced  that  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  do  not 
conduce  to  strength  and  endurance  under  circum- 
stances of  severe  and  sustained  physical  exertion, 
but  have  rather  a contrary  effect,  and  are  often  at 
the  bottom  of  illness  and  ailments  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  the  Indian  climate  and  other  causes.” 

Colonel  C.  Blewitt  said  : — “ Statistics  ' from  the 
records  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  nth  Regiment 
showed  that  the  number  of  trials  by  courts-martial 
in  1870  was  45,  of  which  33  were  for  drunkenness. 
In  1875  the  number  of  trials  was  n,  of  which  6 
were  caused  by  drunkenness.” 

Sir  H.  Rose  said  : — “ Dram-drinking,  especially 
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in  a tropical  climate,  gradually  weakens  the  organs 
of  life,  affects  the  head,  excites  the  senses,  and 
paves  the  way  for  crime.”1 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  British  soldier 
is  now  becoming  alive  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  adopting  abstinence  as  a rule  of  life,  more 
especially  while  subjected  to  the  influences  of  a 
tropical  climate.  Under  the  fervid  and  intelligent 
advocacy  of  the  Rev.  Gelson  Gregson  and  his  co- 
adjutors, thousands  of  European  soldiers  in  India 
have  become  stedfast  abstainers,  and  have  there- 
by largely  contributed  to  the  increased  physical 
and  moral  stamina  of  the  army. 

General  Havelock  has  contributed  important 
testimony  on  this  point.  In  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  storming  of  Ghuznee,  he  speaks  of  the 
dauntless  heroism  of  his  troops,  and  of  the  for- 
bearance and  humanity  which  they  displayed  after 
they  had  captured  the  fortress.  Not  the  slightest 
insult  was  offered  to  one  of  the  females  found  in 
the  Zenana  within  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  The 
self-denial,  mercy,  and  generosity  in  the  hour  of 
triumph  he  attributed  to  the  soldiers  having  had 
no  spirit  rations  for  a considerable  time  previously, 
and  to  their  having  found  no  intoxicating  liquor 


1 Times , April  i,  1881. 
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amongst  the  plunder  of  Ghuznee.  He  states  that 
no  candid  man  of  military  experience  would  deny 
that  the  character  of  the  scene  after  the  capture  of 
the  stronghold  would  have  been  very  different  if 
spirituous  liquors  had  been  among  the  troops.  In 
view  of  that  military  achievement  the  gallant 
General  has  put  on  record  the  following  important 
testimony  : — “ Since,  then,  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  troops  can  have  forced  marches  of  forty  miles 
and  storm  a fortress  in  twenty-five  minutes  without 
the  aid  of  rum,  behaving  after  success  with  a for- 
bearance and  humanity  unparalleled  in  history, 
let  it  not  henceforth  be  argued  that  distilled 
spirits  are  an  indispensable  portion  of  a soldier’s 
ration.”1  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  is  more 
conclusive  as  a testimony  against  intoxicating 
liquor  or  as  a tribute  to  the  benign  influence  of 
total  abstinence. 

The  experiences  of  General  Havelock  have  been 
more  recently  illustrated  by  the  conduct,  discipline, 
and  endurance  of  the  British  troops  in  Afghanistan 
under  General  Roberts.  In  some  of  the  despatches 
of  that  General  there  is  contained  the  highest  tribute 
that  has  ever  been  paid  to  any  army  in  the  world. 
We  are  told  that  they  marched  through  Afghanistan 


1 Narrative  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan , pp.  88  and  89. 
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respecting  the  rights  of  the  Afghans,  honouring  the 
women,  and  protecting  the  children,  more  like  the 
guardians  of  the  land  than  the  avengers  of  their 
murdered  countrymen. 

Mr  Gregson  says  : — “ The  British  soldier  needs 
no  drink  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty.  Yonder, 
in  the  wild  passes  of  Afghanistan,  I saw  them 
standing  along  the  ramparts  night  and  day,  and 
there  was  not  a single  drop  of  grog  used  in  that 
garrison,  and  there  was  no  crime  and  no  sickness. 
. . . . We  say,  There  is  your  proof  that  British 

soldiers  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  in  the  time  of 
trial  never  need  an  intoxicating  dram  to  make  them 
manly,  patient,  or  brave;  and  we  therefore  denounce 
it  as  a piece  of  dastardly  hypocrisy  to  advocate  the 
use  of  drink  to  make  our  soldiers  brave.” 

Mr  Gregson  further  states  that  the  regiments 
which  stormed  and  captured  Cabul  were  largely 
composed  of  teetotalers.  There  were  the  92d  and 
72d  Highlanders,  and  the  67th  Regiment,  which 
was  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  Highland  regi- 
ments. It  was  their  discipline  and  resolute  attach- 
ment to  duty  which  made  officers  and  soldiers  as 
one  man  determine  to  relieve  Candahar;  and,  after 
performing  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  expeditious 
of  forced  marches  on  record  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare,  Candahar  was  relieved,  and  the 
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hordes  of  Afghans  scattered  before  the  prowess  of 
those  troops  so  largely  composed  of  total  ab- 
stainers.1 

The  advantages  of  soldiers  abstaining  from 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  active  service  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  British  army.  During  the  recent 
struggle  in  the  Transvaal,  while  the  Boers  were 
fighting  for  their  independence,  spirit  rations  were 
unknown  among  them.  There  was  no  lack  of 
bravery,  however,  in  their  ranks,  as  was  proved  at 
the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill,  Lang’s  Nek,  where  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  heroic  achievements  in 
modern  warfare  was  accomplished  by  the  Boers. 
After  several  hours  of  skirmishing,  wherein  they 
displayed  remarkable  coolness  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  their  rifles,  they  stormed  the  Majuba  Hill, 
broke  the  lines  of  the  opposing  force,  and  wrought 
dreadful  havoc  among  the  British  troops,  driving 
what  remained  of  them  from  the  field  of  conflict 
terror-stricken  and  discomfited.  In  an  interview 
between  General  Joubert,  commander  of  the  Boer 
forces,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, shortly  after  the  battle,  we  are  informed 
that  while  the  British  were  engaged  in  drinking  to 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war  in  ginger  brandy, 


1 League  Journal  December  11,  1880. 
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General  Joubert  partook  of  tea  and  sponge  cakes. 
On  offering  a cup  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  Mr  Joubert  said — “I  cannot  offer 
you  champagne,  as  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  did  us  last 
week.  We  don’t  take  such  things  with  us  when 
we  go  to  fight.”1  The  correspondent  adds  that  he 
“ was  greatly  struck  by  the  respect  which  all  the 
Boers  paid  to  Mr  Joubert ; his  least  wish  was 
immediately  obeyed.”  This  testimony  received 
singular  corroboration  by  a statement  made  by 
General  Joubert  in  dismissing  his  troops  on  peace 
having  been  proclaimed.  While  attributing  their 
victory  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  “ to  God 
alone,”  he  thanked  his  troops  for  their  loyalty 
and  obedience,  and  stated  that  during  the  entire 
campaign  he  had  not  required  to  “ punish  any  man 
for  breach  of  discipline.”2 

Therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  results  of 
the  drink  system  as  exhibited  at  home  or  abroad, 
in  civil  or  military  life,  the  partiality  and  patron- 
age extended  to  it  by  the  Government  of  this 
country  comports  neither  with  a wise  policy  nor 
an  enlightened  patriotism. 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  bearing  on 
this  department  of  the  question,  and  that  is  the 


1 Daily  Telegraphy  March  15,  1881. 

2 Ibid,  March  28,  1881. 
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direct  and  positive  benefits  of  personal  abstinence 
upon  public  morality  and  the  health  and  stamina 
of  the  population.  We  have  seen  the  physical 
benefits  of  total  abstinence  upon  the  army,  but  these 
are  peculiar  to  no  class  or  profession  in  life.  By 
making  it  patent  to  the  world  that  the  practice  of 
personal  abstinence  is  beneficial  in  all  climes,  con- 
ditions, and  circumstances,  the  Temperance  reforma- 
tion has  exploded  one  of  the  most  popular  fallacies, 
and  established  one  of  the  most  important  truths 
in  domestic  and  social  economy  that  has  been  made 
manifest  during  the  last  half  century.  The  physical 
advantages  possessed  by  the  abstainer  over  the 
“ moderate  drinker  ” do  not  rest  upon  speculation, 
but  upon  numerous  well-attested  facts,  demonstrated 
by  unchallengeable  data. 

The  Reverend  Stenton  Eardley,  of  Emanuel 
Church,  Streatham,  some  time  ago  published  a 
statement  giving  the  experience  of  a Foresters’ 
Court  in  his  district.  He  states  that  “in  1869  the 
Court  had  120  members,  of  whom  22  were  ab- 
stainers. The  amount  paid  to  the  sick  was  ^97. 
Of  this  the  share  of  the  22  abstainers,  supposing  an 
equality  of  health  in  both  classes,  would  have  been 
£ijy  15s.  8d.,  while  the  sum  received  was  £ 2 , 5s. 
In  1870  the  members  numbered  136,  of  whom  25 
were  abstainers.  The  sick  money  paid  was  £91. 
If  the  25  abstainers  had  enjoyed  no  better  health 
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than  the  non-abstainers,  they  would  have  wanted 
£16,  14s.  6d.,  while  they  only  received  14s.  In 
1871  the  Court  had  150  members,  45  being  ab- 
stainers. The  sick-money  paid  was  ^68.  The  45 
abstainers’  portion,  supposing  there  had  been 
equality  of  health,  would  have  been  £ 30,  8s.,  while 
in  point  of  fact  they  did  not  receive  one  single 
shilling.  Wherein,  we  ask,  do  we  find  the  explana- 
tion for  this  most  instructive  and  interesting  state 
of  things  ? Simply  because  sickness  and  death  was 
at  a minimum  among  the  abstainers,  while  it  was 
at  a maximum  among  the  non-abstainers.”  Again, 
at  a late  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Branch  of 
Rechabites,  Salford  Unity  Friendly  Society,  it 
was  stated  that  out  of  a given  number  five  Odd- 
fellows die  for  three  Rechabites,  while  the  average 
sickness  among  the  former  is  thirteen  days,  and 
among  the  latter  four  days.  So  much  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Temperance  movement  upon  health. 

Then  as  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  we  have  the 
experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance 
and  General  Provident  Institution.  This  life  as- 
surance association  was  established  thirty-nine 
years  ago,  and  as  it  has  two  distinct  sections,  one 
for  abstainers  and  another  for  non-abstainers,  it 
supplies  an  admirable  test  as  to  the  results  of  ab- 
stinence on  longevity.  This  institution  has  issued 
about  100,000  policies,  and  has  a capital  of  well- 
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nigh  £3,000, 000.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
affords  all  the  necessary  data  for  making  a com- 
parison between  the  two  sections.  What,  then,  are 
the  facts  ? Simply  these,  that  the  members  be- 
longing to  the  non-abstaining  section  have  died  at 
an  average  age  which  compares  most  unfavourably 
with  the  average  age  at  which  the  members  of  the 
Temperance  section  have  died  ; and  further,  on  the 
division  of  profits  being  made  every  five  years,  the 
members  of  the  abstaining  section  receive  from  15 
to  52  per  cent,  more  in  the  shape  of  bonus  than 
the  members  of  the  non-abstaining  section.  We 
submit  a return  furnished  by  the  Edinburgh  local 
manager  which  is  most  instructive,  and  should  go 
far  to  commend  abstinence  as  a personal  duty. 

Table  of  Expected  and  Realised  Claims  in  the 
Temperance  and  General  Sections  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General 
Provident  Institution. 


• 

Temperance  Section. 

General  Section. 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Claims. 

Claims. 

Claims. 

Claims. 

1866-70  . 

549 

411 

1,008 

944 

(5  years) 
1871-75  . 

723 

511 

t-i 

to 

ON 

OO 

L330 

(5  years) 

1876-80  . 

(5  years) 

933 

651 

1,485 

1,480 

2,205 

1.573 

3.76l 

3,754 

Total  (15  years) 
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It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the 
claims  in  the  Temperance  section  are  about  29'5 
per  cent,  below  the  expectancy,  and  in  the  general 
section  only  about  07  per  cent.  less. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  being  an- 
nually expended  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
under  public  statutes  by  sanitary  commissioners 
and  local  authorities  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
health,  and  when  we  further  consider  the  still 
larger  amount  being  paid  as  grants  from  the 
National  Exchequer  to  Lunacy,  Poor-law,  and 
Educational  Boards,  we  submit  that  the  Temperance 
movement,  which  combines  all  the  elements  of  a 
healthful,  elevating,  and  educational  enterprise,  is 
not  less  entitled  to  the  encouragement  and  aid  of 
the  Government.  The  theory  of  State  support 
for  Temperance  reform  may  seem  a novel  doctrine, 
but  it  is  not  without  precedent.  Early  in  the  pre- 
sent century  the  unrestricted  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors  in  Sweden  had  deluged  that 
country  with  such  a tide  of  drunkenness  and  de- 
moralisation as  to  threaten  to  involve  the  nation  in 
universal  ruin.  In  1835,  when  the  dissolution  ol 
society  under  the  action  of  alcohol  seemed  inevit- 
able, Providence  appeared  to  interpose  by  send- 
ing a modern  prophet  to  lift  up  his  testimony 
against  the  degrading  curse,  and  to  cry  aloud  and 
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spare  not  among  a sinking  and  degenerate  people. 
While  investigating  into  the  history  of  drink  and 
the  licence  laws  of  Sweden  upon  the  spot,  we 
learned  that  in  the  year  referred  to  Dr  Baird,  from 
America,  visited  Sweden,  and,  while  denouncing  the 
terrible  sin  of  drunkenness,  he  also  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  the  Temperance 
reformation  in  the  United  States.  As  the  result  of 
his  labours  popular  inquiry  was  stimulated,  and  the 
attention  of  the  King  turned  to  the  subject  of  Tem- 
perance reform.  His  Majesty  caused  some  of  Dr 
Baird’s  works  on  Temperance  to  be  translated  into 
the  Swedish  language,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  all 
the  ministers  of  religion  and  heads  of  the  civil  de- 
partments in  the  State.  He  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed Temperance  advocates,  and  issued  an  order 
giving  them  access  to  all  the  churches,  so  that  under 
the  direct  sanction  of  the  Crown  the  claims  of  the 
Temperance  reformation  might  be  urged  upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  people.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
public  opinion  thus  created,  the  Diet  in  Stockholm 
in  1855  passed  a law,  popularly  known  as  the  King’s 
Law,  dealing  with  the  drink  traffic,  the  provisions 
of  which  were  of  the  most  salutary  description. 

By  this  law  private  distillation  was  put  down 
under  heavy  penalties,  and  the  fires  of  forty 
thousand  stills  were  put  out  and  their  deadly  work 
C 
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finally  arrested  at  one  fell  stroke.  By  this  law  it 
was  also  decreed  that  the  Commune  (Local  Autho- 
rity) should  fix  the  number  of  licences  for  the  sale 
of  branvin  to  be  granted  in  their  several  localities, 
with  power  utterly  to  exclude  them  ; so  that  it  will 
be  seen  the  principle  of  permissive  prohibition 
was  recognised  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of  spirits  was 
concerned.  So  generally  have  the  Communes  in 
certain  districts  and  parishes  refused  to  report  in 
favour  of  any  licences  being  granted,  that  more  than 
one-half  the  geographical  area  of  Sweden  is  now 
protected  from  the  temptations  and  demoralisation 
of  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors. 

While  drinking  and  drunkenness  still  prevail  to 
a lamentable  extent  in  many  parts  of  Sweden,  more 
especially  in  large  towns,  the  great  reformation 
which  has  been  wrought  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  noticeable 
facts  in  the  history  of  that  country.  The  extent  to 
which  this  great  social  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  was  brought  about  reflects  lasting  credit 
upon  the  wisdom  and  administrative  capacity  of 
the  Swedish  Government. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


LABOUR  AND  COMMERCE. 


Relation  of  the  Traffic  to  Industrial  Depression — Value  of  Labour  in 
Legitimate  Industry — Reciprocal  Benefits  of  Commercial  Prosperity — 
The  Law  of  Industrial  Progress  reversed — Labour  perverted — Capital 
misapplied — Wages  wasted — Loss  to  Employers  by  Dissipated  Work- 
men— Drink  and  Prison  Labour — Brisk  Trade  and  Increased  Drunken- 
ness— Unequal  Distribution  of  Wealth — Division  of  Drink  Profits — 
Drinking  among  Different  Classes — Drink  and  Foreign  Competition — 
Results  of  Emigration — Advantages  of  American  over  British  Workmen 
— British  Capital  and  Foreign  Investments — British  Agriculture  and 
American  Produce — Ruinous  National  Loss  through  Drink — Remedy 
for  Commercial  Depression. 


HE  relation  of  the  Drink  Traffic  to  the  in- 


dustrial and  commercial  well-being  of  the 
nation  is  invested  with  special  interest  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  labouring  classes  and  capitalists 
alike  are  suffering  from  serious  and  protracted  de- 
pression. The  drink  evil  has  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  suffering  among  the  industrial 
and  commercial  classes,  but  as  this  is  not  so  fully 
recognised  as  it  should  be,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
it  should  be  made  indisputably  clear. 

It  will  be  accepted  as  a settled  principle  in  the 
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industrial  world  that  raw  material  increases  in  value 
as  labour  is  expended  on  it.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  the  working  man.  The  stone  that  is  blasted  or 
hewn  out  of  the  rock  increases  in  value  as  it  passes 
from  one  workman  to  another,  until  it  finds  its  place 
in  the  doorway  or  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  stately 
edifice.  In  like  manner,  the  wool  shorn  from  the 
sheep’s  back  increases  in  value  at  each  successive 
stage  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  until  it  passes 
into  the  wareroom  a web  of  superfine  black  cloth  or 
a piece  of  good  tweed.  In  every  field  or  depart- 
ment of  honest  and  legitimate  industry  the  same 
principle  receives  confirmation.  But  if  we  apply 
this  principle  to  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  the  exceptional  character  of  the  business 
becomes  strikingly  apparent.  Up  to  the  time 
that  the  wholesome  grain  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  brewer  and  distiller,  it  represents  at  once  the 
honest  reward  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  reaper, 
and  the  return  on  the  capital  of  the  farmer.  But 
when  transferred  to  the  brewery  or  the  distillery  we 
have  a complete  reversal  of  all  natural  and  economic 
laws.  The  labour  subsequently  expended  upon  it 
tends  to  a very  different  result.  It  is  all  intended 
to  make  the  grain  unfit  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  given  by  a beneficent  Creator,  and  to  throw  it 
into  a state  of  putrefaction,  in  order  to  produce 
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those  fiery  liquors  which  are  the  bane  of  our  country 
and  the  race.  Thus  we  find  the  law  of  improvement 
and  increased  value  which  holds  good  in  all  other 
processes  of  manufacture  reversed,  and  that  which 
constitutes  one  of  Heaven’s  richest  blessings  is  con- 
verted into  a terrible  curse. 

Another  fundamental  principle  which  underlies 
the  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prise is  the  impulse  given  to  general  prosperity  by 
the  successful  prosecution  of  useful  and  legitimate 
trades.  For  example,  where  one  whose  business 
consists  in  selling  clothing,  furniture,  or  books,  is 
successful  in  rapidly  disposing  of  stock,  he  is  forced 
by  the  very  necessities  of  the  case  to  be  the  medium 
through  which  the  labour  market  is  quickened ; and 
prosperity  and  comfort  are  made  to  flow  to  those 
upon  whom  he  is  dependent  for  a renewal  of  his 
stock  or  further  supplies.  They  in  their  turn  be- 
come the  means  of  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
and  comfort  of  those  with  whom  they  have  trading 
relations,  so  that,  by  the  operation  of  this  salutary 
principle,  substantial  benefits  are  conferred  upon 
the  general  community. 

Here,  again,  the  exceptional  character  of  the  drink 
traffic  discovers  itself.  In  the  case  of  the  liquor-seller 
who  is  successful  in  rapidly  disposing  of  the  contents 
of  his  hogsheads  and  puncheons,  we  have  a complete 
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reversal  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  legitimate 
trader.  Without  regard  either  to  wishes  or  inten- 
tions, the  liquor-seller,  while  contributing,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-bye,  only  a comparative  trifle  to 
the  labour  market,  becomes  the  agent  for  increasing, 
not  the  comfort  and  well-being,  but  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  the  community. 

Observe  here  how  thoroughly  the  law  of  indus- 
trial utility  is  reversed.  In  proportion  as  the 
liquor-seller  succeeds  in  his  traffic,  does  health  be- 
come supplanted  by  disease,  industry  by  idleness, 
and  virtue  by  vice ; while  honest,  sober,  good 
citizens  are  converted  into  criminals,  paupers,  and 
lunatics. 

The  depressing  effect  of  this  state  of  things 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  must 
be  apparent  to  all.  Commercial  men,  with  over- 
stocked warehouses,  lament  over  the  general,  serious, 
and  prolonged  depression  ; but  how  in  the  name 
of  reason  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  the  nation  at 
large  spends  about  ,£2,500,000  weekly  on  those 
besotting  and  maddening  liquors  which  are  filling 
the  land  with  beggary  and  crime,  dissipating  the 
energy,  and  destroying  the  independence  of  the 
people  ? It  requires  no  mathematician  to  demon- 
strate that  if  a given  number  of  working  men  spend 
a large  proportion  of  their  earnings  in  the  public- 
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house,  it  is  impossible  that  the  money  thus  ex- 
pended can  also  go  to  the  landlord  to  pay  rent, 
or  to  the  general  merchant  to  purchase  blankets, 
clothing,  or  food  for  neglected  families. 

“ Everything,”  says  Professor  Kirk,  “ which  im- 
poverishes the  purchasers  in  our  markets,  so  far 
renders  trade  with  them  impossible.  We  shall 
suppose  that  you  have  a certain  stock  of  goods, 
and  you  have  a customer  who  wants  them,  and 
has  the  money  ready  with  which  to  buy,  but  a 
card-sharper  comes  across  him  and  takes  this 
money  for  nothing.  Where  is  your  trade  ? It  is 
annihilated.  What  does  it  signify  if,  instead  of  a 
card-sharper,  it  is  Her  Majesty’s  Government  ? It 
signifies  nothing.  The  power  to  purchase  is 
gone,  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  you  that  it  has 
been  respectably  swindled.”1 

These  results — ruinous  as  they  are  to  the  nation’s 
commercial  interests — may  be  mourned  over  and  de- 
plored; Christians  may  pray  and  politicians  labour 
that  they  may  be  averted  ; but  as  well  might  they 
expect  by  prayer  and  effort  to  suspend  the  law 
of  gravitation  as  expect,  while  the  liquor  traffic 
exists,  to  avert  those  direful  consequences  which) 
by  an  inexorable  law  of  the  Eternal,  must  ever 
flow  from  it. 


1 British  Trade,  p.  196. 
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Another  special  feature  of  drink-making  is  the 
small  amount  of  money  expended  upon  the  labour 
required  for  the  production  of  spirituous  liquors. 
In  the  Edinburgh  distillery,  to  which  we  formerly 
referred  as  contributing  upwards  of  a million  ster- 
ling per  annum  to  the  revenue  in  the  shape  of 
duty,  there  are  manufactured  annually  upwards  of 
2,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  while  only  150  work- 
men are  employed.  In  1880  there  were  1 18  whisky 
distilleries  in  Scotland,  and  the  total  quantity 
manufactured  by  them  during  that  year  was 
8,041,957  gallons.  Taking  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  Caledonian  Distillery  as  a fair 
criterion,  we  find  that  the  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  whisky  in  Scot- 
land was  about  600.  Assuming  18s.  as  the  average 
price  per  gallon  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  sum  ex- 
pended upon  whisky  would  amount  to  ^7,237,761. 
Were  this  sum  diverted  into  channels  of  legitimate 
industry,  no  less  than  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the 
above  sum,  would  find  its  way  into  the  labour 
market,  and  would  thus  employ  no  fewer  than 
46,395  workmen  at  an  average  wage  of  30s.  per 
week.  Surely  this  is  a fact  calculated  to  open  the 
eyes  of  working  men — interested,  as  they  necessarily 
are,  in  the  development  of  industry — to  the  suicidal 
policy  of  supporting  a system  so  antagonistic  to 
their  best  interests. 
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In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  power  wielded 
by  the  drink  traffic  as  a disturbing  element  in  our 
industrial  and  social  system,  we  must  endeavour  to 
realise  the  extent  to  which  the  energies  of  the 
nation  are  being  wasted  by  it,  and  see  how  the 
enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  in  it  is  being 
misapplied.  According  to  the  authority  of  Sir  John 
Holker,  lately  one  of  the  highest  Crown  officials  in 
England,  there  is  well-nigh  1,000,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  Then, 
in  addition,  we  have  a non-productive  population  of 
paupers,  criminals,  lunatics,  and  dissolute  persons, 
amounting  to  other  3,000,000.  As  no  person  can 
be  said  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  State,  or  fulfil 
the  mission  of  life,  who  does  not  contribute  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  we  hesitate  not,  in  view  of 
such  a gross  waste  of  productive  power,  to  brand 
the  liquor  traffic  as  a great  social  curse,  and  a 
standing  disgrace  to  a civilised  country. 

There  is  still  another  large  class  drafted  away 
from  the  producing  power  of  the  country  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  We  refer  to  that 
numerous  and  intelligent  section  of  the  community 
connected  with  the  Excise,  and  the  immense  array 
of  police,  prison,  and  poor-law  officials  engaged 
in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Every 
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thinking  person  must  be  ready  to  admit  that,  but 
for  the  demoralising  operation  of  the  drink  traffic, 
two-thirds  of  their  number  might  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  contributing  directly  to  the  material 
wealth  of  the  State.  Further,  this  large  staff  of 
officials,  called  into  requisition  by  the  drink  system, 
must  be  remunerated.  To  do  this,  oppressive 
imperial  and  local  taxation  must  necessarily  be 
imposed  upon  the  sober  and  industrious  portion 
of  the  nation.  We  have  here  injustice  so  flagrant 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  should  not 
long  since  have  been  brought  within  the  sweep  and 
condemnation  of  the  law. 

We  are  still  confronted  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  traffic,  and  the 
fabulous  sum  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  its 
voluntary  dupes.  Professor  Leone  Levi  states 
— although  we  think  the  amount  overestimated — 
that  there  is  ^117,000,000  invested  in  the  drink 
traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; while  Mr  Hoyle 
informs  us  that  in  1878  there  was  expended  upon 
intoxicating  liquor  upwards  of  ;£  142,000,000. 

Another  consideration  is,  that  while  the  money 
expended  in  legitimate  trade  gives  the  purchaser  a 
fair  equivalent  in  value,  that  which  is  spent  upon 
intoxicating  drink  gives  him  only  that  which  injures 
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his  physical  being,  not  unfrequently  damages  his 
moral  nature,  and  fills  him  at  times  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  shame  and  remorse.  There  is  not 
only  the  absence  of  any  substantial  return,  but,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  of  money  expended,  there 
is  the  time  lost  in  drinking,  and,  consequently, 
reduced  earnings.  Professor  Kirk,  who  has  looked 
somewhat  closely  into  the  subject,  says  : — “ The 
extent  to  which  productive  labour  is  diminished 
by  the  influence  of  the  drink  system  is  incredible. 
We  received  a statement  from  a foreman  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  wages  of  workmen  under  him.  He 
took  a case  from  the  wages  book  as  a fair  average 
specimen,  and  gave  it  as  follows  : — ‘ During  eight 
weeks  before  taking  a pledge  of  abstinence  the 
man’s  average  weekly  earnings  were  £\,  6s.  9jd. ; 
during  eight  weeks  when  keeping  the  pledge 
£i}  14s.  4d. ; during  eight  weeks  after  breaking  the 
pledge  £1,  6s.  iojd.  Here  is  a loss  of  wages 
equal  to  7s.  6d.  per  week — as  near  as  may  be  £20 
a year  on  one  man.’  If  we  consider  the  com- 
parative inefficiency  of  the  man,  the  loss  to  society 
is  far  greater ; and  if  we  add  the  sum  spent  by 
such  a man  on  the  liquor  itself,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  how  pauperism  must  soon  overtake  both  him 
and  his.”1 


1 Britain' s Drawbacks , p.  15. 
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The  testimony  elicited  by  the  Convocation  of 
the  Province  of  York  under  this  head  is  cor- 
roborative. A schedule  was  issued  to  some  of  the 
largest  employers  of  labour  containing  the  follow- 
ing question  : — •“  Can  you  give  any  definite  opinion 
from  your  experience  as  to  the  proportionate 
amount  of  wages  spent  either  by  your  own  or 
work  people  generally  in  drink?”  The  replies 
returned  are  sadly  instructive,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  sentences  quoted  from  among  the 
testimonies  of  these  employers,  which  are  by  no 
means  exceptional. 

(1)  “ I should  think  that  the  adult  males  spend 
'upon  an  average  3s.  weekly.” 

(2)  “ A large  proportion  ; sometimes  a man  will 
spend  a week’s  wages  at  a time  in  drink.” 

(3)  “ So  far  as  my  own  workmen  are  concerned, 
I should  say  that  in  some  instances  half  their 
earnings  are  thus  spent.” 

(4)  “ Most  of  them  spend  a very  large  amount.” 

(5)  “ I consider  that  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per 
cent,  of  wages  is  thus  spent.” 

(6)  “ The  proportion  of  wages  spent  in  liquor  and 
tobacco  in  the  manufacturing  districts  about  here 
is  at  least  30  per  cent.” 

(7)  “ I should  say  the  average  expenditure  all 
round  is  one-fourth  of  their  wages.” 
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(8)  “ In  our  establishment  it  is  considered  to  be 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  gross  earnings.” 

(9)  “ We  have  those  earning  from  20s.  to  30s. 
weekly  who  have  never  a penny  on  Friday  morning; 
drink  and  extravagance  have  taken  it.” 

(10)  “I  estimate  that  our  work  people  on  an 
average  spend  a tenth  of  their  wages  on  drink,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  generally  that  at  least  15  per 
cent,  is  spent.” 

(11)  “We  should  think  that,  striking  an  average, 
10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  working  people  is 
spent  on  drink.” 

(12)  “At  present  we  should  suppose  it  amounts 
to  one-third  all  round.”1 

Mr  Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.,  one  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labour  in  Europe,  whose  experience 
and  intelligence  constitute  him  no  mean  authority 
on  this  subject,  supplies  additional  evidence  on 
this  point.  This  gentleman,  while  presiding  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Chelmsford  on  the  12th  of 
January  1881,  stated  that  he  had  made  a calcula- 
tion as  to  the  losses  sustained  by  masters  and  men 
through  the  workmen  wasting  their  money  and 
time  on  drink,  and  found  that  in  Sheffield,  in  con- 
nection with  one  firm  alone,  £35,000  in  the  course 
of  a year  had  been  wasted  in  that  way.  Well 


1 Convocation  of  York  Report  on  Intemperance , pp.  169-71. 
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might  Mr  Whitworth  add — “ If  England  wished  to 
maintain  her  proud  position,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  so  unless  she  altered  her  tactics  on  the  drink 
question.”  Yet  how  slow  are  the  working  classes  to 
learn  this  truth — a truth  which  the  most  bitter 
experience  is  daily  teaching  them  ! That  vast 
numbers  of  them  should  continue  to  toil  and 
struggle  on  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
afternoon  amid  the  privations  and  hardships 
peculiar  to  their  lot,  and  persist  in  pouring  their 
hard-won  earnings  into  the  till  of  the  liquor-seller, 
is  one  of  those  unaccountable  infatuations  which 
defy  explanation.  None  but  those  who  belong  to 
the  working  classes,  or  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  their  welfare,  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  humiliation  to  which  many  of 
them  are  voluntarily  exposing  themselves  through 
their  connection  with  the  drink  system.  Were 
they  subjected  to  one  tithe  of  such  indignity  by 
the  conduct  of  their  employers  or  by  any  trade 
influence,  it  would  be  met  by  organisation  and 
resistance  of  the  most  resolute  and  effective  char- 
acter. How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  continuous 
and  steady  support  accorded  to  the  public-house 
interest  by  so  many  of  the  industrial  classes  when 
it  entails  upon  them  such  untold  misery  ? There 
is,  while  drinking,  a strain  upon  their  vital 
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energies  not  only  much  greater,  but  more 
damaging  and  irreparable  in  its  results  than 
when  they  are  engaged  at  their  ordinary 
employment.  There  are  the  mental  torture  and 
remorse  which  ever  follow  a course  of  dissipation 
and  drunkenness,  and  there  are  other  results  ensu- 
ing which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  never  taken  into 
account.  Take  an  illustration.  A clothier  in 
Edinburgh  who  employs  a number  of  workmen, 
was  lately  engaged  in  executing  a contract  for  the 
supply  of  livery  to  a public  company.  While  the 
contract  was  being  executed,  several  of  the 
workmen  made  a demand  for  an  advance  of 
1 2^2  pei'  cent,  on  their  wages.  The  master 
having  entered  into  the  contract  at  the  current 
rate  of  wages  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand. 
The  men  struck  work  and  betook  themselves 
to  a “drinking-bout,”  which  lasted  for  several 
days.  A piece  of  cloth  having  disappeared  from 
the  warehouse  of  the  employer,  suspicion  fell  upon 
some  of  the  men  on  strike.  Three  of  them  were 
subsequently  apprehended,  convicted  of  theft,  nd 
sent  to  jail.  While  undergoing  sentence  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contract  was  sent  to  the  governor 
of  the  prison  to  be  completed.  There  those  same 
workmen,  who  while  at  liberty  had  refused  to  work 
when  earning  5s.  per  day,  were  compelled  to  finish 
the  contract  without  any  remuneration  other  than 
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the  prison  fare.  At  first  sight  the  incident  is  some- 
what ludicrous,  but  it  has  an  aspect  which  will  not 
only  restrain  any  display  of  mirth,  but  will  produce 
very  serious  reflections.  How  must  the  iron  have 
entered  into  the  souls  of  those  poor  drink-made 
criminals  as  they  cursed  the  agent  and  the  appetite 
by  which  they  had  been  placed  in  a position  so 
calculated  to  arouse  them  to  thoughtfulness,  if  not 
to  fill  them  with  shame.  Talk  of  the  tyranny  to 
which  working  men  are  exposed  ! Where,  we  ask, 
under  heaven  could  you  find  a tyranny  more  de- 
grading than  that  of  the  liquor  traffic  ? — all  the 
more  galling  that  it  is  self-imposed.  Surely  if  any- 
thing is  calculated  to  make  the  working  classes 
combine  and  strike  against  the  liquor  curse,  it  is 
the  lesson  taught  by  such  a case  as  this. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  and  disheartening  facts 
in  the  history  of  civilisation  is  this,  that  the  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness  of  the  masses  of  this  country 
are  conditioned  and  regulated  by  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  increased  re- 
muneration obtained  for  employment.1  The  fact 

1 The  present  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Vernon  Har- 
court,  in  speaking  on  this  subject  recently,  said  that  “the 
character  of  the  evil  is  of  that  sort  which  increases  rather 
than  diminishes  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  . . . 

The  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  at  the  mercy  of  this 
unhappy  vice.” — Alliance  News,  January  ist,  1 88 1 . 
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here  stated  received  a singular  confirmation  among 
the  mining  population  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
during  the  coal  famine. 

Dr  Gibb,  the  medical  officer  for  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, in  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Glasgow,  stated  that  when 
wages  in  the  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge  district  were 
5s.  per  day,  there  were  1335  drunken  commitments; 
when  8s.  per  day,  there  were  2818 ; and  when  1 is.  per 
day,  there  were  4402.  In  corroboration  of  this  he 
further  affirmed  that  the  fines  paid  into  the  police 
exchequer  were  as  follows  : — 

When  wages  were  5s.  per  day,  ^495. 

When  wages  were  8s.  per  day,  £1304. 

And  when  wages  were  us.  per  day,  £2669} 
This  sad  experience  is  not  confined  to  the  mining 
districts.  Having  for  many  years  studied  the  police 
returns  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  large  towns  in  the  Kingdom,  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  anyone  who  has  access  to 
the  weekly  register  of  police  commitments,  and 
will  carefully  weigh  the  facts  which  are  there  pre- 
sented, will  be  able  to  tell  whether  trade  is  brisk 
or  depressed  for  the  time  being  by  the  number 


1 Transactions  of  National  Association  for  Promotion  of 
Social  Science , 1874,  p.  329. 
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of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  which  take 
place. 

The  report  of  Captain  M‘Call,  Chief-Constable  ot 
Glasgow,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1880, 
is  strikingly  instructive.  During  1879  the  police 
arrests  in  that  city  for  simple  assaults,  drunkenness, 
etc.,  were  31,286.  During  1880  they  had  increased 
to  40,772.1  That  this  startling  increase  in  the 
drunkenness  of  that  city  is  accounted  for  by  the 
greatly  increased  activity  in  ship-building  on  the 
Clyde  during  the  latter  year  seems  scarcely  to  ad- 
mit of  question. 

The  report  of  Police-Superintendent  Dewar,  ot 
Dundee,  furnishes  another  illustration  in  point.  He 
says : — “ The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  persons  apprehended  or  cited  during  the 
year  is  accounted  for  by  a greater  number  having 
been  apprehended  for  petty  assaults,  breaches  of  the 
peace,  and  drunkenness.  This  increase  indicates 
that  through  the  gradual  revival  of  trade  money 
has  been  more  plentiful,  and  there  has  been  a 
greater  indulgence  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors.”  2 


1 Captain  APCalFs  Criminal  Returns . — Glasgow,  1 88  r , 

p.  8. 

2 Captain  Dewar's  Report  of  Crimes  and  Offences. — Dun- 
dee, 1881,  p.  5. 
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It  is  a most  humiliating  acknowledgment,  but 
we  feel  constrained  to  affirm  that  just  as  certainly 
as  does  the  barometer  indicate  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  so  certainly  do  constant  employment 
and  high  wages  indicate  an  increase  of  British 
drunkenness.  Would  to  God  that  we  could  impress 
the  import  of  this  stern  and  ominous  fact  on  men’s 
minds  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  an  abiding  con- 
viction ! Could  we  succeed  in  this  we  believe  that 
the  question  of  Temperance  reform,  instead  of  being 
trifled  with,  would  be  taken  up  as  a question  of 
pressing  and  paramount  national  importance.  That 
well-nigh  half-a-million  sterling  daily  should  flow 
into  the  treasuries  of  the  traders  in  strong  drink 
in  this  country  is  without  a parallel  in  any  nation’s 
history.  We  have  here  an  explanation  of  an  im- 
portant fact,  viz.,  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  passing  into  the  hands  of  a comparatively  small 
number  of  individuals,  who  are  daily  becoming 
richer,  while  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are 
daily  becoming  poorer.  While  millions  of  working- 
men and  their  families  are  at  the  point  of  starva- 
tion, brewers  and  distillers  are  revelling  amid 
wealth  and  luxury  almost  without  limit.  It  is  here 
we  touch  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  in  the 
great  drink  imposture  of  this  country.  If  society 
could  be  brought  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  it 
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is  being  fleeced  by  the  Government  and  the  dis- 
tiller, such  realisation,  one  would  think,  would  be 
sufficient  to  originate,  and  that  speedily,  the  flames 
of  a social  revolution.  Mark  the  share  which  falls 
to  each  of  those  concerned  in  the  continuance  of 
the  drink  system,  which  all  experience  proves  to 
be  subversive  of  the  virtue,  morality,  and  happiness 
of  the  community.  First  comes  the  Government, 
which  secures  58  per  cent,  as  its  share  for  making 
the  iniquity  “ legal,”  and  allowing  it  to  continue  ; 
then  comes  the  distiller,  who  claims  15  per  cent, 
as  his  portion  of  the  spoil  ; next  comes  the  seller, 
who  is  allowed  24^  per  cent,  for  dispensing  the 
demoralising  drug ; and  last  of  all  comes  the 
working-man,  who  receives  only  2^  per  cent,  for 
the  labour  he  has  expended  in  manufacturing  that 
which  is  the  “ skaith  ” of  his  country  and  the 
deadly  foe  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  work- 
ing-classes are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  drinking 
and  drunkenness  which  prevail.  Dudley  Baxter,  in 
his  work  on  the  Taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
gives  us  the  result  of  his  investigations  as  to  the 
comparative  share  of  the  working,  middle,  and 
aristocratic  classes  in  supporting  the  drink  traffic 
of  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  the  average  con- 
sumption of  liquor  by  the  families  of  15  journey- 
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man  printers  in  Westminster  for  one  year  was  105 
gallons  of  beer  and  two  gallons  of  spirits ; among 
the  families  of  the  middle  classes  with  an  income 
of  ^1000  per  annum,  the  average  consumption  is 
30  dozens  of  wine  and  6 gallons  of  spirits  ; while 
in  the  case  of  a wealthy  family  with  an  income  of 
£ 6000  per  annum,  the  consumption  of  wine 
amounts  to  166  gallons,  of  beer  2200  gallons,  and 
of  spirits  51  gallons.1  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
while  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  are  dis- 
astrously affected  by  the  drink  monopoly,  all  classes 
share  in  the  responsibility  for  its  continuance. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  continuous  drain 
upon  the  physical  and  financial  resources  of  the 
nation,  is  a question  which  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  our  future.  Those  who  have  mastered  in  any 
degree  the  intricate  laws  which  affect  the  nation’s 
industry,  or  which  regulate  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  countries,  cannot  fail  to  be  solici- 
tous about  the  future  of  British  trade.  The 
enormous  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages,  and  is  chiefly  due  to  her  abounding 
minerals  and  the  skill  and  indomitable  energy  of 
her  sons.  For  generations  British  industry  found 
a market  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  until  a 


1 Taxation  oj  the  United  Kingdom , pp.  165-169. 
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comparatively  modern  date  stood  unrivalled  ; and 
our  country  had  earned  the  enviable  distinction  of 
being  “the  workshop  of  the  world.”  Now,  how- 
ever, things  are  greatly  changed ; and,  however  un- 
pleasant and  distasteful  to  our  prejudices  it  may 
be,  it  must  still  be  admitted  that  in  many  particu- 
lars we  are  being  distanced  in  the  industrial  race 
by  the  competition  of  other  nations.  Our  working 
and  commercial  classes  continue  to  experience  a 
depression  which  for  severity  and  duration  has 
rarely  if  ever  been  exceeded.  We  have  no  wish  to 
speak  dogmatically,  but  we  think  it  extremely 
doubtful  that  this  country  will,  without  a great 
change  in  the  social  arrangements  and  habits  of 
her  people,  ever  again  realise,  as  she  has  formerly 
done  after  seasons  of  similar  depression,  the  full 
flow  of  the  tide  of  material  prosperity.  There  are 
certainly  many  important  facts  which  strongly 
favour  such  a view.  The  United  States,  long  our 
best  customers  for  minerals  and  industrial  products, 
can  now  well-nigh  dispense  with  our  importations. 
Not  only  so,  America,  with  her  inventive  genius, 
skill,  and  intrepidity,  has  met  us  in  the  markets  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  beaten  us  in  the  field  of  open  competi- 
tion. In  Africa,  likewise,  our  trade  is  being  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Americans  with  the  same  result. 
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Mr  Mulhall,  in  his  Balance-sheet  of  the  World , 
states  that  “in  1880  the  industries  of  Great  Britain 
attained  a point  never  before  reached  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  but  if  we  compare  the  progress 
made  during  the  decade  we  shall  find  it  was  less 
than  in  the  interval  from  i860  to  1870,  and  much 
less  than  in  the  United  States  during  the  ten  years 
now  under  consideration.” 1 While  more  sanguine 
as  to  the  industrial  future  of  Great  Britain  than  we 
are,  Mr  Mulhall  is  frank  enough  to  confess  that 
this  is  probably  the  last  time  that  Great  Britain 
will  occupy  the  highest  rank  in  the  industrial 
nations  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  still  another  fact  well  calculated  to 
awaken  our  concern.  America  is  to  a large  extent 
taking  possession  of  our  home  markets  in  many 
most  important  departments  of  skilled  labour.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  implements  in 
use  in  the  country  are  of  American  manufacture, 
and,  while  cheaper,  are  found  to  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purposes  they  are  meant  to  serve.  More- 
over, the  importation  of  the  products  of  skilled 
labour  from  America  is  no  longer  confined  to  agri- 
cultural implements.  There  is  scarcely  a depart- 
ment in  social  life  where  articles  of  American 


1 Balance-sheet  of  the  World , p.  41. 
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manufacture  are  not  now  to  be  met  with.  British- 
made  furniture  is  being  rapidly  supplanted  by 
American.  Large  quantities  of  ready-made  doors 
and  windows  are  being  regularly  shipped  to  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  and  are  now  extensively 
used  by  builders  in  the  erection  of  houses.  The 
extent  to  which  this  trade  is  being  carried  on  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact  that  in  May  1880  no  fewer 
than  20,000  foreign-made  doors  were  received  in 
one  of  our  ports  in  one  week.  Assuming  that  the 
making  of  each  door  would  employ  a workman  for 
a day  and  a-half,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  impor- 
tation of  this  one  article  during  one  week  there  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  labour-market  as  much 
work  as  would  have  given  employment  to  96 
carpenters  during  an  entire  year.  It  is  an  ominous 
fact,  too,  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  skilled  trades- 
men are  daily  working  with  American  tools.  Dr 
Hargreaves,  one  of  the  leading  social  economists  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a work  recently  published  on  the 
national  resources  of  America,  states  that  “ England 
with  all  her  present  facilities  and  machinery  for 
manufacturing,  and  the  source  of  all  her  wealth,  is 
now  very  nearly  overtaken  by  the  United  States  in 
the  race  to  become  the  world’s  workshop  and  fac- 
tory.” An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
America  is  successfully  competing  with  us  in 
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South  Africa  is  furnished  by  a letter  received  by  a 
Dundee  merchant  from  an  extensive  trader  in 
Natal,  which  contains  the  following  passage  : — “ I 
don’t  know  whether  you  have  ever  given  much  at- 
tention to  American  manufactured  goods ; if  you 
have  not,  I advise  you  to  look  into  the  matter  at 
once.  Our  Durban  firm  are  now  importing  almost 
all  kinds  of  goods  from  America  in  preference  to 
goods  of  English  manufacture.  I am  selling 
American  door-locks  at  a cheaper  price  than  I 
could  do  English,  and  the  get-up  of  the  American 
is  far  superior.  Our  firm  has  lately  had  a consider- 
able shipment  of  Yankee  ironmongery  as  a sample, 
with  this  result,  that  for  the  future  the  major  part 
of  our  hardware  orders  will  go  to  the  United 
States.  Their  screws  are  much  better  finished 
than  those  made  in  England.  We  also  had  a 
quantity  of  ladies’  and  men’s  boots,  and  I assure 
you  that  they  can  do  these  things  well ; besides, 
they  do  them  up  so  much  nicer  than  the  home 
manufacturers.  It  is  quite  a pleasure  to  handle 
and  sell  any  article  of  American  manufacture.” 

The  competition  with  America  is  being  ex- 
perienced by  other  than  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial classes.  By  the  enterprise  of  her  agricul- 
tural population,  and  her  boundless  resources  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain  and  the  rearing  of  sheep 
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and  cattle,  our  agricultural  classes  are  suffering 
extensively.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  by 
diminished  rents  to  reduce  the  value  of  land,  and 
thereby  to  involve  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in 
serious  difficulty.  That  the  value  of  land  in  this 
country  must  undergo  a very  considerable  diminu- 
tion appears  inevitable,  if  the  families  of  our  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers  are  not  to  be  expatriated, 
and  the  population  of  Great  Britain  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for 
their  food  supply. 

That  the  success  of  America  as  our  rival  in  the 
market  of  industrial  productions  finds  its  remote 
cause  in  the  operation  of  the  drink  system  of  this 
country  is  manifest.  Through  its  corrupting  and 
deteriorating  influence,  our  social  condition  has 
become  such  that  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  enterprising  of  our  mechanics  are 
finding  it  for  their  advantage  to  leave  their  father- 
land  and  find  employment  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  United  States.1 

1 During  April  1 88 1 “no  fewer  than  7800  emigrants  sailed 
from  the  Clyde  for  foreign  ports — 7300  for  America  and  500 
for  the  Australian  Colonies.  70  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants 
were  foreigners,  principally  Germans,  Scandinavians,  &c. 
The  present  emigration  is  greatly  in  excess  of  any  previous 
year,  the  average  during  the  month  of  April  not  exceeding 
2000.  Every  steamer  leaving  the  Clyde  for  America  secures 
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While  our  home  governmental  policy  has  long 
been  one  of  gross  neglect,  the  Government  of  the 
States  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  and  turn  to 
account  the  brain  power  as  well  as  the  manual 
labour  of  her  immigrants.  Having  largely  supplied 
America  with  the  brain  and  enterprise,  we  are  now 
supplying  her  with  the  necessary  capital  to  develop 
her  boundless  resources.  To  such  a pass  have 
things  now  come  in  this  country,  that  capitalists,  as 
well  as  labourers,  are  turning  to  America,  and  find- 
ing there  remunerative  investments  for  their  wealth 
and  energy.  Would  that  statesmen  and  politicians, 
who  are  so  largely  responsible  for  the  continuance 
and  intensifying  of  the  drink  evil,  could  be  induced 
under  the  influence  of  honest  patriotism  to  look 
this  question  fairly  in  the  face  ! Ere  long  it  may 
be  too  late.  Why  should  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  great  industrial  revolution  continue  to  operate 
so  seriously  to  the  prejudice  of  our  country?  This 
is  a question  of  pressing  moment  to  all  interested 
in  preserving  our  national  honour  and  our  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Doubtless  there  are  a variety  of 
reasons  which  may  in  part  account  for  our  industrial 
declension,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  drinking 

a full  complement  of  passengers.  No  fewer  than  80,000 
emigrants  from  Great  Britain  were  landed  in  New  York 
during  the  month/’ — Daily  Review , May  10,  1881. 
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habits  of  the  people,  and  the  tremendous  hold  which 
the  traffic  has  upon  the  nation,  have  most  largely 
to  do  with  it.  Mr  Benjamin  Whitworth,  who  is 
much  interested  in  this  subject,  referring  to  the 
keenness  of  American  competition,  says’: — “ I will 
acknowledge  that  the  British  workman  when  he 
is  sober  and  at  work  can  do  an  amount  of  work 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  workman  in  the 
world  ; but  I maintain  that  the  sober,  steady  man 
abroad,  although  not  so  effective  in  skill  as  the 
Englishman,  will  beat  him  in  the  long  run,  because 
he  will  work  continuously  from  the  Monday  to  the 
Saturday,  for  with  him  there  is  no  such  thing 
known  as  Saint  Monday.”1  This  testimony  is  sus- 
tained by  recent  American  investigations.  Some 
years  ago  the  United  States  Government,  through 
their  consuls  and  agents,  instituted  inquiries  into 
the  habits  of  workmen  in  various  countries,  with 
the  view  of  comparing  the  productive  power  of 
the  American  workmen  with  those  of  European 
countries.  In  the  report  published  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  was  stated  that  900 
Americans  engaged  in  the  iron  trade  could  in  the 
same  space  of  time  execute  as  much  work  as  1000 
British  workmen.  This,  we  are  told,  is  because  of 


1 Alliance  News. — March  29,  1879. 
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their  superior  adaptability,  arising  from  their  more 
sober  habits.  As  a general  rule,  the  Americans,  we 
are  informed,  commence  work  on  Monday  morning, 
while  in  the  iron  districts  of  England  many  of  the 
men  enter  upon  a course  of  drinking  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  are  not  able  to  resume  their  work  till  the 
Tuesday  and  sometimes  the  Wednesday  morning. 
We  have  here  a matter  which  most  certainly  de- 
mands the  attention  of  the  Government,  as  it  clearly 
comes  within  its  province  to  see  that  the  British 
workman  is  not  unfairly  handicapped  in  the  inter- 
national race  of  industrial  competition. 

The  antagonism  of  the  drink  system  to  com- 
mercial activity  is  still  further  seen  in  its  limitation 
of  the  sphere  for  profitable  investment  of  capital. 
Ironmasters,  builders,  and  manufacturers  of  probity 
and  experience  are  all  willing  and  anxious  to  enter 
upon  extensive  undertakings  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. Capitalists  are  equally  willing  to  ad- 
vance the  necessary  means  to  pay  wages  and  carry 
on  the  several  undertakings,  but  the  action  of  both 
parties  is  arrested,  because  in  the  absence  of  de- 
mand there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  either  party 
being  remunerated  or  guaranteed  immunity  from 
serious  loss.  Why  this  lack  of  demand  ? Is  it  be- 
cause the  people  are  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
comforts  and  necessaries  of  life?  Verily,  no. 
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Millions  of  them  are  herding  together  in  wretched 
and  insanitary  dwellings,  without  either  clothing, 
furniture,  or  food — doomed  to  pine  or  perish,  many 
of  them  for  lack  of  those  very  necessaries  by  which 
the  market  is  glutted.  And  it  seems  indisputable 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  liquor  traffic  absorbs 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country  affords  the  true 
explanation  of  this  deplorable  state  of  things.  It  is 
computed  by  Mr  Hoyle,  whose  statistics  always 
command  attention,  that  there  is  an  annual  direct 
and  indirect  loss  to  the  nation  of  ^280,000,000  by 
the  operation  of  the  drink  traffic — that  is,  in  round 
numbers,  a sum  of  about  three-quarters  of  a million 
daily.  Were  this  enormous  sum  turned  into 
channels  of  legitimate  commerce,  who  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  impetus  which  would  thereby  be  given 
to  the  springs  of  industry  and  commercial  enter- 
prise would  cause  depression  in  trade  to  disappear 
like  the  mist  before  the  rising  sun  ? Let  us  en- 
deavour to  bring  ourselves  face  to  face  with  this 
grand  possible  reality.  If  the  sum  of  upwards  of 
five  millions  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  every 
fortnight  upon  drink  was  rescued  from  the  liquor 
power,  how  instantaneous  the  revolution  for  good  ! 
Such  a sum  expended  every  succeeding  fortnight 
among  the  business  community  would  tell  with 
marvellous  effect  on  the  state  of  trade,  and  give  the 
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confidence  which  is  wanting  in  commercial  classes. 
Houses  now  empty  would  be  speedily  occupied, 
while  many  persons  now  beggared  and  enfeebled 
by  strong  drink  would  speedily  become  happy 
and  prosperous.  Overstocked  warehouses  would 
quickly  be  emptied,  and,  in  order  to  supply  the 
steady  and  increasing  demand,  furnaces  now 
damped  out  would  be  lighted  up,  while  spinning- 
mills  and  factories  would  be  set  in  motion  through 
the  stimulus  given  to  all  commercial  enterprise. 
We  press  home  this  view  of  the  case  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  commercial  men,  who 
stand  aloof  from  that  movement  which  seeks  to 
bring  in  a better  state  of  things  by  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Temperance  principles,  and  the  removal  of 
the  chief  cause  of  that  industrial  depression  which 
is  experienced  in  every  department  of  commercial 
life. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SOCIAL  RESULTS. 


Prevalence  of  Drunkenness — Blinding  results  of  the  Vice — Testimony  of 
the  Convocation  of  York — Extent  of  Pauperism — Evidence  of  the  Rev. 
Drs  Lees  and  Begg  and  others  on  the  relation  between  Drink  and 
Pauperism — Drink  in  relation  to  Vagrancy — Drink  and  Medical  Missions 
— Drink  and  Industrial  and  Ragged  Schools — Necessity  of  Abstinence 
Teaching  among  the  Young — Total  Abstinence  recommended  as  a 
branch  of  National  Education  by  a Parliamentary  Committee — Drink 
and  Reformatories — Drink  and  Lunacy — Testimonies  of  Dr  Skae,  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Dr  Gilchrist — Antagonism  of  the  Drink  Power  to 
Charitable  Agencies — Evils  of  Out-door  Relief — Juvenile  Delinquents  and 
Emigration — Indiscriminate  Charity  condemned — Modifying  and  pre- 
ventive measures  contrasted — Carlyle  on  Pauperism  and  the  State- 
Day  Feeding-Schools  criticised — Injustice  to  Juvenile  Delinquents — State 
of  the  Law  inquired  into — Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Neglected  Children 
— Heartlessness  of  Dissipated  Parents — Necessity  for  extreme  measures 
— Drink  and  Crime — Testimonies  of  Official  Witnesses — Testimony  of 
Lord  Coleridge — Duty  of  Ministers  and  Philanthropists. 


PIE  pernicious  character  of  the  drink  traffic  is 


nowhere  more  palpable  than  in  its  social  results. 
There  are  certain  phases  of  the  evil  which  discover 
themselves  only  to  a few,  but  here  they  obtrude 
themselves  so  generally  as  to  elude  the  observation 
of  none.  In  this  very  universality  of  the  evil,  Tem- 
perance reformers  realise  a disadvantage,  as  famili- 
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arity  with  the  process  of  drink  demoralisation  con- 
tinually going  on  has  rendered  society  to  a large 
extent  indifferent  to,  and  in  many  cases  oblivious 
of,  the  degrading  vice  of  drunkenness  in  its  social 
aspects.  So  deeply-rooted  and  widely-ramified  is 
the  drink  system,  and  so  far  reaching  are  its  con- 
sequences, that  it  thrusts  itself  into  all  the  rela- 
tions of  our  social  being.  By  the  general  support 
extended  to  it  in  educated  and  respectable  circles, 
public  sentiment  is  so  corrupted  and  perverted  that 
society  seems  blind  not  only  to  the  inseparable  re- 
lations between  drunkenness,  lunacy,  pauperism, 
and  crime,  but  also  to  the  duty  of  adopting  such 
measures  as  will  fully  meet  those  developments  of 
the  evil  which  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  philanthro- 
pist, and  increase  so  enormously  the  local  and  im- 
perial taxation  of  the  empire. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  sad  social  results  of  the 
drink  evil,  we  cull  a few  sentences  from  the  first 
twelve  clerical  testimonies  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Convocation  of  York  on  Intemperance,  and 
which  may  be  accepted  as  fair  samples  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  as  a whole. 

No.  1. — “In  a population  of  1000,  we  have  36 
per  cent,  addicted  to  intemperance.” 

No.  2. — “ In  a population  a little  above  1000, 
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. . . the  percentage  of  intemperance  is  ‘ heavy  ’ 

amongst  the  men.” 

No.  3. — “Population  1000 — a few  habitual  drunk- 
ards, chiefly  of  the  labouring  class.” 

No.  4. — “ Intemperance  has  considerably  in- 
creased in  this  parish  both  among  males  and 
females.” 

No.  5. — “ A large  amount  of  intemperance  among 
youths  ; mere  boys  get  drunk.” 

No.  6. — “ In  a mixed  population  of  1500  from  10 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  may  be  considered  as 
habitual,  and  2 or  3 per  cent,  as  occasional  ine- 
briates.” 

No  7. — “ In  a mining  population  of  4500,  with 
1 1 public  houses  and  3 beer  shops,  we  have  occa- 
sional intemperance,  about  20  per  cent.” 

No.  8. — “ Ours  is  a mining  population  of  about 
2000  inhabitants.  I should  say  one-half  the  male 
population  get  drunk  once  a fortnight,  i.e.,  on  pay- 
days.” 

No.  9. — “We  have  a great  deal  of  occasional  in- 
temperance at  particular  times  of  the  year,  and 
much  habitual  intemperance.” 

No.  10. — “There  is  a great  deal  of  intemperance 
here.  Female  drunkenness,  too,  is  very  common, 
and  also  that  of  young  men;  population  10,000.” 
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No.  11. — “About  30  per  cent,  of  male  intem- 
perate, and  10  per  cent,  female.” 

No.  12. — “We  have  a population  of  about  638 
males  ; 80  are  total  abstainers,  and  160  are  youths; 
deducting  these  we  have  398  left,  of  whom  we  can* 
not  think  there  are  more  than  90  who  never  get 
intoxicated.” 1 

These  testimonies,  corroborated  as  they  are  by 
the  evidence  of  magistrates  and  police  authorities 
given  in  the  report,  are  calculated  to  fill  the  mind 
of  every  friend  of  morality  and  social  order  with 
the  gravest  concern. 

Looking  away  from  direct  drunkenness,  among 
the  first  things  which  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  our  social  state  is  the  colossal  propor- 
tions which  pauperism  has  assumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  number  of  paupers  in  England,  exclusive  of 
lunatic  paupers  in  asylums,  and  vagrants,  at 
Michaelmas  1880  was  701,531.  In  Scotland  the 
number  who  received  relief  on  the  14th  of  May  in 
the  same  year  was  103,186,  while  the  number  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  the  Unions  in  Ireland  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  of  January  was  100,856.  We 
have  thus  an  aggregate  of  905,573  paupers  who 


1 Coiivocation  of  York  Report  on  Intemperance , pp.  18-19. 
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were  relieved  at  the  above  dates  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  an  annual  cost  of  nearly  ten  millions 
sterling.1  The  question  then  arises — To  what  extent 
is  the  drink  system  responsible  for  this  state  of 
things?  The  Rev.  Dr  Lees,  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh,  while  minister  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
Paisley,  stated  before  a Parliamentary  Committee 
that,  after  going  over  the  poor-roll  most  minutely, 
he  found  “ that  three-fourths  of  the  cases  on  the 
roll  are  attributable  to  drink  directly  or  indirectly.”  2 
Dr  Begg  stated  before  the  same  committee  that 
“ seven-tenths  of  our  pauperism  is  caused  by  the 
drinking  of  spirituous  liquors.”3  He  at  the  same 
time  said  that  the  “ whole  licensing  system  must  be 
dealt  with  if  you  wish  to  make  a permanent  im- 
pression upon  pauperism.”4  Mr  J.  Muir,  inspector 
of  poor,  Kirkcaldy,  on  being  asked  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  same  committee,  “ Do  you  not  find 
that  pauperism  leads  to  drink?”  made  the  perti- 
nent reply,  “Yes,  but  the  drink  has  created  the 
pauperism  in  the  first  place.”5  While  a member 
of  the  Edinburgh  City  Parochial  Board,  we  resolved 
personally  to  test  the  relation  between  drink  and 


1 See  Appendix,  A. 

2 Parliamentary  Report  on  Poor  Laws  ( Scotland),  p.  214. 

3 Ibid,  p.  224. 

4 Ibid,  p.  228. 

5 Ibid,  p.  434. 
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pauperism.  Of  61 1 inmates  of  the  workhouse,  407 
admitted  that  they  had  been  reduced  to  pauperism 
in  consequence  of  drink,  while  there  was  not  one  a 
total  abstainer.1  On  visiting  27  women  deserted 
by  their  husbands,  and  whose  names  were  on  the 
parochial  register,  we  found  that  in  22  cases  the 
separation  v/as  the  result  of  drinking  on  the  part 
of  one  or  other,  and  in  some  cases  of  both  parties. 
In  full  illustration  of  the  wholesale  manner 
in  which  paupers  are  manufactured  by  the  drink 
system,  we  may  here  state  that  one  forenoon  while 
presiding  in  the  Police  Court  of  Edinburgh,  there 
were  two  men  convicted  of  assault,  and  sent  to 
prison  for  thirty  days  each.  While  on  the  bench  the 
next  morning,  the  clerk  of  court  handed  us  two 
documents  for  signature ; they  were  addressed  to  the 
parochial  inspector,  instructing  him  to  give  parochial 
relief  for  one  month  to  two  women  and  ten  children; 
and  these,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  were  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  two  men  sent  to  prison  on  the 
preceding  day.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  very 

1 This  fact  was  arrived  at  incidentally,  but  in  a manner 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy.  On  New  Year’s  Day 
the  poor-law  managers  provided  a special  dinner  for  the 
paupers,  including — strange  to  say — intoxicating  drinks.  On 
the  following  day  we  visited  the  workhouse  and  inquired  of 
the  matron  hour  many  had  declined  to  partake  of  the  liquor, 
when  she  replied,  “Not  one.” 
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universality  of  the  evil  becomes  a disadvantage  in 
treating  this  branch  of  our  subject ; so  may  we  say 
the  evidence  is  so  overpowering,  and  the  issue  so 
palpable,  that  scarcely  anyone  is  likely  to  dispute 
the  conclusions  that  will  be  arrived  at  by  every  can- 
did inquirer  in  this  department  of  social  economics. 

Another  development  of  social  debasement  is 
seen  among  the  inmates  of  our  houses  of  refuge 
and  night  asylums  for  itinerating  vagrants.  The 
former  of  these  institutions  would  scarcely  be 
needed  but  for  the  existence  of  the  drink  system. 
The  Queensberry  House  of  Refuge  in  Edinburgh 
is  generally  occupied  by  between  200  and  300  in- 
mates, and  the  number  of  those  not  sent  thither 
by  the  drink  system  is  quite  infinitesimal.  The 
helpless  and  hopeless  character  of  this  class  beg- 
gars description.  The  present  superintendent 
states  that  after  fourteen  years’  experience,  during 
which  period  many  thousands  have  had  their 
names  recorded  in  his  register,  he  is  constrained 
reluctantly  to  confess  that  the  cases  of  permanent 
reclamation  have  been  merely  fractional. 

Night  asylums  are  also  largely  indebted  to  the 
drink  system  for  their  nocturnal  visitants.  The 
great  increase  of  this  class  is  illustrated  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Edinburgh  institution,  which  show 
that  since  1874  their  number  has  increased  from 
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8173  to  15,430  in  1880.  The  idle  and  indolent 
habits  of  some  of  the  stalwart  beggars  who  fre- 
quent this  institution  are  calculated  to  try  to  its 
utmost  limit  the  forbearance  of  its  superintendent. 
The  attempts  which  they  occasionally  make  to 
obtain  clothing  are  almost  incredible.  In  several 
cases  they  have  been  known  during  the  night  to 
get  up  and  cut  or  tear  their  tattered  garments  into 
fragments,  so  that  they  might  thereby  constrain  the 
superintendent  to  furnish  them  with  a suit  of 
clothing.  Some  time  ago  one  of  those  wretches 
cut  his  worn-out  apparel  into  shreds,  and  as  the 
law  regards  it  to  be  an  infraction  of  personal  liberty 
to  interfere  with  a man  destroying  his  own  clothes 
— although  the  public  must  needs  supply  him  with 
others — the  police  declined  to  interfere.  He  was, 
in  one  sense  properly  enough,  turned  naked  to  the 
street,  and  then  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  “ex- 
posing his  person.”  He  was  thereafter  placed  at 
the  police  bar,  enshrouded  in  a covering  borrowed 
from  the  asylum,  and  sent  by  the  magistrate  to 
prison  for  thirty  days.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  left 
the  jail  a wiser  if  not  a more  provident  man. 

The  social  results  of  the  drink  evil  are  further 
seen  in  connection  with  our  medical  missions  and 
infirmaries.  The  Livingstone  Medical  Mission  in 
Edinburgh  is  among  the  most  useful  institutions  in 
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the  city.  Quietly  and  energetically,  it  is  doing  a 
great  work  for  the  healing  of  the  bodies  and  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  friendless  and  poverty- 
stricken.  The  experience  of  this  institution  also 
goes  to  swell  the  host  of  witnesses  against  the 
drink  curse.  The  superintendent  and  chief  of  its 
medical  staff  tells  us  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
100,000  individuals — not  cases — have  applied  for 
medical  and  charitable  relief.  Of  that  number  no 
fewer  than  50,000  have  been  driven  thither  directly 
or  indirectly  through  drink.  “ The  drink  system,” 
he  adds,  “ constitutes  also  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
our  work.  Patients  by  drinking  frequently  destroy 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  we  administer,  and  strip 
themselves  of  the  clothing  which  has  been  supplied 
them  by  the  institution.”  The  padded  wards  of  the 
infirmaries  also  point  to  the  prevalence  of  delirium 
tremens.  In  every  department  of  these  invaluable 
institutions  the  drink  curse  manifests  its  power  and 
prevalence.  Towards  the  closing  days  of  each 
year,  when  in  Scotland  the  drink  demon  holds 
high  carnival,  the  extensive  preparations  made  for 
the  anticipated  arrivals  in  the  surgical  department 
remind  one  of  preparations  on  board  a man-of-war 
about  to  go  into  action. 

Another  sad  feature  of  our  social  condition  is 
seen  in  those  modern  institutions,  industrial  and 
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ragged  schools,  now  being  established  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  a recent  visit 
to  the  several  institutions  in  Edinburgh  we  found 
them  occupied  to  the  fullest  limits.  We  ascertained 
that,  of  nearly  800  children,  the  number  who  had 
found  their  way  into  the  institutions  otherwise  than 
by  reason  of  the  drinking  habits  of  their  parents 
was  very  small.  One  of  the  superintendents  com- 
municated to  us  an  important  fact.  As  the  result 
of  long  experience,  he  stated  that  the  youths  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  industrial  school  were 
specially  liable,  and  that  very  rapidly,  to  become 
drink  victims,  notwithstanding  that  their  moral 
qualities  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  he 
could  only  attribute  to  their  being  the  offspring  of 
confirmed  drunkards,  and  having  the  appetite  for 
drink  transmitted  to  them  through  their  parents. 
While  this  is  only  the  natural  result  of  the  operation 
of  a physiological  law,  it  goes  to  establish  the  truth 
that  drunkenness  has  become  hereditary  amongst  a 
large  portion  of  the  community.  This  fact  points 
to  the  necessity  of  total  abstinence  teaching  being 
made  a prominent  part  of  education  in  our  indus- 
trial as  well  as  in  our  elementary  schools — a matter 
which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  statesmen,  philanthropists,  and  school 
boards.  This  branch  of  education  is  not  to  be  dis- 
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carded  as  either  utopian  or  impracticable.  So  far 
back  as  1834  a parliamentary  committee,  with 
James  Silk  Buckingham  as  its  chairman,  had  the 
subject  under  consideration.  After  careful  inquiry 
and  deliberation  they  recommended  the  introduc- 
tion of  a national  system  of  education,  “ which,  in 
addition  to  the  various  branches  of  requisite  and 
appropriate  knowledge,  should  embrace  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  instruction  given  by  it  to  every  child 
in  the  kingdom,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
poisonous  and  invariably  deleterious  nature  of 
ardent  spirits  as  an  article  of  diet  in  any  form  or 
shape.”1  Although  this  recommendation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons  well  nigh  fifty 
years  ago,  it  has  been  treated  as  an  idle  tale ; it  is, 
however,  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Temperance 
sentiment  of  the  country  has  been  pressing  the 
subject  upon  the  attention  of  school  boards 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  in  England  especi- 
ally, with  marked  success. 

The  testimony  of  a teacher  of  an  Edinburgh 
ragged  school  is  equally  conclusive  as  to  the  re- 
lation between  drink  and  industrial  schools.  He 
says — “ I have  been  sixteen  years  in  charge  of  this 
school.  During  that  time  about  4000  children 

1 Repoi't  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  Drunken- 
ness, p.  10. 
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have  been  in  attendance,  and  I can  conscientiously 
affirm  that  more  than  three-fourths  are  here  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  drunkenness  of  their 
parents.  During  these  sixteen  years  I have  met 
with  few  cases  where  drink  has  not  been  connected 
with  the  parties  concerned.” 

The  Wellington  Reformatory,  established  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  has 
still  much  of  the  character  of  a charitable  insti- 
tution. The  testimony  of  its  superintendent,  after 
twenty-five  years’  experience,  is  most  striking  and 
emphatic.  Mark  the  terribly  instructive  terms  in 
which  he  speaks  : — “ I have  had  under  my  charge 
over  iooo  boys  of  the  thief  class,  and  I confidently 
say,  from  the  history  I have  of  each  case,  that  nine 
out  of  every  ten  would  never  have  come  our  way 
but  for  the  drinking  habits  of  their  parents.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,”  he  continues,  “that  out  of  1042  I 
have  had  under  my  training  only  two  of  that  num- 
ber were  the  children  of  total  abstainers.  I have 
recently  received  a boy  only  eleven  years  of  age 
who  has  formed  the  habit  of  drinking.  He  and  his 
mother  had  been  drinking ; he  assaulted  her,  and 
was  sentenced  to  the  reformatory  for  five  years.” 
Surely  such  facts  as  these  are  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  personal  abstinence  as  a rule 
of  life. 
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Still  another  feature  in  our  social  condition  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  and  humane 
is  the  increase  of  lunacy.  This  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  thirty-fourth  report  of  the  Commissioners 
on  Lunacy,  from  which  we  learn  that  during  the 
eleven  years  ending  1880  the  number  of  lunatics  in 
the  several  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses 
in  England  and  Wales  had  increased  from  54,713 
to  71,191.  We  further  learn,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
in  Scotland,  that  during  the  twelve  years  ending 
1880  the  number  of  lunatics  relieved  by  the  Board 
had  increased  from  7346  to  9805,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  expenditure  on  their  maintenance 
had  increased  from  ,£124,812  to  £"203,435.  We 
discover  in  those  figures  the  striking  increase  of 
that  form  of  mental  disease  which  transforms  its 
victims  into  the  most  pitiable  of  all  human  objects. 
This  is  specially  the  case  where  those  gifted  with 
high  intellectual  endowments  have  been  converted 
into  jabbering  idiots  or  raving  madmen  through 
the  influence  of  the  drink  power. 

That  drink  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of 
insanity  is  a recognised  fact  in  the  medical  world. 
Dr  Skae,  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  reports 
“ intemperance  to  be  a chief  cause  of  insanity.” 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  twenty  years’  experience  as 
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a Commissioner  of  Lunacy,  stated  that  “ fully  six- 
tenths  of  all  the  cases  of  insanity  to  be  found  in 
these  realms  and  in  America  arose  from  no  other 
cause  than  intemperance.”  Dr  Gilchrist,  of  the 
Dumfries  Lunatic  Asylum,  stated  at  a public  meet- 
ing at  Glasgow,  “ that  intemperance  is  a prominent 
feature  in  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted into  that  institution.”  In  referring  to  the 
social  position  of  insane  inebriates,  he  tells  us  that 
clergymen,  medical  men,  military  men,  and  those 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  contribute  largely  to 
swell  the  list  of  drink-made  madmen  on  the  re- 
gister of  the  asylum.  We  recommend  these  testi- 
monies to  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  who 
regard  education  as  a preventive  and  remedy  for 
intemperance. 

We  have  seen  something  of  the  drink  power  as 
a factor  in  the  impoverishment  and  mental  de- 
terioration of  the  people,  but  the  mischief  does  not 
end  here.  It  paralyses  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
the  benevolent,  by  intercepting  their  charitable 
contributions  and  transferring  them  to  the  till  of  the 
liquor  vendor,  thereby  aggravating  the  very  evil 
they  seek  to  mitigate.  Thus  does  indiscrimin- 
ate charity  not  only  fail  to  be  a blessing,  but  in 
many  cases  it  becomes  a means  of  evil.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  almsgiving  is  thus  frustrated  by  the 
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drink  system  has  become  matter  of  notoriety.  Even 
the  revenues  administered  under  the  Poor  Laws 
are  made  to  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  in- 
crease dissipation  and  improvidence  among  the 
recipients.  The  system  of  dispensing  out-door 
relief  to  paupers,  unless  under  extreme  vigilance, 
we  consider  most  reprehensible.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  money  might  as  well  be  directly  trans- 
ferred to  the  till  of  the  publican.  The  late  Mr 
Mackie,  editor  of  the  Northern  Ensign , stated  be- 
fore a Parliamentary  Committee  that  many  paupers 
“ spend  their  money,  and  clothes  too,  on  drink,  and 
that  often  in  a short  time  after  they  have  received 
the  money  from  the  board.”1  Mr  Muir,  inspector  of 
poor,  Kirkcaldy,  stated  before  the  same  committee  : 
— “ I have  seen  frequently  parties  going  with  the 
money  that  I have  given  them  straight  to  the 
public-house.”2  One  morning  we  attended  the  pay- 
table  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Parish  when  the  out- 
door paupers  were  being  paid.  On  that  occasion 
£24 6,  17s.  2d.  was  disbursed.  We  traced  numbers 
of  the  paupers  direct  from  the  pay-table  to  the 
public-house;  and  an  inspector,  who  had  had  fifteen 
years’  experience,  told  us  he  believed  that  at  least 

1 Parliamentary  Report  on  Poor  Lazos  ( Scotland ),  pp. 
407-8. 

2 Ibid , 434. 
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one-fourth  of  the  entire  out-door  relief  paid  to 
these  paupers  was  spent  on  drink.  A striking 
corroboration  of  our  position  is  found  in  one  of 
the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  “ Education  and 
Charities.”  In  the  case  of  an  English  charity, 
where  upwards  of  £200  is  annually  distributed 
in  sums  of  2s.  to  each  claimant,  one  of  the  parties 
charged  with  the  distribution  got  new  florins  to  the 
amount,  and  gave  them  to  the  applicants.  Next 
day  he  sent  round  to  the  public-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  buy  up  the  florins,  and  recovered 
the  greater  portion  of  the  coins  he  had  formerly 
distributed.1  This  misapplication  of  money  is  not 
confined  to  out-door  paupers.  Within  a space  of 
fourteen  months  287  inmates  contrived  to  escape 
from  the  Edinburgh  City  Poor-house,  carrying  upon 
their  persons  287  suits  of  clothes,  at  a cost  of  ,£358, 
15s.,  and  these  were  to  a large  extent  disposed  of 
to  obtain  drink.2  Since  the  exposures  made  be- 
fore Mr  Craufurd’s  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1869  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  distribution  of 
out-door  relief,  the  poor-house  test  has  been  much 
more  rigidly  applied,  and  has  thus  led  to  a marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  paupers.  This,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  at  an  enormous 

1 Report  of  Schools  Inquiry  Commission , 1867,  vol.  i.,  p.  217. 

2 Parliamentaiy  Re  fort  on  Poor  Laws  ( Scotland ),  p.  246. 
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additional  cost  to  the  community,  nearly  half-a- 
million  sterling  having  been  expended  in  Scotland 
alone  on  poor-house  buildings  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  extent  to  which  the  well-meant  efforts  of  all 
public  charities  are  neutralised  by  drink  is  truly 
saddening.  In  our  industrial  schools,  after  several 
years  of  anxious  solicitude  on  the  part  of  their 
teachers,  the  youthful  inmates  go  out  to  occupy 
situations  as  apprentices  or  servants.  In  many 
cases  they  are  ferreted  out  by  dissipated  fathers 
or  mothers,  who  frequently  succeed  in  inducing 
them  to  leave  their  employers,  and  adopt  various 
expedients  for  earning  a precarious  income,  which 
too  frequently  goes  to  gratify  the  drink  appetite  of 
their  heartless  parents.  We  have  known  cases 
in  which  a few  short  weeks  were  sufficient  to  undo 
the  careful  work  of  years.  When  those  trained  in 
our  reformatories  and  industrial  schools  emigrate 
to  the  colonies,  or  are  transferred  to  the  agricul- 
tural districts  of  the  country,  they  as  a rule  go  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  honest  industry;  but  when  they 
are  allowed  to  settle  down  among  the  scenes  and 
associations  of  city  life,  they  are  too  frequently  over- 
come, and  relapse  into  the  ranks  of  the  idle,  im- 
provident, and  vicious.  In  every  field  of  Christian 
and  charitable  effort,  the  drink  system  is  ever  busy 
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undermining  and  counterworking  to  a painful  ex- 
tent. We  have  before  us  the  private  report  of  a 
Christian  missionary,  who  says — “ I feel  it  is  a very 
difficult  matter  to  dispense  charity  among  drunkards, 
be  they  men  or  women.  I have  known  them  take 
the  bread  we  have  supplied  to  the  children  and 
sell  it  when  the  children  were  crying  with  hunger.” 
The  whole  system  of  distributing  charity  among 
a drinking  and  drunken  population  calls  loudly  for 
amendment.  As  presently  conducted,  it  too  often 
seems  like  pouring  oil  upon  the  flames,  or  throwing 
open  the  windows  of  a burning  tenement  with  the 
view  of  arresting  the  conflagration.  Last  year,  as 
we  have  seen,  there  was  expended  in  the  United 
Kingdom  well-nigh  ten  millions  sterling  in  legal 
charity;  but  were  we  to  expend  triple  that  amount 
in  poor-rates,  and  supplement  it  fourfold  by  provid- 
ing soup  kitchens  for  our  destitute  adults  and  free 
dinners  for  our  neglected  juveniles,  it  would  only 
tend  to  increase  our  national  degradation,  so  long 
as  the  drink  system  maintains  its  sway  among  the 
people.  Such  a policy  would  only  be  trifling  with 
a terrible  social  malady,  which  in  the  absence  of 
preventive  measures  will  continue  to  increase  in 
virulence  and  extent.1  That  society  should  be  con- 

1 Thomas  Carlyle  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks: — 

“ So  soon  as  the  State  attacks  that  tremendous  cloaca  of 
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tent,  year  after  year,  and  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  trifle  with  the  fell  disease  which  is  preying 

. \ . 

upon  the  vitals  of  our  social  system,  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  age.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  laws 
of  causation  and  adaptation  were  all  but  universally 
misunderstood  or  ignored  in  seeking  to  grapple 
with  it.  Christian  philanthropists  of  both  sexes 
continue  to  labour  and  pray  for  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  victims  of  intemperance  with  the 
most  discouraging  results.  Still  they  compla- 
cently labour  on,  apparently  without  surprise 
at  their  limited  success.  How  strange  and  unac- 
countable does  all  this  seem  ! If  the  same  persons 
were  to  invest  their  fortunes  in  a commercial  un- 
dertaking, and  the  pecuniary  returns  for  the  amount 
expended  were  as  inadequate,  how  long,  we  ask, 
would  such  an  enterprise  be  carried  on  ? Reason 
and  self-interest  would  speedily  interpose  and  put 
an  end  to  a venture  which  neither  commercial  policy 

pauperism,  which  will  choke  the  world  if  it  be  not  attacked, 
the  State  will  find  its  real  functions  very  different  indeed 
from  what  it  had  long  supposed  them  ! The  State  is  a 
reality,  not  a drama-turgy  ; it  exists  here  to  render  existence 
possible,  existence  desirable  and  noble  for  the  State’s  sub- 
jects.” . . . “ The  British  State,  if  it  will  be  the  crown 

and  keystone  of  our  British  Social  Existence,  must  get  to 
recognise,  with  a veracity  very  long  unknown  to  it,  what  the 
real  objects  and  indispensable  necessities  of  our  Social  Ex- 
istence are.” — Latter-Day  Pamphlets , pp.  139- 140. 
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nor  ordinary  prudence  could  justify.  It  does  seem 
inexplicable  that  so  many,  about  whose  Christianity 
and  administrative  abilities  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, should  be  ever  ready  to  spend  their  means 
and  energy  in  seeking  the  mere  modification  of  our 
social  ills,  but  who  doggedly  refuse  to  interest  them- 
selves in  a preventive  policy.  Certainly,  there  is 
less  of  the  sensational  about  this  method  of  dealing 
with  such  evils,  but  doubtless  the  plan  of  prevention 
is  the  more  philosophical  and  practical. 

Among  the  more  recent  expedients  being  ad- 
vocated as  a remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things, 
is  the  establishment  of  feeding  schools  for  the 
neglected  children  of  able-bodied  but  dissolute 
parents.  Seeing  that  statutory  provision  is  already 
made  for  the  entire  pauper  community,  the  effect 
of  this  proposal  would  be  to  create  a class  of  re- 
cipients of  legal  charity  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.  While  most  unjust  to  the  sober  and  in- 
dustrious ratepayer,  it  would  prove  in  many  cases  a 
premium  to  drunken  and  improvident  parents,  and 
would  fail  to  a large  extent  in  effecting  the  re- 
clamation of  their  children.  The  late  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  while  in 
office,  deprecated  the  attempt  to  transfer  the  duty 
of  educating  a child  from  the  able-bodied  parent, 
thereby  relieving  him  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 
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towards  his  own  which  ought  to  be  pressed  upon 
him.  “ The  tendency,”  he  said,  “ in  some  parts  of 
England  was  to  fill  the  schools  with  children  whose 
parents  were  perfectly  able  to  take  charge  of  them.” 
This,  he  contended,  “ was  doing  a great  evil.” 
The  accuracy  of  this  view  was  demonstrated  by 
the  costly  and  laborious  experiment  of  that  large- 
hearted  philanthropist,  Dr  Guthrie.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Edinburgh  Original  Ragged 
School  told  us  in  a recent  interview,  after  eighteen 
years’  experience,  that  while  the  children  taught 
and  fed  in  industrial  and  charity  schools  were  al- 
lowed to  go  home  and  herd  among  the  denizens  of 
the  slums,  the  instruction  of  the  school  was  to  a 
large  extent  frustrated  and  neutralised  in  the  un- 
hallowed atmosphere  of  the  drunkard’s  home. 

“What  is  to  be  done  with  our  city  arabs,  juvenile 
delinquents,  and  destitute  children  ?”  is  a question 
which — judging  from  the  conflicting  sentiments  of 
social  reformers — would  seem  to  defy  solution. 
When  we  consider  the  trivial  charges  upon  which 
mere  children  are  frequently  apprehended,  the  un- 
favourable circumstances  in  which  they  are  doomed 
to  live,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dealt 
with  under  the  law,  we  sometimes  think  that  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  making  of  the  law  are 
more  to  blame  than  those  upon  whom  its  penalties 
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descend.  We  have  long  regarded  our  juvenile 
delinquents  as  more  the  victims  of  a depraved  and 
vicious  state  of  society  than  criminals,  and  until 
this  fact  is  recognised  by  the  Legislature  we  have 
little  hope  of  their  general  and  permanent  reforma- 
tion. Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  is  much  more  calculated  to 
confirm  than  to  reclaim  youthful  criminals.  Such 
a design  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  better  adapted  to 
accomplish  that  end.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
conditions  necessary  before  a neglected  and  way- 
ward youth  can  be  eligible  for  admission  into  a 
reformatory.  How  absurd,  how  monstrous  indeed, 
the  provision  that  before  such  a one  can  be  sent 
to  a reformatory  he  must  undergo  at  least  ten 
days’  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail.  In  short, 
as  an  initiatory  part  of  his  experience  he  must 
acquire  a certain  knowledge  of  prison  life  before 
he  enters  upon  his  five  years’  training  in  the  re- 
formatory. That  such  a law  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a single  session  of  Parliament  upon  the 
Statute-Book  of  Great  Britain  is  a standing  re- 
proach to  our  modern  legislation.  We  are  not 
without  hope  that,  having  Sir  William  Harcourt  as 
our  Home  Secretary,  we  shall  ere  long  see  the 
end  of  this  legislative  blunder.  The  Right  Hon. 
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the  Secretary  of  State  has  already  done  much  to 
throw  a shield  of  protection  around  juvenile  de- 
linquents from  the  injustice  to  which  they  have 
long  been  subjected  by  irresponsible  county  magis- 
trates. Only  a few  months  after  he  came  into 
office  he  directed  his  attention  to  this  subject.  By 
calling  for  a return  he  discovered  that  between 
eighty  and  ninety  boys  were  committed  to  prison 
weekly,  some  of  them  as  young  as  seven  years  of 
age.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Home  Office  the  number  of  such 
commitments  has  already  been  reduced  to  an 
average  of  ten  weekly. 

The  expedients  resorted  to  by  many  drunken 
parents  to  get  rid  of  their  children  reveal  one  of  the 
most  humiliating  features  in  fallen  human  nature. 
We  have  seen  them  appearing  before  the  magis- 
trate in  several  instances  prepared  to  make 
oath  that  children  of  seven  and  eight  years  of  age 
were  “ incorrigible  and  beyond  their  control.”  To 
relieve  such  parties  of  a duty  imposed  upon  them 
alike  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  would  be,  in 
our  opinion,  to  commit  a grave  offence  against 
society.  The  ruinous  policy  of  feeding  indis- 
criminately, by  the  hand  of  public  charity,  the 
children  of  the  idle  and  improvident,  was  the  im- 
mediate precursor  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
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Empire,  and  we  could  not  contemplate  its  general 
adoption  in  this  country  without  serious  concern. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  dark  forebodings  of  approach- 
ing disaster  are  not  far  distant  in  the  history  of 
that  country  where  it  is  found  necessary,  notwith- 
standing all  the  legal  provisions  of  the  poor-laws, 
to  feed  by  the  hand  of  charity  its  juvenile  popula- 
tion. By  such  a process  there  would  be  consum- 
mated by  public  act  a divorce  between  the  impro- 
vident parent  and  his  responsibility  to  maintain 
his  child.  At  the  same  time,  the  cultivation  in 
the  rising  generation  of  the  stern  and  noble 
quality  of  self-reliance  would  be  effectually  pre- 
vented, and  the  solution  of  our  social  problems 
rendered  impossible.  Anything  short  of  the  com- 
plete isolation  of  the  drunkard’s  children  from 
parental  influence,  and,  if  need  be,  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  for  the  heartless  and  able-bodied 
parents  in  order  to  meet  the  costs,  will,  in  our 
opinion,  signally  fail  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 
which  School  Boards  are  now  sadly  troubled  and 
perplexed.  This  may  appear  an  extreme  alter- 
native, but  if  the  drink  system  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  confirmed  drunkard  are 
to  be  saved,  it  is  one  from  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  escape. 

We  have  in  the  abounding  criminality  by  which 
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our  civilisation  is  disgraced  another  disturbing 
element  in  our  social  economy,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  strong  drink  occupies  a con- 
spicuous place.  Lord  Rosebery,  in  delivering  the 
inaugural  address  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  in 
1874,  referred  to  the  large  increase  of  drinking 
which  followed  the  high  rate  of  wages  during  the 
recent  tide  of  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity, 
and  stated  that  “ an  enormous  consumption  of 
spirits  means  an  enormous  amount  of  crime  and 
pauperism.  This  assertion,”  his  Lordship  added,  “is 
capable  of  proof  which  is  almost  direct.”1  It  is  im- 
possible for  a reflective  mind  to  peruse  the  columns 
of  any  newspaper  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
without  feeling  the  force  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  ob- 
servations, and  being  shocked  with  the  amount  of 
serious  and  aggravated  crime  daily  being  committed. 
Not  only  is  life  and  property  becoming  every  day  less 
sacred  in  the  estimation  of  our  criminal  population, 
but  it  is  a notable  fact  that  our  criminal  code  and  its 
severest  penalties  have  lost  their  deterrent  influence 
over  a large  proportion  of  the  class  in  question. 
When  we  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
not  merely  to  punish  crime  but  to  use  all  legitimate 
means  for  its  prevention,  the  attitude  of  Govern- 

1 Transcictio?is  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science , p.  6. 
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menfc  towards  the  drink  traffic  seems  altogether 
unaccountable.  Wherever  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found,  it  cannot  possibly  arise  from  ignorance  of 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  licensed 
traffic  and  the  demoralisation  of  the  people;  for 
whether  we  consult  the  reports  of  the  police  or 
the  testimony  of  judges,  we  find  only  one  strong 
testimony  on  the  subject.  The  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  York  in  their  report  on  Intemperance 
call  special  attention  to  the  relation  between  drink- 
ing and  social  disorder  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“ Many  magistrates,  governors  of  gaols,  and  chap- 
lains of  gaols,  and  superintendents  of  police,  concur 
in  stating  that  of  those  crimes  which  obtain  public 
notice,  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  are  the 
direct  result  of  drunkenness/’1  We  have  before  us 
while  we  write  police  reports  from  some  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  we  find  that 
they  corroborate  to  a large  extent  the  report  of 
the  Convocation. 

Judge  Coleridge  lately  stated  from  the  bench  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  England  that  judges  were 
weary  with  calling  public  attention  to  drink  as  the 
principal  cause  of  crime,  but  he  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  “ that  if  they  could  make  England 


1 Convocation  of  York  Report  on  Intemperance,  p.  10. 
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sober  they  could  shut  up  nine-tenths  of.  the 
prisons.”  On  referring  to  the  police  returns  for 
the  last  year  we  discharged  the  duties  of  a police 
magistrate  in  Edinburgh,  we  find  there  are  regis- 
tered 8897  commitments  by  the  Edinburgh  police  ; 
of  that  number  5799  were  drunk  when  apprehended, 
and  of  this  latter  number  2058  were  found  lying 
“drunk  and  incapable”  in  the  public  streets. 
Surely  such  testimony  and  such  facts  prove  strong 
drink  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  in 
our  social  deterioration,  and  are  sufficient,  one 
would  imagine,  to  induce  every  minister  and  phil- 
anthropist in  the  Kingdom  to  wash  his  hands  from 
all  complicity  in  a system  so  awfully  demoralising 
in  its  results. 
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DRINK-SELLING  AND  DEATH. 


Retributive  Character  of  the  Traffic — Mortality  among  Liquor  Traders 
in  Africa — Testimony  of  Chief-Justice  Platt — Testimony  of  Dr  Nor- 
man Macleod — Experience  of  a Converted  Publican— Testimony  of  a 
Lieutenant  of  Police — Provost  Cox  on  the  Perils  of  Liquor-Selling — Dr 
Littlejohn’s  Vital  Statistics — Publicans  and  Life  Assurance — Drink- 
Selling  and  Spiritual  Life — Decision  for  Christ — The  Traffic  Aban- 
doned— An  Appeal  to  Liquor-Sellers. 


HE  effects  of  the  drink  system  on  the  persons 


directly  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  sale  is  a 
phase  of  the  evil  to  which,  we  think,  Temperance 
reformers  have  not  accorded  sufficient  prominence 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  movement. 
The  system  is  retributive  in  its  character,  and  in  no 
other  aspect  than  the  one  in  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering it  are  its  deadly  effects  more  painfully  ex- 
hibited. This  fact  has  a terrible  significance  to 
those  whose  daily  avocation  it  is  to  minister  to  the 
debased  appetites  of  their  fellow-men.  Only  those 
who  have  traced  with  a melancholy  interest  the 
personal  history  of  liquor-vendors  have  been  able  to 
form  a just  and  adequate  conception  of  the  extent 
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to  which  they  become  the  victims  of  their  own 
selfishness  and  avarice. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Walker,  of  the  Gaboon  Mission,  in 
writing  upon  the  mortality  among  the  European 
liquor  traders  in  Africa,  in  the  American  Missionary 
Herald  of  February  1871,  says  that  many  of  them 
when  contemplating  going  home  “ were  cut  down 
in  a day  ! Death  laid  his  hand  on  them,  and  their 
visions  of  home  became  dark  as  Erebus.  And 
there  was  no  miracle  and  no  special  providence  in 
this — it  was  only  rendering  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds.”  Such  traders,  he  adds,  were  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  traffic  among  the  natives 
“ bold,  persistent,  untiring,  unscrupulous,  unmerci- 
ful.”1 

Chief- Justice  Platt  declared  that  for  thirty  years 
he  kept  written  notes  respecting  several  hundreds 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  of  them  he  could  truly  say 
that  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-five  had  become 
drunkards,  or  some  of  their  families  had  ; and 
twenty-seven  out  of  twenty-eight  had  lost  money  by 
the  business,  the  most  of  whom  had  made  them- 
selves bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune.2 


1 Britain's  Social  State , p.  223. 

2 Reid's  Cyclopedia , 2 d edition , p.  71. 
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The  late  Dr  Norman  Macleod,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Chaplains  for  Scotland,  noted  the  career 
of  the  occupants  of  various  liquor-shops  in  Dalkeith 
during  the  period  he  was  minister  of  that  parish. 
The  results  are  startling,  and,  in  our  opinion,  suffi- 
cient in  themselves  to  lead  every  thoughtful  liquor- 
seller  to  abandon  his  hazardous  occupation.  Dr 
Macleod,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  gives  the 
history  of  thirty-nine  families.  When  he  left  Dal- 
keith for  Glasgow,  six  of  these  occupied  positions 
of  comparative  respectability ; in  the  case  of  nine- 
teen others,  either  the  husband  or  the  wife  had  died 
under  the  influence  of  drink  ; and  of  the  remaining 
fourteen  families,  both  parents  and  children  without 
exception  perished  victims  of  the  traffic  with  which 
they  were  associated.1 

During  the  wave  of  religious  revival  which 
swept  over  Scotland  a few  years  ago,  a publican’s 
assistant  in  Edinburgh  who  had  been  twenty  years 
in  the  trade  was  converted,  and  immediately  re- 
nounced all  connection  with  drink  and  drink- 
selling. We  received  from  him  a list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  thirty-five  liquor-sellers  with  whom 
he  had  been  personally  acquainted,  every  one  of 
whom,  he  stated,  had  died  in  delirium  tremens. 


1 See  Appendix,  B. 
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We  subsequently  handed  the  document  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  Police,  who  for  twenty-five  years  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  official  supervision  of  the 
public-houses  in  the  city.  We  asked  him  to  scruti- 
nise it  carefully  and  inform  us  how  far  it  was 
reliable.  He  returned  it  on  the  following  morning, 
and,  besides  testifying  to  its  general  accuracy,  he 
supplied  us  with  a list  of  twenty-seven  others  who 
had  died  under  similar  circumstances. 

Dundee  furnishes  another  terrible  proof  of  the 
fact  that  premature  death — and  that  sometimes  in 
its  most  soul-harrowing  forms — is,  alas  ! too  often 
the  penalty  of  drink-selling.  At  the  half-yearly 
Licensing  Court  in  that  town  on  the  20th  of  October 
1874  a widow  presented  herself  as  an  applicant  for 
a licence.  The  presiding  magistrate,  Provost  Cox, 
to  his  credit  be  it  told,  called  the  attention  of  the 
applicant  to  her  perilous  position  in  sufficiently 
startling  terms.  He  thought  it  a very  serious 
matter  that  out  of  nine  applications  for  transfers 
six  were  by  the  widows  of  persons  to  whom  licences 
were  granted  at  the  last  Court  held  six  months  before 
that.  It  was  for  the  publicans  gravely  to  consider 
the  subject  and  not  impose  such  a burden  upon 
the  magistrates.  They  would  perhaps  think  of  it 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  then  they  would  remem- 
ber what  he  was  now  saying  to  them.  Referring 
to  some  laughter  with  which  this  remark  was 
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greeted,  he  said  there  was  no  laughing  in  the 
matter,  he  could  assure  them.  By  next  Court-day 
the  magistrates,  whoever  they  might  be,  would  have 
to  reconsider  the  question  whether  they  would 
grant  certificates  to  the  widows  of  men  who  had 
formerly  held  them.  Every  one  of  the  applicants 
would  then  perhaps  be  refused,  and  this,  he 
thought,  would  be  no  hardship — the  business  was 
most  demoralising.  Provost  Cox  on  another  occa- 
sion in  the  Licensing  Court  had  an  application  for 
a licence  from  a man  who  was  too  weak  to  follow 
his  trade  as  a joiner.  The  Provost  addressed  the 
applicant  thus — “Well,  Jonathan,  you  have  just 
seen  the  applications  of  eleven  widows  who  have 
lost  their  husbands  in  this  trade,  and  do  you  mean 
to  run  the  risk  of  your  wife  being  the  twelfth  ? ” 1 
In  Dr  Littlejohn’s  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  Edinburgh  we  have  a table  showing  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  various  trades  in  the  city.  This  table 

1 Mr  George  Easton,  who  has  been  for  well-nigh  thirty 
years  a travelling  agent  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
gives  the  history  of  500  publicans.  In  a lecture  at  Hudders- 
field he  stated  that  “in  three  months  at  the  close  of  1854  he 
got  the  history  of  500  publicans  in  his  travels  through  the 
country,  and  he  found  that  of  every  35  men  that  had  kept 
public-houses,  from  19  to  22,  on  an  average,  became  intem- 
perate ; of  the  same  number  there  were  from  7 to  9 wives 
who  became  intemperate  ; of  their  sons  from  14  to  15  ; and 
daughters,  8 to  9.” — Britain's  Social  Stale,  p.  224. 
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presents  a terrible  indictment  against  the  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  shows  the  perilous  position 
of  those  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  shopkeepers 
of  all  kinds  not  engaged  in  liquor-selling  the  mor- 
tality is  i *09  per  cent.,  while  among  the  wine  and 
spirit  merchants  it  is  4*35  per  cent.  The  first  five 
trades  mentioned  in  the  table  are  bakers,  black- 
smiths, bookbinders,  bootmakers,  and  brassfounders, 
and  the  lowest  rate  of  mortality  among  these  is  ro6 
per  cent.,  while  the  highest  is  2 '04.  The  next  upon 
the  list  is  brewers,  and  the  mortality  among  this 
class,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  is  as  high  as  8*25 
per  cent.1  We  learn  from  Wallford’s  Insurance 
Guide  and  Handbook  that  between  the  ages  of 
forty-five  and  fifty-five,  out  of  every  thousand 
farmers  twelve  died  ; of  shoemakers,  of  weavers, 
and  others  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool,  fifteen  died;  while  of  inn  and  beer- 
shop  keepers  twenty-eight  died.2  Dr  B.  W.  Richard- 
son in  speaking  on  the  mortality  of  publicans  says — 
“ The  publicans  as  a class  of  men  seem  very  comfort- 
ably placed  in  the  world.  They  live  in  nice  warm 
houses,  and  have  plenty  of  food  upon  their  tables  ; 
they  are  not  obliged  to  go  out  in  all  weathers  and  at 
all  hours  of  the  night  like  policemen  or  gamekeepers ; 
they  are  not  exposed  to  great  dangers  like  men  who 

1 See  Appendix,  C. 

2 The  Insurance  Guide  and  Handbook , p,  68. 
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drive  railway  trains  ; they  are  not  exposed  to  in- 
fectious diseases  like  doctors  ; they  are  not  ex- 
posed to  cold,  and  heat,  and  wet,  and  privation  like 
agricultural  labourers.  With  all  their  advantages 
they  die  much  faster  from  diseases  caused  by 
alcohol  than  the  rest  of  the  people.  For  eighty 
deaths  of  gamekeepers  there  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  deaths  of  publicans.  Even  railway 
drivers  and  servants,  who  are  exposed  to  so  many 
dangers,  die  at  the  lower  rate  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pub- 
licans.”1 

So  frequent  have  premature  deaths  become 
among  publicans  that  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
popular  life  assurance  associations  in  the  Kingdom 
(The  Scottish  Widows’  Fund)  has  issued  a circular 
to  all  its  agents  instructing  them  that  in  future  the 
life  of  no  publican  can  be  insured  upon  any  terms 
whatever.  This  example,  we  observe,  is  being 
followed  by  several  other  associations  in  this 
country  and  America.2 


1 Christian  News , February  9,  1878. 

2 “ Publicans  and  Life  Assurance. — The  General 
Assurance  Office  has  issued  a notice,  dated  the  18th  Feb- 
ruary 1881,  stating  that — ‘In  consequence  of  the  excessive 
mortality  experienced  in  the  case  of  innkeepers  whose  lives 
have  been  assured  with  the  company,  it  is  hereby  notified 
that  from  this  date  the  directors  will  not  undertake  these 
risks  on  any  terms.’” — Temperance  Record,  March  10,  1881. 
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We  hear  much  of  the  vested  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  this  dangerous  and  destructive  business, 
but  there  is  a significant  silence  as  to  the  perils  to 
which  they  and  their  capital  are  exposed.  If,  when 
considering  the  question  of  profit  and  loss,  the 
dangers  of  the  traffic  were  set  side  by  side  with  its 
gains,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  question  of 
vested  interests  would  occupy  a less  prominent 
position  in  the  debates  of  statesmen,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  those  engaged  in  the  business. 

There  are  still  the  future  and  eternal  conse- 
quences of  liquor-selling  to  face.  This  is  a subject 
upon  which  it  is  not  for  anyone  to  dogmatise,  or 
to  treat  in  a spirit  of  uncharitableness.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a subject  of  momentous  interest,  and  to  ignore 
it  would  be  to  leave  our  argument  defective  in  an 
essential  particular.  Without  invading  the  sacred 
domain  of  conscience,  or  venturing  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  daily  routine  of  a liquor- 
seller’s  duties  is  favourable  to,  or  consistent  with, 
the  growth  of  spiritual  life,  we  do  hazard  the  state- 
ment that  the  employment  is  incompatible  with  the 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  or  mental  tranquillity  in 
anyone  who  possesses  an  enlightened  and  sensitive 
conscience.  During  many  years  of  a somewhat 
active  public  life,  in  the  course  of  which  we  have 
been  brought  into  contact  with  liquor-sellers,  their 
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families,  and  their  victims  oftener  than  most 
men,  we  have  had  not  a few  illustrations  of  this 
truth.  We  are  on  intimate  terms  with  not  a few 
who  have  abandoned  the  liquor-traffic  because  they 
experienced  it  to  be  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
peace  and  enjoyment  of  spiritual  life.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  some  of  them  ultimately  to  de- 
cide are  of  the  most  interesting  nature.  Among  the 
first  of  these  cases  with  which  we  came  in  contact 
was  that  of  the  wife  of  a liquor-seller  surrounded 

by  Christian  relatives  and  associations.  One 

% 

morning,  immediately  on  her  entering  the  liquor- 
shop,  a poor  wretched  drunkard  upon  whom  the 
traffic  had  well-nigh  done  its  worst  crept  towards 
the  counter,  and,  laying  down  his  three  half- 
pence, asked  for  a glass  of  spirits.  She  filled  the 
glass  and  committed  the  coppers  to  the  till,  but 
this  personification  of  human  misery,  his  nervous 
system  being  thoroughly  shattered,  was  unable  to 
lift  the  glass.  He  asked  her  who  had  supplied 
him  with  the  liquor  to  assist  him  by  lifting  the 
glass  to  his  lips.  She  did  so,  but  the  transaction 
so  revealed  to  her  the  responsibility  of  her  position 
that  after  consultation  with  her  husband  the  traffic 
was  forthwith  abandoned.  Another  case  is  no  less 
interesting : — Some  years  ago  I was  waited  upon 
by  a young  man  who  had  little  more  than  entered 
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upon  the  battle  of  life.  Upon  inquiring  as  to  the 
object  of  his  visit,  he  asked  if  I could  spare  a few 
minutes  for  a private  interview.  I cheerfully  acceded 
to  his  request,  and  he  proceeded  to  say  with  scarcely 
suppressed  emotion  that  he  was  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty,  and  had  come  for  my  advice. 
Having  had  frequent  similar  applications,  and  too 
hastily  forming  an  opinion  of  the  case,  I asked  if 
he  had  got  into  the  hands  of  the  police.  “ Oh,  no  ! ” 
he  replied  with  much  feeling,  “it’s  not  that.  I am 
anxious  about  my  soul.”  On  asking  him  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  speaking  to 
him  of  the  finished  work  of  the  Redeemer,  he,  in 
broken  utterances,  said,  “ Oh  yes,  I know  all  about 
that,  but  I have  no  peace.  I have  been  twice  at 
the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  church 
at  the  Communion.  Yesterday  (being  the  Fast- 
Day)  he  introduced  me  to  the  elders.  They  gave 
me  a card  for  admission  to  the  Communion  on 
Sabbath,  but  I cannot  go  forward,  because  I have 
no  peace.”  Upon  asking  what  his  difficulty  was, 
he  replied  that  he  had  just  finished  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  shop  of  a grocer  who  sold  drink,  and 
that  when  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  required 
to  take  money  from  poor,  starving,  ill-clad  women 
in  exchange  for  drink,  he  felt  that  it  was  so  unlike 
Christ,  and  what  He  had  done  for  them,  that  he 
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could  not  go  forward  to  the  Communion.  Then, 
bracing  himself  up,  and  showing  a spirit  of  true 
manhood,  he  said,  in  a tone  which  marked  his 
earnestness  and  decision  of  character — “ I want  you 
to  tell  me  what  to  do.”  Feeling  persuaded  that 
the  soul  of  this  noble  youth  was  passing  through  a 
momentously  solemn  crisis,  and  that  it  was  not  a 
time  for  hesitancy  or  delay,  I inquired  if  his  father 
was  alive.  “ No,”  he  said,  “ my  father  is  dead,  and 
I have  no  friend  to  help  me  but  my  master.”  On 
asking  if  he  lived  with  his  master,  he  answered, 
“No,  I lodge  with  a poor  widow;  she  told  me  that 
she  had  as  much  as  would  keep  me  for  three  weeks 
if  I left  my  employment,  and  I can  trust  her.” 
Struck  with  his  reply,  and  with  the  glimpse  which 
it  gave  me  of  the  generous  spirit  of  this  obscure 
widow,  I said,  “ Well,  can  you  trust  God  for  three 
weeks  ? ” With  firm  and  unfaltering  voice,  he 
answered,  “Yes.”  “ Then,”  I said,  “leave  the  busi- 
ness at  once,  thank  God  for  your  escape,  and  be 
done  with  it.”  His  heart  v/as  so  full  that  he  could 
make  no  reply,  and  brushing  the  tears  from  his 
eyes  with  his  jacket  sleeve,  he  hurried  away.  On 
the  following  Monday  forenoon  he  again  visited 
me,  but  how  changed  his  appearance  and  how 
altered  his  circumstances.  With  a smile  upon  his 
countenance  he  said  he  had  come  to  thank  me 
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for  my  counsel,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  was  “ away,” 
that  he  had  left  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  had 
been  at  the  Communion  ; and  “ Oh  sir,”  he  said, 
“ I was  so  happy,  and  I feel  happy  yet.”  Then  he 
added — “ If  you  know  any  person  who  wants  a lad 
like  me,  I will  carry  parcels,  run  messages,  or  do 
anything  but  sell  drink.”  I wrote  a note  of  intro- 
duction for  him  to  a grocer  whom  I knew,  an  elder 
of  a Christian  church,  and  one  who  would  rather 
starve  than  apply  for  a liquor  licence.  The  result 
was  that  my  young  friend  was  engaged  by  him, 
and  he  at  once  entered  upon  his  duties  and  served 
his  employer  faithfully  and  well.  Three  years 
thereafter  I one  morning  observed  in  the  news- 
paper a notification  of  his  sudden  death.  On  call- 
ing on  his  employer  to  learn  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  unexpected  decease,  and  ex- 
pressing regret  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he 
said,  “Yes,  he  will  be  much  missed  here,  for  a more 
obliging,  trustworthy,  and  Christian  young  man  I 
never  knew.” 

We  have  in  this  case  an  illustration  of  how  the 
sensitive,  enlightened  conscience  rebels  against 
liquor-selling,  and  we  have  at  the  same  time  placed 
before  us  an  example  of  decision  and  fidelity  to 
principle  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  young  men. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  closing  this  chapter  by 
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transcribing  a few  passages  from  “ An  Appeal  to 

Spirit-Dealers  who  profess  to  be  Christians”  by  that 

veteran  Temperance  reformer  the  late  Mr  James 

* 

Mitchell.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an 
officer  of  Excise,  he  had  become  acquainted  with 
numerous  liquor-sellers,  and  by  being  brought  into 
personal  contact  with  the  traffic  had  the  most 
ample  means  of  testifying  truly  concerning  it. 
“ What  kind  of  a place,”  he  asks,  “ must  a public- 
house  be  for  promoting  a Christian’s  moral  and 
spiritual  interest  ? Or  what  affinity  with  the  pure 
principles  of  the  Gospel  can  that  trade  have  which 
furnishes  strong  drink  to  ruined  spendthrifts,  and 
to  houses  where  drunkenness  is  tolerated  and  en- 
couraged even  on  the  Lord’s  Day?  Yet  such  is 
the  low  ebb  of  Christianity  amongst  us,  that  elders, 
deacons,  and  high  religious  professors  keep  public- 
houses,  make  and  ride  about  selling  whisky  to  the 
most  worthless  and  abandoned,  taking  care  only  that 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  it.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
infidel  should  laugh  us  to  scorn  ? I have  condemned 
your  calling;  am  I your  enemy  because  I tell  you 
the  truth  ? Many  of  you  are  dear  to  me;  but  my 
friendship  for  your  souls  rises  above  all  feeling  for 
your  bodies.  I never  joined  with  those  who  railed 
at  you,  but  I have  joined  those  who  pity  and  pray 
for  you,  that  your  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  the 
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immense  aggregate  of  human  misery  which,  as 

surely  as  effect  follows  cause,  comes  out  of  your 

present  business,  and  that  you  would  seek  direction 
% 

and  obtain  strength  to  abandon  for  ever  your  con- 
nection with  it. 

“ I do  not  enter  upon  the  details  of  your  traffic; 
you  know  better  than  I do  the  extensive  evils  en- 
tailed upon  its  victims;  you  have  witnessed  oftener 
than  I have  done  the  squalid  poverty,  the  bloated 
visage,  and  the  tottering  step  of  the  drunkard;  your 
ears  have  been  oftener  than  mine  constrained  to 
listen  to  his  blasphemous  oaths  and  profane  jests ; 
and  I ask  you  if  you  have  not  sufficient  experience 
to  feel  that  you  are  not  ‘overcoming  evil  with  good/ 
but  that  you  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  ‘ overcome 
with  evil.’ 

“ The  very  nature  of  your  business  precludes  to 
a great  extent  your  rebuking  sin.  Iniquity,  as 
ashamed,  does  not  hide  its  head  in  your  presence. 
You  supply  the  beverage  that  prompts  the  swearer, 
that  emboldens  the  blasphemer,  that  excites  the 
unclean ; and  you  listen  to  the  oaths,  the  blasphem- 
ings,  the  impure  jests,  and  in  your  silence  or  assent- 
ing smile  you  harden  the  sinner;  and  you  have  not 
by  your  position  the  power  to  tell  him  that  ‘ No 
drunkard  or  unclean  person,  or  profane,  can  inherit 
eternal  life.’ 
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“ I cannot  but  imagine  you  have  your  chidings 
of  conscience.  Seek  then  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
as  well  as  the  good  of  others,  by  showing  to  the 
world  that  you  have  come  out  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  gains  of  the  great  juggernaut  of  intem- 
perance. Think  of  the  moral  influence  you  would 
possess  when  it  could  be  said  of  you — ‘ These  men 
have  forsaken  a profitable  calling  because  they  saw 
it  was  ruining  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  fellow- 
men.’ 

“ Leave  it,  then,  to  the  men  of  earth,  who  alone 
can  consistently  prosecute  it;  take  away  the 
sanction  of  Christianity  from  the  trade — separate 
God’s  people  from  all  interest  in  it;  let  the  Church 
be  freed  from  its  pollution ; and  laws  to  suppress  the 
evils  of  intemperance  will  then  be  made,  not  as 
now  to  be  despised,  but  to  be  obeyed.”  1 


1 Recollections  of  James  Mitchell , pp.  9,  10,  13. 
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Hopeless  Condition  of  the  “ Lapsed  Masses  ” — Anomalous  Position  of 
the  Church — Principal  Cairns  and  the  Traffic — Dr  Robertson’s  Testi- 
mony against  the  Traffic — Additional  Testimony  by  Father  Hannan 
and  Dr  Thomson — Drink  Bill  contrasted  with  Church  Expenditure — 
Mr  Buxton  a Witness  against  the  Traffic — Traffic  described  by 
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— Deadly  Effects  of  Spirits  on  the  Coloured  Race — Antagonism  of  the 
Traffic  to  Foreign  Missions — Testimony  of  Missionaries — Disgraceful 
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HAT  is  to  be  done  with  that  surging  mass 


vades  every  city  in  the  empire,  is  a question  of 
serious  import  to  the  thoughtful  and  aggressive 
Christian.  The  “ lapsed  masses  ” have  not  only 
lost  all  hope  and  desire  for  moral  or  religious 
elevation,  but  they  are  careless  and  defiant  alike  of 
the  warning  remonstrances  and  invitations  which 
are  addressed  to  them  by  Christian  workers  and 
others  who  are  seeking  their  welfare.  It  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  by  a process 
of  disintegration  which  is  going  on  in  all  religious 


of  profligacy  and  godlessness  which  per- 
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denominations  the  number  of  those  who  come 
under  the  class  referred  to,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ishing, is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

That  there  is  some  serious  defect  either  in  the 
adaptation  or  application  of  the  religious  agencies 
which  are  being  used  for  their  evangelisation  seems 
indisputable.  When  we  consider  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  to  gather  in  the  outcast, 
and  that  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  effort  must  be 
put  forth  in  His  name  who  came  to  raise  the  fallen, 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  we  may  well  be  sur- 
prised at  the  complacency  with  which  the  Church 
at  large  regards  the  comparative  failure  of  her 
efforts  and  the  steady,  triumphant  advance  of  the 
forces  of  evil.  It  might  be  concluded  that  her 
ministers  and  office-bearers  are  either  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  around  them  or 
disloyal  to  her  work  and  mission.  We  are  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  latter  alternative,  but,  discarding 
for  the  time  this  view  of  the  case,  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  prevailing  indifference,  while  on  all 
sides  thousands  are  being  “ drawn  unto  death  and 
ready  to  be  slain  ? ” 

It  is  not  because  there  has  been  either  a lack 
of  money,  effort,  or  prayer  that  this  sad  condi- 
tion of  things  continues,  neither  is  it  because  suffi- 
cient time  and  opportunity  have  not  been  given 
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to  test  the  adaptation  and  efficiency  of  the  diversi- 
fied agencies  that  have  been  employed.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  human  ingenuity  has  exhausted 
itself  in  devising  plans  for  the  raising  of  these 
“ lapsed  masses  ” from  their  miserable  condition, 
and  that  Christian  enterprise  had  wearied  itself  in 
trying  to  give  effect  to  schemes  for  their  evangeli- 
sation. Ministers  fully  equipped  for  the  undertak- 
ing, and  imbued  with  a spirit  of  deep  earnestness, 
have  gone  forth  to  the  work  in  thousands.  Mis- 
sionaries in  like  numbers,  baptised  with  the  spirit  of 
their  Master,  are  going  down  into  the  dark  places 
of  our  cities  and  are  heroically  battling  with  the 
forces  of  the  pit,  though  ready  many  a time  to  give 
up  the  contest  in  despair.  Bible-women  and  tract- 
distributors  in  large  numbers,  carrying  with  them 
the  “ lamp  of  life,”  penetrate  these  regions  of 
spiritual  death,  and  in  the  exercise  of  kindliness 
and  Christian  charity  seek  to  awaken  aspirations 
after  a better,  purer,  and  happier  life  ; but  all,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  the  most  meagre  prac- 
tical results.  Sunday-school  teachers  in  tens  of 
thousands  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  im- 
planting in  the  youthful  mind  those  seeds  of  Bible 
truth  which  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  contri- 
bute to  the  formation  of  such  a character  and  habits 
as  will  develop  themselves  in  virtuous  life,  in  good 
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citizenship,  and  Christian  activity.  Vast  sums  of 
money  are  annually  expended  in  order  to  sustain 
and  keep  in  motion  all  these  varied  Christian 
agencies.  The  Divine  blessing  is  invoked  in  count- 
less prayer  meetings  and  Christian  homes  upon  the 
means  used,  that  the  sinking  and  suffering  masses 
may  be  delivered  and  reclaimed,  and  that  the 
agencies  of  the  Evil  One  may  be  thwarted  and 
overthrown. 

Still,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  tide  of  profligacy 
and  irreligion  rises,  and  the  Church  with  weakened 
influence  struggles  hard  to  keep  her  ground.  Why 
steps  have  not  been  taken  long  ere  now  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  may  not  be  some  defect  or  un- 
suitableness in  the  means  employed,  or  in  the  mode 
of  operation,  to  account  for  the  want  of  success  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  We  venture  to  affirm  that 
had  one-tenth  of  the  time,  effort,  and  money  been 
expended  in  connection  with  any  material  or  com- 
mercial  enterprise  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, the  cause  would  have  been  discovered  and  the 
defect  long  ere  now  would  have  been  remedied. 
The  appliances  would  have  been  made  more 
efficient  for  the  purpose  intended,  or  others  of  a 
different  kind  and  better  adapted  for  the  work 
would  have  been  employed  ; or  the  undertaking 
would  have  been  pronounced  impracticable  and 
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abandoned  altogether.  In  the  consideration  of  such 
a matter  as  this,  let  it  be  remembered  that  God 
has  promised  and  is  ever  ready  to  aid  and  bless 
those  who  labour  for  human  weal  and  for  the  spread 
and  triumph  of  His  cause  and  kingdom  ; but  it 
must  be  seen  to  that  the  means  employed  are  in 
harmony  with  His  government  and  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view;  and  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  so  labouring 
in  His  vineyard  to  see  that  these  conditions  of  suc- 
cess as  regards  the  means  employed  are  secured.1 
The  unsatisfactory  and  anomalous  position  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  relation  to  the  drink  evil,  and 
her  responsibility  for  decided  action  against  it,  are 
forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  many 
thoughtful  men ; and  they  are  speaking  out  in  tones 
which  ought  to  excite  serious  reflection,  and  prompt 
to  the  immediate  discharge  of  duty  as  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

The  conviction  at  which  we  have  arrived  as  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  consideration,  and  in  view 
of  stern  facts  and  sad  experience,  is  this,  that 


1 “ If  Christianity  were  taught  and  understood  conform- 
ably to  the  spirit  of  its  founder,  the  existing  social  organisa- 
tion could  not  last  a day.” — Primitive  Property — Emile  de 
Laveleye.  Translated  by  G.  R.  L.  Marriott.  Preface,  p. 
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churches  may  be  erected,  sabbath-schools  may  be 
organised,  and  missionary  and  other  Christian 
agencies  be  put  in  operation ; but  so  long  as  the 
liquor  traffic  is  licensed  by  the  State  and  connived 
at  by  the  Church  it  will  be  able  to  laugh  to  scorn 
the  best  directed  efforts  for  the  Christianising  of 
the  “ lapsed  masses  ” at  home  and  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  the  heathen  world.  It  is  easy  enough,  as  it 
is  common  enough,  to  try  to  minimise  the  effect  of 
such  a declaration  by  setting  it  down  as  an  “ ex- 
treme view,”  as  an  “injudicious  ” or  “ill-considered 
statement;  ” but  hear  the  words  of  one  whom  none 
will  accuse  of  being  an  extreme  man  or  a rash 
enthusiast.  The  Rev.  Principal  Cairns  says — “ I 
thoroughly  believe  that  there  is  no  cause  next  to 
the  Gospel  more  important  than  the  cause  of  Tem- 
perance. . . I believe  that  we  must  attach  our- 

selves more  thoroughly  to  this  movement  than  we 
have  done,  and  that  every  Christian  church  must 
do  so.  It  will  involve  great  self-denial  and  sacri- 
fice in  many  quarters,  for  I do  not  believe  that  the 
evil  can  be  met  in  any  other  way  than  by  extirpa- 
tion. This  is  my  solemn,  full  conviction,  that  this 
country  must  extirpate  this  evil,  that  Christianity 
must  come  face  to  face  with  it,  and  that,  as  I heard 
an  American  say  with  regard  to  another  subject, 
the  Church  must  stand  up  square  in  regard  to  this 
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evil,  and  must  face  it  and  grapple  with  it ; other- 
wise it  will  have  no  hesitation  in  facing  us,  grap- 
pling with  us,  and  throwing  us  down.”1 

Hear  also  what  the  Rev.  Dr  Robertson,  min- 
ister of  New  Greyfriars  Parish,  Edinburgh,  who 
has  laboured  for  well-nigh  forty  years  in  the  Grass- 
market,  says — “ I am  bound  to  confess  that  while 
by  sending  out  visitors  and  bible-women  I have 
done  some  good  under  the  providence  of  God,  yet 
I have  been  thoroughly  beaten  by  this  liquor 
power.” 

The  Rev.  Father  Hannan  also,  who  labours 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the 
same  city,  says — “ I have  visited  the  people  by 
night  and  day.  I have  formed  Temperance 
societies  ; I have  denounced  drunkenness  from  the 
altar ; and  yet  I am  bound  to  confess  that  this 
drink  power  has  beaten  the  whole  of  us.” 

The  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh, 
in  addressing  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of 
that  city  as  one  of  a deputation  from  its  various 
Temperance  and  philanthropic  associations,  peti- 
tioning against  the  increase  of  liquor  licences,  said 
that  “ his  experience  as  a minister  was  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  discipline  required  in  his  church  was 


1 The  League  Journal,  May  22,  1875. 
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due  to  intemperance,  and  it  was  really  becoming  a 
life  question  whether  intemperance  was  to  destroy 
the  nation  or  the  nation  intemperance.”1 

Mr  C.  J.  Guthrie,  advocate,  stated  at  a meeting 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1881  that  “from  his  experience  at  the  bar  he 
found  that  in  criminal  cases  nine-tenths  of  those  of 
violence  were  due  to  drink,  and  that  in  civil  cases 
a large  number  of  the  reductions  of  wills,  bankrupt- 
cies, etc.,  could  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  As  a 
member  of  the  School  Board  and  an  office-bearer 
of  the  Church,  he  also  found  that  drink  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  their  way.”  2 

There  is  perhaps  no  city  in  Christendom  where  a 
greater  amount  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  effort 
has  been  expended  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
masses  than  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  same  time, 

1 Edinburgh  Evening  News,  April  7,  1881. 

2 League  Journal,  June  4,  1881. 

Mr  John  P.  Coldstream,  W.S.,  in  a pamphlet  on  the  in- 
crease of  divorce  in  Scotland  (page  1 5),  says — “ If  there  is  any 
truth  to  be  read  out  of  this  paper,  it  lies  here,  and  in  this 
fact,  that  of  all  the  subjects  we  have  been  considering  to 
enable  us  to  trace  some  cause  for  an  increase  of  divorce,  we 
have  found  none  till  we  face  it  to  some  extent  in  an  apparent 
increase  of  drunkenness,  and  specially  among  women,  whose 
apparently  increasing  dissipation  has  driven  their  husbands 
to  a remedy  from  an  evil  occasioned  by  habits  which  above 
all  others  makes  a home  to  be  desolate  and  turns  a heaven 
to  a hell.” 
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there  are  few  places  where  the  drink  traffic  has 
been  more  successful  in  counter -working,  and  to  a 
large  extent  neutralising,  the  means  of  grace  and 
the  social  elevation  of  the  people.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  year  1880  no  less  than  £ 1,000,000 
was  spent  upon  intoxicating  liquor  in  that  city, 
while  the  entire  revenue  of  all  the  religious  denomi- 
nations amounted  to  ^150, 000. 1 

The  inadequacy  of  merely  religious  agencies  to 
elevate  the  masses  and  bring  them  under  the  sav- 
ing influences  of  Gospel  truth  is  attested  by  other 
than  Christian  ministers.  Mr  Charles  Buxton,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  largest  brewing  firms  in  the 
world,  in  writing  on  “ How  to  stop  Drunkenness,” 
has  been  honest  enough  to  confess  that  “ it  is  in 
vain  that  every  engine  is  set  to  work  that  philan- 
thropy can  devise,  when  those  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit  are  habitually  tampering  with  their  facul- 
ties of  reason  and  will,  soaking  their  brains  with 
beer,  or  inflaming  them  with  ardent  spirits. 
The  struggle  of  the  school,  and  the  library,  and  the 
Church,  all  united  against  the  beer-house  and  gin- 
palace,  is  but  one  development  of  the  war  between 

1 The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle  of  March 
1881,  in  calling  attention  to  the  large  number  of  places  where 
liquor  is  sold  in  Great  Britain,  says— “ These  are  doing  more 
to  hinder  God’s  cause  than  the  30,000  ministers  of  religion 
can  do  to  advance  it.” 
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heaven  and  hell.”1  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
will  neither  be  charged  with  fanaticism  nor  blamed 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  use  of 
extravagant  language  by  overzeal  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  traffic. 

The  language  of  the  saintly  M‘Cheyne  is  no  less 
startling  and  to  the  point.  In  a solemn  exhorta- 
tion addressed  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  des- 
ignates licensed  liquor-shops  as  “ pesthouses,” 
“ mantraps,”  “ the  yawning  avenues  to  poverty  and 
rags,”  and  “the  short  cut  to  hell.”  2 John  Wesley, 
distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and  gentleness, 
designates  the  traffickers  in  ardent  spirits  as 
“ poisoners-general  who  murder  His  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects wholesale.”3  And  the  greatest  evangelist 
of  modern  times,  Mr  Moody,  in  one  of  his  addresses 
in  Edinburgh,  denounced  intoxicating  liquor  as 
“the  infernal  stuff”  to  be  avoided  by  all  Christians. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  language  of  these 
eminent  Christian  witnesses  is  sufficiently  startling, 
but  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  strong 
drink  aids  the  designs  of  the  arch-enemy  of  God 
and  man,  how  it  hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth 

1 North  British  Review , February  1855. 

2 Memoir  and  Remains  of  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne , p. 
549- 

3 Sermons  on  Several  Occasions , by  Rev.  John  Wesley, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  121. 
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which  saves,  how  it  leads  souls  to  ruin  here  and 
ruin  in  the  great  hereafter,  we  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  righteous  indignation  of  men  in  earnest, 
as  these  men  were,  should  find  expression  in  words 
at  once  burning  and  terrible. 

Dr  Chalmers,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
most  distinguished  theologians,  says, — “ Before  God 
and  man,  before  the  Church  and  the  world,  I im- 
peach intemperance;  I charge  it  with  the  murder  of 
innumerable  souls.  . . . I do  in  my  conscience 

believe  that  these  intoxicating  stimulants  have 
sunk  into  perdition  more  men  and  women  than 
found  a grave  in  that  deluge  which  swept  over 
the  highest  hill-tops,  engulfing  a world  of  which 
but  eight  were  saved.”  1 

The  antagonism  of  strong  drink  to  the  evangeli- 
sation of  the  race  is  by  no  means  confined  to  our 
own  country.  On  the  contrary,  its  deadening  and 
obstructing  influence  is  widespread  as  the  boun- 
daries of  civilisation.  The  history  of  British  as 
well  as  American  missions  affords  painful  evidence 
of  this  truth.  The  effect  of  the  “ fire-water  ” on 

the  American  Indians,  the  Kaffirs  in  South  Africa, 

• 

and  the  native  population  in  India,2  has  been  not 


1 Bacchus  Dethroned , p.  6o. 

2 The  Calcutta  Church  Missionary  Association  has  published 
a report  which  presents  a painful  picture  of  the  moral  state 
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only  to  plunge  them  into  a depth  of  degradation 
to  which  in  their  rude  and  wild  condition  they 
were  utter  strangers,  but  numerous  active  and 
healthy  tribes  have  wasted  away  before  its  blight- 
ing  influence.  The  chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at 
Sing  Sing  says,  concerning  the  American  Indians, 
that  the  introduction  of  rum  and  whisky  among 
them  was  a curse  which  they  owed  entirely  to  the 
whites,  and  that  it  has  been  a powerful  agent  in 
their  destruction  and  demoralisation.  At  all  coun- 
cils it  is  freely  distributed  either  before  or  pend- 
ing negotiations,  and  “hundreds,”  he  said,  “breathe 
their  last  with  the  rum-bottle  in  their  hands.”  1 The 

of  Calcutta.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  vice  of  intemperance 
is  spreading  among  the  Bengalis  in  an  alarming  manner. 
“ Last  year  people’s  eyes  were  opened  to  the  enormity  of  the 
evil  by  the  St'ilav  Samachar , a vernacular  paper,  which 
published  the  names  of  over  a hundred  educated  natives 
who  had  ruined  themselves  but  recently  by  excessive  indul- 
gence in  European  liquors.  Many  of  these  men  had  titles 
to  their  names,  and  all  occupied  respectable  positions  in 
native  society.  This  melancholy  circumstance  becoming 
known,  one  of  the  native  papers  naturally  remarked  that  ‘ if 
this  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  English  education,  the  sooner  we 
have  done  with  it  the  better.’  Corroborative  evidence  of  the 
spread  of  drunkenness  among  the  Bengalis  may  be  gathered 
from  the  Calcutta  census,  and  the  Excise  Administration 
Reports  of  1876.” — Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  Record, 
February  1878. 

1 America , Historical,  Statistical,  and  Descriptive,  by  J.  S. 
Buckingham.  Vol.  iii.  p.  36. 
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history  of  mission-work  in  Polynesia,  Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, and  other  fields  of  Christian  effort,  presents 
a fearful  indictment  against  the  introduction  of 
strong  drink  into  the  fields  of  missionary  labour, 
by  “ Christian  ” traders,  in  some  cases  under  the 
direct  encouragement  of  men  occupying  no  mean 
place  in  the  Christian  churches  of  Great  Britain. 

Nothing  has  done  more  to  sadden  the  hearts 
and  neutralise  the  effort  of  such  devoted  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  heathen  lands  as  Brainerd, 
Moffat,  Williams,  and  Goldie,  than  the  extent  to 
which  their  labours  have  been  obstructed  by  the 
traffic  in  rum  and  other  fiery  liquors  carried  on  by 
traders  from  our  own  country.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  experienced  by  Dr  Hugh  Goldie,  that 
some  years  ago  he  sent  home  from  West  Africa  a 
firm  and  dignified  remonstrance  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  represented,  directly 
charging  certain  influential  merchants  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  thwarting  to  a large  extent  the  good 
which  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  had  been  able  to 
accomplish  among  the  people  of  Old  Calabar. 
What  made  his  reproof  all  the  more  telling  was  that 
some  of  the  parties  against  whom  he  had  to  com- 
plain were  active  and  liberal  supporters  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

One  most  hopeful  feature,  however,  connected 
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with  this  question  of  drink  and  missions  is  the  fact 
that  where  the  messenger  of  the  Cross  has  been 
followed  by  the  agent  of  the  distiller,  and  the  fruit 
of  his  toil  has  been  destroyed  through  the  sale  of 
maddening  liquors,  the  more  intelligent  among  the 
heathen  have  thoroughly  clear  perceptions  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  applied ; that  remedy  being  the  only 
logical  and  effectual  one — the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  the  evil,  the  putting  an  end  to  the  baneful 
“ trade.” 

At  a conference  on  foreign  missions  held  in  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  of  1878,  a paper  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Blencowe  on  the  influence  of  colonisa- 
tion on  native  races.  The  writer  there  states  that 
“ The  Kaffirs  have  been  accustomed  to  a slow  and 
mild  form  of  intoxication  from  the  beer  which  they 
make  themselves,  but  they  soon  acquire  a love  for 
ardent  spirits,  which  produce  a high  and  fiery  ex- 
citement, under  which  they  rapidly  sink  into  feeble- 
ness and  imbecility.  This  they  themselves  are  con- 
scious of,  but  feel  that  they  have  not  the  power  of 
resistance.  Hence  the  heathen  natives  in  the 
eastern  province  of  the  Cape  Colony  six  years  since 
sent  a memorial  to  the  Wesleyan  ministers  and 
missionaries  of  the  Graham’s  Town  District,  pray- 
ing them  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Government 
to  induce  them  to  pass  a law  prohibiting  the  sale 
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of  spirits,  because,  as  they  said,  ‘the  brandy  is 
killing  us.’  And  yet  they  had  not  the  power  of 
will  to  abstain  from  it  when  within  their  reach. 
The  sale  of  spirits  by  heartless  men  has  produced 
untold  mischief  to  the  natives,  dishonoured  the 
British  name,  and  greatly  hindered  the  work  of  the 
missionary.”1 

Dr  Graham, whose  labours  as  an  eminent  Christian 
and  active  co-labourer  with  the  late  Dr  Duff  in 
India  are  well  known,  bears  painful  testimony  to 
the  sad  havoc  which  the  drink  traffic  has  wrought 
among  the  Santhals.  He  informs  us  that  during 
the  famine  of  1874,  the  people,  having  exhausted 
their  stock  of  grain,  betook  themselves  to  cutting 
wood  and  selling  it  in  order  to  keep  themselves 
from  starving.  He  tells  us  that  Mr  Boerresen, 
missionary  to  the  Santhals,  was  grieved  at  heart  to 
see  the  men,  on  receiving  the  price  of  the  wood 
brought  in  by  their  wives  and  children,  spending 
money  in  a licensed  liquor-shop,  leaving  their 
wretched  families  to  seek  their  food  in  the  jungles. 
These  men,  after  drinking  for  days,  had  no  food 
except  such  refuse  rice  as  had  been  thrown  out  after 
the  spirit  had  been  distilled  from  it.  The  mission- 
ary did  not  fail  to  urge  upon  the  men  the  sin  of 


1 Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  Mildmay,  1878,  pp.  276- 

277. 
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their  conduct,  and  they  did  not  deny  it,  for  the 
Santhals  are  a race  who  speak  the  truth.  Their 
answers  to  him  were  in  effect  as  follows: — “We 
would  not  drink  if  there  were  no  liquor-shops.  We 
did  not  bring  these  shops.  The  Hindoos  brought 
them,  with  licences  from  Government  to  do  so. 
They  could  not  sell  liquor  without  licences.  Why 
do  you  not  ask  Government  to  close  the  shops  ? 
then  we  would  not  drink.  We  would  be  very  happy 
if  there  were  no  liquor-shops.  When  we  see  the 
shops  and  smell  the  liquor,  then  we  must  drink  and 
get  drunk.”1 

When  we  consider  that  the  Santhals  are  among 
the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  heathen  tribes  in  their 
bearings  towards  Christianity,  the  guilt  of  all  those 
responsible  for  their  demoralisation  by  the  drink 
traffic  is  one  of  the  gravest  character. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepburn  supplies  testimony 
which  fully  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  remark  we 
have  made  as  to  the  remedy  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  this  nefarious  traffic,  and  at  the  same  time 
furnishes  a fine  illustration  of  the  power  and  aggres- 
sive spirit  of  Christianity  among  the  native  tribes 
in  South  Africa.  After  the  Bamangwato  Revolu- 
tion, which  took  place  some  eight  years  ago,  the 


1 The  Gospel  in  Santhalistan , p.  15 
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sole  chieftainship  of  Khame  at  Shoshong  was  in- 
augurated by  a declaration  of  his  adhesion  to 
Christianity.  This  converted  chief  at  the  very  out- 
set determined  not  to  permit  the  sale  of  drink 
within  his  territory.  He  said  he  would  not  rule 
over  a drunken  town  and  people  ; he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  that.  He  called  the  white  men  to- 
gether and  told  them  his  resolution.  They  pleaded 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  in  the  cases  of  liquor,  for  it 
was  medicine,  and  the  large  casks  they  promised 
to  leave  untouched.  Khame  consented,,  but  he 
must  see  no  drunkenness.  The  cases  came,  and 
drunkenness  was  the  result.  He  called  the  white 
men  together  again,  and  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  have  no  drink  brought  into  the  town. 
“ But  you  will  allow  us  to  bring  in  a case  for  private 
use  at  our  own  table  ? ” said  one  of  the  traders. 
“ Bring  none,”  said  Khame ; “ I will  allow  none. 
You  made  me  a promise  that  if  I allowed  the  cases 
only  you  would  bring  no  casks,  and  there  should 
be  no  drunkenness.  You  made  me  such  and  such 
a promise,  and  then  brought  in  a cask  to  the  river, 
so  I refuse  even  the  cases,  and  there’s  an  end  of 
it.”  Notwithstanding  this  protest  a hotel-keeper 
brought  in  a waggon-load  of  corn,  and  in  the  bags 
of  corn  there  were  concealed  casks  of  brandy. 
Drunkenness,  violence,  and  the  death  of  a waggon- 
driver  were  the  results  which  led  the  chief  once 
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more  to  convene  the  traders  and  adopt  sterner  and 
more  summary  measures.  Attributing  their  deceit- 
ful and  ignoble  conduct — perhaps  not  unjustly — to 
views  founded  on  his  nationality  and  colour,  Khame 
again  addressed  them.  He  said — “Well,  I am  black; 
but  if  I am  black,  I am  chief  of  my  own  country  at 
present.  When  you  white  men  rule  in  the  country 
then  you  will  do  as  you  like  ; at  present  I rule,  and 
I shall  maintain  my  laws  which  you  insult  and  de- 
spise. You  have  insulted  and  despised  me  because 
I am  a black  man  in  my  own  town  ; you  do  so  be- 
cause you  despise  black  men  in  your  hearts.  If  you 
despise  us,  what  do  you  want  here  in  the  country 
that  God  has  given  to  us  ? Go  back  to  your  own 
country,”  and  he  mentioned  them  by  name.  “Take 
everything  you  have  got ; strip  the  iron  roof  off  the 
houses  ; the  wood  of  the  country  and  the  clay  that 
made  the  bricks  you  can  leave  to  be  thrown  down  ; 
take  all  that  is  yours  and  go.  More  than  that,”  he 
said,  “ if  there  is  a single  white  man  here  who  does 
not  like  my  laws,  let  him  go.  I want  nothing  but 
friends  in  my  town.  If  you  are  not  my  friends,  go 
back  to  your  own  friends,  and  leave  me  and  my 
people  to  ourselves.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves.  I am  trying  to  lead  my  people  to  act 
according  to  the  Word  of  God  which  we  have  got 
from  you  white  people,  and  you  show  them  an  ex- 
ample of  wickedness  such  as  we  never  knew.  You 
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the  people  of  the  Word  of  God  ! You  know  that 
some  of  my  brothers  have  got  to  like  drink,  and 
you  know  I do  not  want  them  to  see  it  even,  that 
they  may  forget  the  habit ; and  you  not  only  bring 
it  and  offer  it  to  them,  but  you  try  to  tempt  me 
with  it.  I make  an  end  of  it  to-day.  Go,  take 
your  cattle  and  leave  my  town,  and  never  come 
back  again.” 

One  man  especially  pleaded  that  he  had  grown 
up  from  being  quite  a lad  in  the  country,  and 
Khame  and  he  were  old  friends;  surely  for  old 
friendship’s  sake  he  would  pity  him?  “Friendship  ! 
said  Khame,  do  you  call  yourself  my  friend  ? You 
are  the  ringleader  among  those  who  insult  and 
despise  my  laws.  If  you  have  grown  up  in  the 
country,  then  you  know  better  than  anyone  how 
much  I hate  this  drink.  Don’t  talk  to  me  about 
friendship.  I give  you  more  blame  than  any  of 
them.  You  are  my  worst  enemy.  I had  a right 
to  expect  that  you  would  uphold  my  laws,  and  you 
bring  in  the  stuff  for  others  to  break  them.  You 
ask  for  pity,  and  you  show  me  no  pity.  You 
despise  my  laws,  and  defy  me  in  the  presence  of  all 
my  people.  My  people  and  I are  not  worthy  of 
pity,  because  God  has  made  our  faces  black  and 
yours  white.  No,  I have  no  pity.  I have  shown 
you  pity  again  and  again,  and  then  you  tell  me 
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that  because  I did  so  you  thought  I had  rescinded 
my  own  law.  When  did  I ever  tell  you  that  I had 
rescinded  it?  Did  I ever  cease  to  warn  you?  You 
pray  for  pity,  and  if  I show  pity  I have  rescinded 
my  laws  ! No,  I have  had  enough  of  such  pity.  It 
is  my  duty  to  have  pity  on  my  people  over  whom 
God  has  placed  me,  and  I am  going  to  show  them 
pity  to-day,  and  that  is  my  duty  to  them  and  to 
God.” 

“You  take  the  corn  that  God  has  given  us  in 
answer  to  prayer,”  said  the  chief,  “ and  destroy  it. 
You  not  only  destroy  it,  but  you  make  stuff  with  it 
that  causes  mischief  among  you.” 

Mr  Hepburn  informed  Khame  that  he  thought 
the  liquor  was  regarded  by  them  as  food  in  some 
respects.  “ No,  Monare,”  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
the  indignant,  but  noble  chief,  “ that  is  the  lie  that 
you  missionaries  are  told  about  it,  but  it  is  all  lies, 
and  only  lies.  The  drink  our  people  like  is  as  bad 
among  us  as  yours  among  you.  If  a man  desires 
to  concoct  any  wickedness  he  uses  beer  for  his  pur- 
pose. If  he  wishes  to  steal  another  man’s  wife,  he 
does  it  by  beer.  Every  possible  mischief  that  men 
can  work  is  done  among  us  by  means  of  the  beer 
— things  that  you  missionaries  have  never  thought 
or  heard  of.” 1 


1 The  Chronicle  of  London  Missionary  Society , Sept.  1880. 
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The  attitude  taken  up  and  so  nobly  maintained 
by  this  convert  from  heathenism  teaches  a lesson 
which  many  who  have  been  born  and  educated  in 
this  land  of  churches  and  bibles  might  well  imitate, 
and  in  doing  so  would  bring  blessing  to  themselves 
and  others,  and  do  honour  to  the  religion  which 
they  profess. 

The  crying  injustice  inflicted  upon  heathen 
tribes  by  the  drink  traffic  reveals  the  mercenary 
character  of  the  traders,  and  the  heartless  conduct 
of  the  Government  which  throws  its  shield  of  pro- 
tection around  transactions  which  are  as  dishonour- 
ing to  the  British  nation  as  they  are  ruinous  to 
those  untutored  tribes  which  we  claim  to  have 
taken  under  our  protection  for  their  well-being.1 
The  love  of  money  and  the  lust  for  power  as  seen 
in  the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted  upon  these  defenceless 
peoples,  will,  if  unrepented  of,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
their  own  punishment ; for  “ verily,  there  is  a God 

1 Mr  Samuel  Smiles  in  his  work  Duty  gives  the  result 
of  a missionary’s  appeal  to  a native  African,  pressing  upon 
him  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  The  writer  says  that  “ the 
plumed  and  painted  savage  drew  himself  up  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  superior  rectitude,  and  with  indignation  quivering  in 
his  lip  and  flashing  in  his  eye,  he  replied,  ‘ Christian  lie, 
Christian  cheat,  Christian  steal,  drink,  murder.  Christian 
has  robbed  me  of  my  lands  and  slain  my  tribe.’  Adding  as 
he  turned  away — The  Devil  Christian.  I will  be  no 
Christian.’”— p.  332. 
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that  judgeth  in  the  earth.”  “ He  shall  judge  the 
poor  of  the  people,  He  shall  save  the  children  of 
the  needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.”1 
Why  the  Church  of  Christ  should  continue,  in  view  of 
the  enormities  resulting  from  the  liquor  traffic  — 
enormities  which  are  as  clearly  its  legitimate  fruit 
as  the  grape-clusters  are  of  the  vine — to  lend  her  in- 
fluence in  support  of  the  drink  evil  is  alike  humi- 
liating and  incomprehensible.  That  her  usefulness 
and  reputation  are  seriously  compromised  by  her 
identification  with  the  drink  interest  is  too  palpable 
to  admit  of  denial.  Mr  Samuelson,  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  History  of  Drink,  says — “ It  is  idle  for 
clergymen  to  preach  Temperance  sermons  to  de- 
corous congregations  whilst  those  who  are  enriched 
by  the  results  of  drunkenness  are  permitted  in  con- 
sequence of  their  wealth  and  influence  to  hold  a 
higher  rank  than  the  parishioner  whose  calling  is 
innocuous,  and  even  above  him  whose  profession 
ministers  to  that  health  and  comfort  which  are 
undermined  and  uprooted  by  the  gin  palace.”2 
One  thing,  we  repeat,  seems  clear,  that  until  a 
divorce  is  effected  between  the  Church  and  the 
drink  traffic,  the  evangelisation  of  the  masses 
either  at  home  or  abroad  is  simply  impossible. 

How  humbling  the  consideration  that  while 

1 Psalm , lxxii.  4. 

2 The  History  of  Drink,  p.  263. 
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Buddhism  and  Mahomedanism  have  successfully 
combated  the  drink  curse,  and  saved  their  disciples 
from  its  contamination,  Christianity  in  its  practical 
outworkings,  notwithstanding  its  divine  origin  and 
its  holy  principles,  should  have  so  signally  failed  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a matter  for  infinite  gratitude 
to  God  that  the  inefficiency  is  not  due  to  any  lack 
of  purifying  power  in  the  Christian  system;  the 
defect  must  be  traced  to  ignorance,  indifference, 
and  unfaithfulness  of  those  who  profess  it,  and 
many  of  those  “ who  are  set  for  its  defence.” 

Why  should  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  with 
the  infinite  resources  at  her  command,  fail  to  lift  up 
an  unfaltering  testimony  against  this  accursed 
system,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  her  sincerity 
by  action  at  once  resolute  and  aggressive  ? Were 
she  to  wash  her  hands  from  all  complicity  in  the 
drink  system,  and  array  herself  in  direct  and  out- 
spoken antagonism  against  its  every  development, 
short  work  would  then  be  made  of  the  evil  thing. 
Then  would  the  Government  and  magistrates 
realise  the  responsibility  of  their  position  and  their 
duty,  and  the  traffic  be  ostracised  by  the  stern 
verdict  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  people. 
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Criticism  of  Partial  Measures  liable  to  be  Misunderstood — Sanitary- 
Reform,  Education,  and  the  mere  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  Inefficient 
as  Remedies  for  Drunkenness — The  Drink  Appetite  a Physical  Disease 
— Testimony  of  Dr  Guthrie  and  Dr  Peddie — The  Drink  Traffic  a Fatal 
Obstacle  to  the  Permanent  Stability  of  the  Abstinence  Movement — 
Testimony  of  James  Mitchell — Experience  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Good  Templars  in  Scotland. 

HOW  is  national  drunkenness  to  be  cured,  or 
in  other  words,  how  is  the  liquor  traffic  which 
produces  it  to  be  successfully  dealt  with,  is  a question 
of  pressing  importance.  It  seems  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  raise  this  question  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  being  misunderstood,  and  without  running  counter 
to  the  prejudices  or  convictions  of  some  of  the 
friends  and  advocates  of  Temperance.  But  the 
object  we  have  before  us  in  the  present  work  is 
nothing  less  than  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  liquor 
system,  by  securing  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
traffic;  and  this  being  our  aim  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  certain  remedial  measures  which  have 
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been  proposed,  in  somewhat  different  terms  than 
we  should  have  done  if  our  object  had  been  simply 
to  mitigate  drunkenness  or  to  modify  the  tempta- 
tions and  facilities  thereto  which  the  licensing- 

o 

system  presents.  If  we  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  Temperance  movement  to  any  purpose,  the 
result  has  been  to  satisfy  us  that,  by  raising  side- 
issues  and  resorting  to  partial  and  superficial  ex- 
pedients, there  is  a danger  of  diverting  public  atten- 
tion from  the  only  efficient  remedy,  and  thereby 
to  postpone  the  time  for  which  well-nigh  two 
generations  of  earnest  men  have  laboured  and 
prayed,  but  which  we  firmly  believe  is  approaching 
— the  time  when  the  policy  of  the  nation  in  regard 
to  this  fell  source  of  its  woes  and  disaster  shall  be 
reversed,  and  when  its  attitude  towards  the  evil  will 
be  prohibition — not  sanction  and  approval. 

It  should,  however,  be  understood  that  in  our 
criticism  of  measures  which  are  merely  partial,  we  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  these  may  not  be  productive 
of  some  good  ; what  we  do  affirm  is  this,  that  none 
of  them,  nor  all  of  them  combined,  are  adapted  to 
the  extirpation  of  drunkenness  from  the  land. 

We  have,  for  example,  one  class  who  aim  at  the 
eradication  of  intemperance  by  sanitary  reform  and 
improved  dwellings  for  the  people.  While  those 
who  live  in  dwellings  from  which  the  light  and  air  of 
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heaven  is  to  a large  extent  excluded,  and  where 
the  conditions  of  health  and  comfort  do  not  exist, 
are  only  too  likely  to  have  their  craving  for  arti- 
ficial stimulants  strengthened  and  confirmed,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  they  have,  as  a general 
rule,  been  driven  thither  by  reason  of  their  drinking 
habits  and  improvidence.  It  is  no  less  true  that, 
while  insanitary  dwellings  and  drinking  habits  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other,  drunkenness  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  is  the  great  producing  cause 
of  the  wretchedness  into  which  many  thousands 
have  been  brought. 

We  have  known  many  cases  where  the  occupants 
of  commodious  and  comfortable  dwellings  have  in 
consequence  of  their  drinking  habits  been  compelled 
to  herd  with  the  denizens  of  the  slums,  as  the 
penalty  of  their  improvidence  and  dissipation  ; 
hence  it  is  clear  that  in  the  absence  of  sober 
habits  sanitary  improvement  must  ever  fail  as  a 
remedy  for  drunkenness.  Edinburgh  has  during 
recent  years  furnished  a striking  illustration  of  the 
inadequacy  of  sanitary  reform  successfully  to  cope 
with  intemperance.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
1878  the  Edinburgh  Corporation  expended  nearly 
half-a-million  sterling  upon  improved  dwellings  and 
other  reforms ; while  during  the  same  period,  under 
the  administration  of  the  same  law,  the  number  of 
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persons  drunk  when  apprehended  by  the  city  police 
(including  re-arrests)  had  increased  from  5479  to 
8571.1 

We  have  another  class,  who  propound  a more 
complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  education 
as  a remedy  for  drunkenness.  It  is  to  us  a matter 
of  surprise,  in  view  of  the  evidence  abounding 
on  all  hands,  that  the  theory  in  question  should 
receive  a moment’s  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
intelligent  men.  The  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as 
the  experience  of  the  present,  furnishes  endless  ex- 
amples of  persons  of  the  highest  intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  which  education 
could  confer,  who  have  become  the  hopeless  and 
helpless  slaves  of  the  drink  appetite.  Intemperance, 
be  it  known,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  It  drags 
the  professor  from  his  chair  and  the  minister  from 
his  pulpit  with  as  remorseless  a grasp  and  as  little 
ceremony  as  it  takes  the  artisan  from  his  bench  and 
the  labourer  from  his  field  of  toil.  Edinburgh,  again, 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  applying 
education  as  a remedy  for  drunkenness.  The 
School  Board  of  that  city  employs  ten  officers  to 
enforce  the  compulsory  clause  of  the  Education  Act, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr  Adamson,  a member  of  that  Board, 


1 Superintendent  Lint  oil's  Police  Report , Edinburgh , 

1879,  PP*  27-28. 
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stated  at  a public  meeting  at  Galashiels  in 
February  1881,  “that  in  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  in  which  parents  failed  to  provide  education 
for  their  children,  they  were  found  to  be  addicted 
to  intemperance.”  1 

The  Rev.  Mr  Smith,  Free  Church,  Tarland,  says 
— “ Scotland  has  usually,  and  we  believe  justly, 
been  regarded  as  hitherto  considerably  ahead  of 
England  or  Ireland  in  the  matter  of  education, 

1 

but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  same  superiority  has 
been  remarked  in  the  matter  of  Temperance,  which 
ought  to  be  the  case  if  education  be  an  effectual 
remedy  for  intemperance.”2  One  of  the  most 
highly  educated  towns  we  have  been  in  is  that  of 
Gothenburg,  in  Sweden.  During  a visit  to  it  in 
1873  few  things  afforded  us  more  gratification  than 
the  educational  system.  In  going  through  the 
public  schools  we  found  that  out  of  a population  of 
58,000  there  were  6000  at  school,  all  of  whom  were 
being  educated  free,  though  under  compulsion  as 
respects  attendance.  The  youngest  children  were 
receiving  not  only  the  ordinary  branches  of  in- 
struction, but  useful  elementary  lessons  in  physio- 
logy ; and  some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils,  by 


1 Southern  Reporter , February  10,  1881. 

2 Temperance  Reformation  and  the  Christian  Churchy.  1 52. 
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the  aid  of  diagrams  upon  the  walls,  were  acquiring 

4 

an  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
science  of  anatomy.  Then,  in  the  technical  schools 
which  we  visited,  lads  were  receiving  a practical 
training  in  the  various  branches  of  skilled  industry. 
Altogether,  the  education  imparted  to  the  people 
of  Sweden,  as  we  saw  it,  is  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  advanced  description ; and  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  a boy  or  a girl  in  the  street 
above  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  who  could  not  read 
and  write.  In  addition  to  national  public  schools, 
Gothenburg  is  supplied  with  very  excellent  schools 
for  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  and  as  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  law  only  affect  those  between 
seven  and  fourteen,  there  are  other  schools  sup- 
ported by  philanthropists  which  are  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  children  of  the  poor  under  seven 
years  of  age,  so  that  the  total  number  in  attendance 
at  all  the  schools  is  said  to  be  above  10,000 — more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  population — thus  showing 
that  Gothenburg  has  the  highest  educational  ad- 
vantages. In  such  a town  as  this,  those  who 
believe  in  education  as  a remedy  for  drunkenness 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a paradise  of 
sobriety.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  ? We  found  that 
during  the  year  preceding  our  visit  a population  of 
58,000  consumed  291,399  cans,  or  174,839  gallons, 
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of  spirits,  amounting  to  about  three  gallons  per 
head  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  town, 
which  is  upwards  of  one  gallon  more  than  is  con- 
sumed on  an  average  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 
As  a necessary  sequel  to  this  state  of  things, 
we  discovered  from  a personal  inspection  of 
the  police  books  that  3325,  or  nearly  six  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  had  been  apprehended  by  the 
police,  and  that  3107,  or  more  than  five  per  cent., 
were  registered  paupers.  So  much  for  education 
as  a remedy  for  drunkenness  ! 

We  have  yet  another  class  who,  while  repudiat- 
ing total  abstinence,  insist  on  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  only  specific  for  national  drunken- 
ness. There  is  on  this  subject  a serious  mis- 
understanding somewhere.  The  Gospel  has  been 
preached  in  this  country  for  many  centuries, 
nevertheless  drinking  and  drunkenness  continue 
rampant  among  all  classes  of  the  people.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  that  is 
wanted,  as  its  practical  exemplification  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  profess  to  believe  it.  The  Gospel 
is  “ the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,”  and  will  ac- 
complish marvellous  results  in  personal  and 
national  character  wherever  its  precepts  are  appre- 
hended, believed,  and  obeyed  ; but  in  no  case  can 
the  Gospel  counteract  or  neutralise  the  operation 
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of  physical  law.  The  effect  of  a glass  of  spirits  is 
precisely  the  same  upon  the  physical  organism 
of  the  Christian  as  upon  that  of  the  confirmed 
sceptic.  Hence,  if  the  Gospel,  as  many  understand 
it,  is  not  sufficient  to  restrain  men  from  partaking  of 
a poisonous  fluid,  it  is  folly,  if  not  profanity,  to 
expect  that  it  will  save  them  from  its  demoralising 
effects. 

Dr  Thomas  Guthrie  successfully  disposes  of  the 
theory  under  consideration.  In  his  Second  Plea 
for  Ragged  Schools,  he  says — “ While  we  trust  to 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  efficient  re- 
generator of  our  fallen  race,  it  is  well  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  check  which  can  be  discovered  and 
applied  to  this  damnable  and  destructive  vice.  The 
requiring  of  certificates  by  applicants  for  licence, 
the  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  labours  of 
Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence  societies,  all 
commendable,  have  all  alike  failed.  They  have 
accomplished  much  good ; still  they  have  not 
eradicated  or  even  very  much  lessened  the  evil.” 1 

This  popular  fallacy  is  also  successfully  met  by 
the  Rev.  Dr  Blaikie,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  who  stated  at  a 
public  meeting  in  that  city,  that  within  twelve 


1 Second  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  p.  40. 
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months  he  had  preached  in  five  different  pulpits 
from  each  of  which  a minister  of  the  Gospel  had 
been  ejected  through  strong  drink. 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  each  and  all  of  the 
agencies  enumerated  have  been  productive  of  great 
benefit  in  their  respective  spheres  ; but  drink-dis- 
tracted homes  among  the  upper  classes,  dissipated 
and  wrecked  literary  men,  and  deposed  clergymen, 
abundantly  attest  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  of 
them  as  an  efficient  remedy  for  drunkenness.  The 
truth  is — and  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  insisted 
on — the  evil  is  in  thq  drink;  and  so  long  as  it  is  sold 
by  Governmental  sanction  as  a common  beverage, 
and  so  long  as  its  use  is  indulged  in,  no  external 
circumstances,  no  amount  of  education,  nor  even 
of  religious  teaching,  can  neutralise  its  effects — 
for  these  effects  follow  as  certainly  and  as  un- 
erringly as  effect  follows  cause  in  the  operation  of 
any  physical  law.1 


1 “ ‘ Is  conversion  a certain  safeguard  against  drunken- 
ness?’ some  ask.  Yes,  if  conversion  makes  a man  or  a 
woman  wise  enough  to  let  intoxicants  alone — not  otherwise. 
Wine  will  make  a Christian  reel  just  as  soon  as  a reprobate 
or  blasphemer,  if  he  drinks  enough  of  it.  Gospel  ministers 
have  become  so  deceived  by  wine  as  to  become  objects  of 
pity  and  shame.  Alcohol  has  no  more  respect  for  them 
than  has  fire  or  lightning.”  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler. — 
Temperance  Record , April  12,  1881. 
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Again  we  say,  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
# benefits  of  sanitary  reform  and  education,  or  the 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  are  here  called  in  question. 
By  no  means.  The  point  on  which  we  insist  is  this, 
that  however  invaluable  these  agencies  may  be  in 
their  own  way,  they  are  not  adapted  to  effect  the 
removal  of  drunkenness;  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  seductive 
agencies  of  the  liquor  traffic,  while  upheld  by  the 
Government  and  winked  at  by  the  Church.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  total  abstinence  move- 
ment. However  adequate  the  principle  of  entire 
abstinence  as  a remedy  for  drunkenness  when 
adopted  and  faithfully  adhered  to,  experience  has 
only  too  clearly  proved  that  its  universal  practice 
is  unattainable  while  the  temptations  and  facilities 
for  drunkenness  presented  by  the  traffic  are  main- 
tained. “ You  may  go  far,”  says  Albert  Barnes,  “ in 
the  Temperance  reformation  by  moral  suasion,  but 
it  has  failed  in  removing  the  evil,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  always  fail,  just  as  anything 
else  would,  while  the  State  throws  its  protecting 
shield  over  the  traffic.1 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a fallacy 
which  lingers  in  the  minds  of  even  many  total 


1 Throne  of  Iniquity , p.  17. 
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abstainers.  “ Let  the  people  shut  their  mouths, 
and  the  liquor-shops  will  shut  themselves,”  is  a 
favourite  utterance  of  some  of  the  more  superficial 
thinkers  on  this  subject,  but  they  forget  the  tre- 
mendous hold  which  the  drink  appetite  has  got 
upon  its  victims  and  upon  society  at  large.  It  is 
acknowledged  by  physicians  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  that  through  hereditary  taint  whole 
families  are  brought  into  the  world  with  a predis- 
position to  imbibe  alcoholic  stimulants.  This  is  a 
truth  that  has  forced  itself  upon  the  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance of  many  Temperance  men,  more  especially 
of  many  of  those  who  have  long  and  arduously 
laboured  for  the  reclamation  of  confirmed  in- 
ebriates. 

Dr  Norman  .Kerr,  in  a paper  read  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  the  Study  of  Alcoholism,  held 
at  Brussels  in  1880,  said — “The  most  saddening 
and  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  numerous  evils 
inflicted  by  alcohol  on  human  kind  is  the  heredi- 
tary transmission  both  of  the  drink  crave  itself 
and  of  the  pathological  changes  caused  by  indul- 
gence in  alcohol.” 

Dr  Lunier,  of  the  French  Medico-Psychological 
Society  (Dr  Kerr  informs  us),  says — “ Alcoholism 
strikes  man  not  only  in  his  own  person  but  also  in 
his  descendants.  The  children  of  the  alcoholic 
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parent  are  stamped  as  it  were  with  a fatal  sign  that 
seals  their  doom  and  death  in  an  early  age.” 

In  a recent  number  of  Brain , Dr  Clarke,  surgeon 
to  H.  M.’s  Prison,  Wakefield,  has  published  some 
tables  of  statistics,  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  alcoholism  of  parents  is  a predisposing 
cause  of  crime  and  epilepsy  in  children.  Forty- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  epileptic  criminals  were  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  children  of  drunken  parents.  In 
the  following  table  Dr  Clarke  gives  the  percentage 
of  epileptic  and  non-epileptic  prisoners  of  intem- 
perate and  temperate  habits  ; also  that  of  their 
fathers  who  have  been  drunkards  and  sober  respec- 
tively : — 


Epileptic. 

Non- 

Epileptic. 

Number  of  Prisoners  of  intemperate 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

habits  ...... 

757 

66*0 

Fathers  drunkards 

67-8 

51*5 

„ sober 

32-2 

00 

Cn 

Number  of  Prisoners  of  temperate 

habits  ...... 

24’3 

34'° 

Fathers  drunkards 

66  6 

50-9 

„ sober 

i 

33'4 

69*1 

The  Doctor  says — “ I do  not  wish  to  lay  much 
stress  on  these  figures,  as  the  records  of  the  epi- 
leptics are  somewhat  imperfect  on  this  point,  and 
also  because  the  two  classes  of  prisoners  are  not 
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strictly  of  the  same  criminal  type ; but  the  table 
seems  to  lead  to  the  following  general  conclu- 
sions : — 

“(1)  There  are  more  drunkards  among  the  epi- 
leptics than  among  the  non-epileptics,  the 
proportion  of  temperate  to  intemperate 
prisoners  among  the  latter  being  as  2 to  1, 
and  among  the  former  as  3 to  1. 

“ (2)  Among  the  non-epileptics  the  percentage 
of  drunken  fathers  is  greater  for  prisoners 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  the  percentage 
of  sober  fathers  greater  for  prisoners  of 
temperate  habits. 

“ (3)  Among  the  epileptics  the  percentage  of 
drunken  and  sober  fathers  is  practically 
the  same  for  temperate  and  intemperate 
prisoners. 

“ (4)  The  percentage  of  drunken  fathers  among 
the  epileptics  is  greater  both  for  temper- 
ate and  intemperate  prisoners  than  it  is 
for  the  intemperate  non-epileptics.”1 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  the  predisposition  for  intoxicating 
liquor,  we  discover  one  explanation  of  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  female  drunkenness.  This  is  a 


1 Brain,  January  1880,  p.  523-4. 
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subject  which  was  lately  brought  very  prominently 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Intemperance,  and  it  is  now  attracting  the  serious 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  of 
social  reformers  and  the  administrators  of  police 
law  throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  certain  of  our 
English  towns  female  drunkenness  has  assumed 
most  alarming  proportions,  while  in  Edinburgh  the 
increase  of  police  commitments  for  drunkenness 
among  females  is  most  marked.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  1878  the  number  of  females  who  were 
drunk  when  apprehended  had  increased  no  less  than 
64  per  cent.,  while  during  the  same  period  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  only  1 5 per  cent.1  When  we 
consider  the  influence  wielded  by  women  in  the 
formation  of  habits  among  the  rising  youth  of  the 
country,  the  increase  of  female  drunkenness  becomes 
invested  with  an  interest  and  importance  which  has 
a very  special  bearing  upon  our  national  future. 

So  far  back  as  1849  we  find  recorded  the  em- 
phatic testimony  of  one  who  from  his  experience 
among  the  intemperate  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  the  unconquerable  nature  of  the 
drunkard’s  appetite.  Dr  Thomas  Guthrie,  in  his 
Second  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  says — “Not  only 


1 See  Appendix,  D. 
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is  the  drunkard  a madman  while  the  fumes  are  in 
his  brain,  but  the  slave  of  this  vice  is,  I believe,  as 
incapable,  if  the  temptation  come  in  his  way,  of 
controlling  his  appetite  by  his  reason,  or  conquer- 
ing his  passions  by  his  judgment,  as  the  inmate  of 
a lunatic  asylum.  In  a way  it  is  a species,  and 
the  worst  species,  of  monomania.  The  powers  of 
the  mind  become  so  enervated  as  to  be  incapable  of 
resisting  the  seduction  ; and,  account  for  it  as 
physicians  or  metaphysicians  may,  the  man  is  as 
unable  to  withhold  his  hands  and  resist  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  spirit  bottle,  as  a piece  of  iron  those  of 
the  magnet  or  a stone  that  of  the  earth.”1 

The  opinions  here  expressed  have  since  received 
ample  confirmation  from  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  medical  and  scientific  world. 

Dr  Alexander  Peddie,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
made  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  the  human  system 
and  the  nature  of  the  craving  of  the  confirmed 
inebriate  a special  study,  gives  a deliverance 
upon  the  subject  which  presents  to  the  confirmed 
drunkard  a most  awe-inspiring  picture  of  his 
terrible  condition,  and  is  fraught  with  the  most 
solemn  warning  to  all  and  sundry  who  are  tamper- 
ing and  trifling  with  the  perilous  and  pernicious 


1 Second  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,  pp.  41-42. 
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poison.  At  a public  meeting  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms,  Edinburgh,  in  April  1867,  the 
Doctor  said — “ There  are  those  who  either  from 
long  over-indulgence  or  from  hereditary  constitu- 
tional tendency  become  drunkards,  and  have  con- 
stant cravings,  or  are  at  times,  after  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  seized  with  impulsive  desires  for 
alcoholic  liquors  which  are  quite  irresistible.  In 
such  instances  the  entreaties,  tears,  reprimands,  or 
variously  expressed  disgust  of  the  nearest,  dearest, 
or  most  deeply  interested  friends  avail  nothing  in 
arresting  a downward  progress.  It  is  in  vain  for 
the  doctor  to  warn  his  patients  of  the  certainty  ot 
ruined  bodily  and  mental  health,  or  the  clergyman 
to  talk  of  a lost  soul.  Suggestions  of  probable 
consignment  to  a prison,  a poor-house,  a lunatic 
asylum,  or  to  the  place  of  endless  torment,  have  no 
deterring  influence.  If  drink  can  be  got,  it  must  be 
got  at  any  cost,  or  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences. Truthfulness,  honour,  self-respect,  and 
self-control,  all  are  gone  in  the  mad  endeavour  to 
gratify  this  overwhelming  propensity.”1 

The  ungovernable  nature  of  the  drink  appetite 
and  the  difficulty  of  reclaiming  the  confirmed  in- 
ebriate have  been  fully  illustrated  in  the  experience 


1 Britain's  Social  State , p.  227. 
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of  every  total  abstinence  society.  Mr  James  Mit- 
chell stated,  in  the  last  speech  he  ever  delivered,  at 
Aberdeen,  that  “ on  referring  to  a record  of  his  ex- 
perience carefully  kept,  he  found  that  during  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  300,000  men  and  women 
had  joined  Temperance  societies  in  Glasgow,  and 
of  these  75  per  cent,  had  fallen  through  the  direct 
temptations  of  the  liquor  traffic.”1  They  have  also 
received  striking  verification  in  the  history  of  Good 
Templarism.  In  an  invaluable  report  issued  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  in  Scotland  in 
1 878,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  initiated  into  the 
order  during  the  year  ending  July  1878  was  47,979, 
and  the  number  who  had  been  seduced  from  their 
fidelity  to  the  order  numbered  21,285.  The  Rev. 
William  Ross,  then  Grand  Worthy  Chief  of  the 
order,  when  dealing  with  this  subject  in  his  report, 
says — “ It  may  be  answered,  there  must  be  always 
a very  large  loss  through  the  legalised  and  State- 
protected  temptations  to  drinking  and  drunkenness. 
Can  we  estimate  this  loss  ? I presume  we  have  it 
in  the  violations,  which  are  simply  enormous  in 
amount,  viz.,  21,285,  less  re-obligations  7,341 — 

1 3)944-  These,”  continues  Mr  Ross,  “are  our  slain 

1 Recollectio7is  of  James  Mitchell , p.  45. 
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on  the  battlefield,  most  of  them,  shall  I say,  hardened 
in  sin,  the  victims  of  a so-called  Christian  civilisa- 
tion, and  of  whom  it  is  literally  true  that  for  their 
soul  no  man  cares.  How  sad  to  think  of  14,000 
who  for  a short  time,  with  us  at  least,  were  ‘prisoners 
of  hope/  but  at  present  are  snatched  from  our 
hands  or  dragged  from  our  fortresses  and  hurled  by 
the  traffic  into  the  confines  of  impenetrable  despair. 
Who  can  speak  of  taking  rest  till  the  last  grog-shop 
and  tippling-house  is  removed  from  our  land?”1 
In  the  report  of  the  following  year  (1879)  refer- 
ence is  again  made  to  this  disheartening  subject  of 
backsliding  and  apostasy.  Mr  Turnbull,  the 
Grand  Worthy  Secretary,  there  states — “ In  the 
very  front  I must  say  the  licensed  liquor  traffic  is 
chargeable  with  a large  proportion  of  it.  The 
lodges  have  reported  that  during  the  three  years 
44,375  who  have  violated  their  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence have  never  been  restored  to  membership. 
This  is  a high  average,  15,000  a-year  drawn  back 
again  into  the  vortex  ; and  I have  reason  to  know 
that  that  number  is  considerably  under  the  mark, 
for  many  of  our  lodges  do  not  make  any  return  on 
this  point.”2 


1 Ninth  Annual  Report  of  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Scotland \ p.  14. 

2 Tenth  Anmial  Report  of  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Scotland , p.  22. 
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Again,  in  the  report  for  1880  reference  is  once 
more  made  to  the  malignant  influence  of  the  traffic 
as  experienced  by  the  Good  Templar  Order  in  the 
seduction  of  their  members.  It  is  there  stated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Kay,  then  Grand  Worthy  Chief,  that 
in  one  town  “ the  free  drink  going  at  the  elections 
had  made  such  slaughter  in  the  lodge  among  those 

who  had  been  watched  over  for  years  that  the  rest 

\ 

were  toc^disheartened  to  get  up  a meeting.”1  We 
commend  this  latter  statement  to  those  members 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  whose  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  on  election  days. 

One  of  the  most  telling  arguments  against  the 
traffic,  and  one  calculated  to  inspire  every  Temper- 
ance reformer  to  strive  for  its  abolition,  is  contained 
in  a recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Good  Templars 
in  Scotland.  This  report  is  invaluable  as  showing 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  traffic  against  which  the 
order  has  to  contend,  especially  in  populous  centres, 
where  the  licensed  temptations  are  most  numerous. 
The  secretary  reports  that  for  the  nine  years  ending 
1 880- 1 the  members  initiated  in  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  Dundee,  numbered  160,796,  while  at  July 
4,  1881,  there  were  upon  the  roll  only  13, 073. 2 


1 Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  I.  O.  G.  T.,  Scotland , p.  35. 

2 Twelfth  Annual  Report  ofl.  O.  G.  T.,  Scotland , p.  47. 
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By  the  bold  enunciation  of  the  truth  in  regard  to 
the  system  which  is  to  so  large  an  extent  rendering 
their  most  praiseworthy  efforts  for  the  raising  of  the 
fallen  and  debased  by  drink  nugatory,  and  by  the 
publication  of  these  most  suggestive  facts,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  who  are  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the 
country’s  great  enemy.1  The  practice  of  total 
abstinence  is  simply  a return  to  the  observance  of 
a long-neglected  natural  law,  and  its  adoption  a 
universal  duty  ; but  while  the  proclamation  of  this 
truth  must  never  be  allowed  to  cease,  all  who  are 
seeking  the  country’s  deliverance  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  work  and  pray  for  the  destruction  of  the 
legalised  liquor  system,  which  from  the  rise  of  the 
Temperance  movement  till  the  present  hour  has 
defied  all  efforts,  and  has  stood  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  triumph  of  the  sacred  principle  of 
personal  abstinence. 

1 The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars,  at  their  Annual 
Session  held  in  Edinburgh  in  July  1881,  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  the  Executive  be  requested  to  memor- 
ialise H.  M.  Government  urging  the  necessity  of  at  once  pro- 
hibiting the  entire  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors.” — The  Good  Templar , August  1881. 
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Failure  of  Legislative  Attempts  to  Regulate  the  Traffic — Mischievous 
Results  of  the  Beer  Act — Fallacious  Character  of  the  Wine  Bill — 
Unsatisfactory  Administration  of  the  License  Laws  — Important 
Statutory  Provisions  disregarded  by  Police — One  Day’s  Work  in  a 
Grog-Shop — Unequal  Distribution  of  Licences — Dr  Guthrie’s  Opinion 
on  Licensing  Authorities — Deputation  to  Edinburgh  Magistrates — 
Influence  of  the  Traffic  upon  Soldiers — Deputation  of  Temperance 
Reformers  to  the  Lord  Advocate — Comparative  Merits  of  a Restrictive 
and  Prohibitory  Policy — Opinions  of  Eminent  Temperance  Authorities 
upon  the  Policy  of  Restriction — Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  Restriction — 
Declaration  of  Policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance — Benefits  of 
Reduction  of  Licences  Minimised  by  Enlarged  Premises — Testimony  of 
Professor  Smith — Vain  Attempts  to  make  the  Traffic  respectable — 
Gothenburg  Experiment — Results  of  Forbes  Mackenzie  (Sunday  Closing) 
Act  in  Scotland — Results  of  Sunday  Closing  in  Ireland — Testimony  of 
Mr  Forster — Repressive  Measures  and  Illicit  Sale — Corrupting  Char- 
acter of  the  Traffic  Illustrated — Dangers  of  Compromise. 

IN  the  legislative  department  of  Temperance 
effort  remedial  measures  of  a partial  and  defec- 
tive character  are  ever  being  propounded,  but,  like 
those  of  a similar  kind  in  the  moral  department, 
they  prove  singularly  inefficient.  The  attempt  to 
regulate  and  restrict  the  liquor  traffic  is  an  old 
story.  For  well-nigh  three  centuries  expedients  of 
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this  nature  without  end  have  been  resorted  to, 
but  all  with  the  invariable  result  of  failure  and 
disappointment.  Hundreds  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
attest  the  accuracy  of  our  observation.  “I  venture 
to  affirm,”  says  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  “ that  all 
the  laws  ever  made  to  prevent  intemperance  under 
the  system  of  licensing  persons  to  sell  intoxicating 
drinks  always  have  failed,  and  always  will  and  must 
fail.”1 

Mr  Tillyard,  in  his  Principles  and  Policy  of  Pro- 
hibition, says  all  licensing  laws  have  proved  in- 
effective. In  Scotland  legislative  restrictions  date 
back  for  centuries,  and  we  may  number  Licensing 
Acts  by  the  hundred.  I11  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts over  one  hundred  licensing  laws  were 
tried,  some  of  them  of  very  stringent  character 
before  the  people  betook  themselves  to  a more 
effective  measure. 

Some  fifty  years  ago  an  agitation  was  raised  in 
the  House  of  Commons  having  for  its  object  the 
mitigation  of  public  drunkenness.  This  resulted 
in  the  passing  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Beer 
Bill  of  1830.  The  object  of  its  promoters  was  un- 
questionably a laudable  one,  but  their  theory  was 
most  fallacious.  Evidently  ignorant  of,  or  rather 


1 Throne  of  Iniquity , p.  S. 
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blind  to,  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  upon 
the  physical  constitution,  they  foolishly  supposed 
that  if  beer  and  other  “ light  liquors  ” were  ex- 
tensively introduced  and  brought  before  the  people, 
they  would  be  accepted  as  a substitute  for  gin, 
rum,  and  other  “ stronger  liquors.”  The  Beer  Act 
was  passed,  and  abounding  facilities  for  the  sale 
of  this  liquor  were  provided,  every  person  of 
respectable  character  being  free  to  obtain  a licence 
on  payment  of  a few  shillings.  But  the  effect  of 
the  measure,  passed  as  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
sobriety,  was  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  in- 
temperance and  to  deluge  many  cities  and  large 
towns  throughout  England  with  violence  and 
crimes  of  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting  char- 
acter. This  unfortunate  act  of  the  Legislature  not 
only  increased  enormously  the  consumption  of 
beer,  but  also  generated  and  stimulated  an  ap- 
petite for  stronger  liquors,  and  the  consumption  of 
them  largely  increased.  This  was  a contingency 
which  it  would  appear  had  never  been  dreamt  of 
by  those  who  were  responsible  for  this  mischievous 
piece  of  liquor  legislation.1 

1 The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  contributed  to  the  Natio?ial 
Temperance  League's  Annual , 1 88 1,  a valuable  article  on 
“Fifty  years’  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
United  Kingdom”  (1830-1879).  In  referring  to  the  Beer  Act 
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Upon  the  same  lines  of  this  mistaken  policy, 
additional  legislation  was  taken  in  hand  and 
carried  through  in  i860.  Strangely  enough,  not- 
withstanding the  lesson  furnished  by  the  operation 
of  the  Beer  Act,  Mr  Gladstone  introduced  his 
Wine  Licences  Bill  in  that  year.  The  object  of 
this  measure  was  precisely  that  contemplated  by 
the  measure  of  1830,  but,  like  the  Beer  Act,  the 
Wine  Licences  Act  signally  failed  in  that  object, 
and  its  effect  was  to  promote  rather  than  to  arrest 
drunkenness.  The  promoters  of  this  other  well-in- 
tentioned measure  were  still  blind  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  alcohol,  and  to  the  fact  that  its  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  thirst  of  the  consumer  and  to 
create  an  insatiable  desire  for  more.  Hence  the 
fatal  flaw  in  their  theory  that  by  the  introduction 
into  the  country  of  cheap  light  wines  the  people 
would  be  weaned  from  the  use  of  more  potent  and 
fiery  liquors.  Never  did  efforts  made  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  sobriety  prove  more  delusive 
than  these,  for  not  only  did  they  fail  in  their  object 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  increase  of  the 

in  that  article  he  says — “ In  order  to  diminish  the  monopoly 
of  the  brewers,  and  to  curtail  the  temptations  of  the  public- 
house,  the  Beer  Tax  was  repealed  in  1830,  and  the  Beer  Act 
came  into  operation  on  10th  October  of  the  same  year.  The 
disastrous  results  have  entitled  that  measure  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘ greatest  legislative  blunder  ’ of  the  century.” — p.  38. 
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national  vice  which  they  sought  to  modify,  but, 
by  inspiring  false  hopes  of  success,  they  affected 
most  prejudicially  the  progress  of  the  Temperance 
movement.  The  hopelessness  of  getting  spirit 
drinkers  generally  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
consumption  of  lighter,  and  to  them  comparatively 
insipid  beverages,  and  the  ease  and  readiness  with 
which  the  consumers  of  light  wines  are  led  on  to 
the  drinking  of  more  exciting  and  stimulating 
liquor,  are  facts  which,  though  absent  from  the 
mind  of  our  legislators,  medical  men  as  well  as 
Temperance  reformers  have  learned  by  bitter 
experience.1 

Dr  F.  R.  Lees,  in  Notes  on  the  Historical 
Aspects  of  the  Temperance  Question,  refers  to  the 
results  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Wine  Bill  in  the  follow- 
ing terms — “ The  results  have  been  disastrous  in 
the  extreme.  Young  people,  servants,  and  married 

1 In  Scribner's  Magazine  for  June  1880  we  have  an 
illustration  of  this  truth.  In  an  article  on  Life  in  Florence 
we  are  informed  that  the  Florentines  drink  home-made  red 
wine  instead  of  water,  and  that  this  “luxury  is  indulged  in 
by  the  poorest  beggar.”  Some  years  ago  the  grape  crop 
failed,  when  the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  rum  punch. 
“ This,”  we  are  informed,  “ was  too  strong  for  their  unac- 
customed heads,  and,  worse  than  all,  gave  them  a taste  for 
liquor  which  they  had  not  previously  had,  making  them  un- 
willing to  return  to  their  comparatively  insipid  vino  nostrale 
(domestic  wine).” — p.  281. 
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women  who  could  not  be  seen  in  a dram-shop  have 
been  tempted  to  drink  the  new  and  fashionable 
liquor  falsely  branded  as  ‘ innocent.’  It  has  done 
its  work,  and  created  in  ten  thousand  instances  an 
appetite  for  stronger  stimulants.”1 

The  drink  appetite,  or  as  it  has  been  significantly 
termed  by  Professor  Christison  “ the  drink  crave,” 
is  too  terrible  and  exacting  in  its  requirements  to 
accommodate  itself  either  to  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  or  the  stern  provisions  of  Acts  of 
Parliament. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  legislation  of  the 
past  has  made  clear,  it  is  the  utter  impossibility  of 
restricting  the  liquor  traffic  within  satisfactory 
limits,  or  so  regulating  its  conduct  as  to  make  it  a 
harmless  institution.  Many  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
drunkenness,  by  inflicting  fines  and  imprisonment 
upon  the  victims  of  the  public-house,  and  in  other 
ways,  have  been  made,  but  without  anything  like 
success.  Laws  have  been  passed  declaring  it  a 
breach  of  certificate  to  sell  or  supply  excisable  liquors 
to  persons  in  a state  of  intoxication,  and  imposing 
heavy  penalties,  but  without  any  better  results. 
Whether  it  be  that  there  is  no  hearty  disposition 
on  the  part  of  imperial  or  local  authority  to  enforce 


1 Temperance  Text-Book , p.  117. 
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such  statutory  provisions,  or  whether  the  nature 
and  environments  of  the  traffic  render  this  impos- 
sible, we  do  not  here  stop  to  inquire.  Certain  it  is 
that  throughout  the  entire  kingdom  they  seem  to 
be  regarded  as  well-nigh  a dead  letter.  For  ex- 
ample, we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  London  Metropolitan  Police  for  the 
year  1879  that  the  number  of  apprehensions  for 
drunkenness  was  33,892,  while  the  number  of  in- 
formations against  liquor-sellers  for  the  same  period 
was  only  296.  In  the  report  of  the  Liverpool 
Police  for  the  year  ending  29th  September  1880 
it  appears  that  during  said  year  the  number  of 
drunken  cases  was  14,229,  while  the  number  of  in- 
formations against  liquor-sellers  for  contravention 
of  certificate  during  the  same  period  was  14 1. 
We  also  learn  from  the  Criminal  and  Statistical 
Returns  of  the  Manchester  Police  for  the  same 
year  that  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for 
drunkenness  was  11,443,  while  the  total  number  of 
informations  against  liquor-sellers  was  255. 

In  Scotland  the  state  of  affairs  is  even  more 
unsatisfactory.  We  learn  from  the  Police  Re- 
turns for  the  City  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December  1880  that  the  number 
of  persons  who  during  that  year  were  drunk 
when  apprehended  by  the  police  was  7195, 
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while  the  number  of  informations  against  liquor- 
sellers  for  the  same  year  was  only  7.  Turning 
to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Police  Returns  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December  1880,  we  find  that 
the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  simple 
assaults,  drunkenness,  etc.,  during  that  year  was 
40,772,  while  the  number  of  informations  against 
liquor-sellers  during  the  same  year  numbered  17. 
We  also  learn  from  the  Dundee  Police  Report 
for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1880  that  the 
number  of  persons  charged  with  drunkenness  was 
1878,  and  that  the  number  of  informations  against 
liquor-sellers  was  only  2. 

Looking  next  at  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Dublin  Police  for  the  year  1880,  we  find  the 
number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  to  be  10,138, 
while  the  number  of  informations  against  publicans 
for  breach  of  certificate  was  260. 

Another  significant  circumstance  in  connection 
with  this  subject  is  the  small  number  of  liquor- 
sellers  who  are  convicted  in  proportion  to  any 
other  class  of  offenders  appearing  either  in  our 
police  or  higher  courts. 

As  there  is  here  raised  a question  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  we  put  the  result  of  our  in- 
vestigations into  tabular  form.1  By  reference  to 


1 See  Appendix,  E. 
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this  table,  there  will  be  seen  at  a glance  the  small 
proportion  of  informations  laid  against  publicans, 
and  also  the  large  number  of  acquittals  in  cases 
where  contravention  of  certificate  had  been  charged. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  police  are  ex- 
clusively responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
traffic  upon  the  force  ; at  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
have  to  contend,  and  the  temptations  to  a loose 
administration  of  the  law  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. It  is  not  surprising  that  chief  officers  of 
police  should  occasionally  find  it  expedient  to  take 
their  cue  from  the  local  magistrates  ; and  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  where  the  liquor  interest  is 
powerful,  attempts  to  prosecute  for  contravention 
of  certificate  have  been  positively  discouraged.  In 
view  of  the  difficulties  which  superintendents  of 
police  experience  in  obtaining  convictions,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  should  get  discouraged, 
and  allow  matters  pretty  much  to  take  their  course. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  by  a chief  officer  of 
police  that  he  did  not  know  whether  least  mischief 
would  arise  from  the  law  being  systematically 
violated,  or  having  it  so  administered  in  the  case 
of  breaches  of  certificate  as  to  destroy  respect  for 
judicial  authority  among  his  subordinates.  This 
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loose  and  partial  administration  of  the  law  for 
breaches  of  certificate  is  the  more  to  be  deprecated 
when  we  see  how  Parliament  has  signified  its  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  offence  by  the  penalties  im- 
posed upon  offenders.  Whatever  opinion  certain 
administrators  of  the  law  may  entertain  as  to  the 
respective  demerits  of  the  man  who  contravenes 
the  law  by  public  drunkenness,  and  the  man  who 
does  so  by  selling  liquor  to  intoxicated  persons, 
Parliament  has  left  no  one  in  dubiety  as  to  the  one 
to  be  regarded  as  the  more  aggravated  offender. 
While  the  penalty  imposed  upon  drunken  incap- 
ables  is  a few  shillings  or  a brief  period  in  the  cells, 
it  amounts  to  several  pounds  or  a lengthened  period 
of  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail  for  those  who 
sell  or  supply  intoxicating  liquor  to  drunken  per- 
sons. In  Scotland  the  penalty  for  selling  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  persons  who  are  in  a state  of  intoxi- 
cation is,  for  the  first  offence  the  sum  of  £$,  with  the 
expenses  of  conviction,  or,  failing  payment,  impri- 
sonment for  one  calendar  month  ; for  the  second 
offence  the  sum  of  £10,  with  the  expenses  of  con- 
viction, or,  failing  payment,  imprisonment  for  two 
calendar  months  ; and  for  the  third  conviction  the 
sum  of  £ 20 , with  the  expenses  of  conviction  or  im- 
prisonment for  four  calendar  months.1 


1 The  Home-Drummond  Act,  sec.  21. 
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In  England  and  Ireland,  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1872,  any  licensed  liquor-dealer  selling  intoxicating 
liquor  to  any  drunken  person  is  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  for  the  first  offence,  ^10; 
and  not  exceeding,  for  the  second  and  any  subse- 
quent offence,  £20.  Each  conviction  shall  be  re- 
corded on  the  licence  if  the  convicting  magistrate 
or  justices  shall  so  direct.1 

Looking  dispassionately  at  this  subject,  one  of 
two  things  is  evident ; either  that  Parliament  has 
been  passing  enactments  applicable  to  a traffic  de- 
fying all  legislation,  or  that  the  law  is  grossly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interest  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  producing  drunkenness.  Without  bring- 
ing a railing  accusation  against  anyone,  we  hold 
this  to  be  a subject  calling  for  the  prompt  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  That  such  a 
state  of  things  should  exist,  more  especially  in 
Scotland,  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  explain  when 
we  discover  that  the  Legislature  has  made  very 
special  provision  for  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  those  liquor-sellers  who  supply  drink  to  persons 
in  a state  of  intoxication. 

In  an  Act  passed  in  1862,  it  is  specially  provided 
that  “ the  chief  officer  of  police  of  every  county, 


1 35  dr5  36  Victoria , cap.  44,  sec.  13. 
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district,  place,  and  burgh  in  Scotland,  shall,  on  the 
first  lawful  day  of  every  week,  transmit,  or  cause  to 
be  transmitted,  to  the  procurator-fiscal  appointed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  such  county  or  dis- 
trict, or  procurator-fiscal  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates of  such  burgh  respectively,  a written  report 
containing  the  names  of  all  persons  licensed  to  sell 
excisable  liquors  by  retail  from  whose  premises 
persons  in  a state  of  intoxication  have  been  fre- 
quently seen  to  issue.”  It  is  also  provided  “ that 
such  reports  shall  be  brought  by  such  procurator- 
fiscal  under  the  consideration  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  and  magistrates  of  every  such  county 
and  burgh  respectively  when  assembled  to  grant 
and  renew  certificates.”  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  chief  officer  of  police  “ shall  at  all  times  use 
the  means  within  his  control  for  the  detection,  and 
when  necessary  the  apprehension,  of  all  offenders.”1 
If  this  provision  were  generally  attended  to — 
as  it  is  not — it  could  not  fail  to  reduce  to  a very 
considerable  extent  the  number  of  licensed  liquor- 
shops.  This  will  appear  evident  when  we  state 
that  by  another  Scottish  Licensing  Act,  passed  in 
1828,  it  is  provided  that  magistrates  may  declare 
the  certificate  of  any  liquor-seller  void  and  null  who 


1 Public- Houses  ( Scotland ) Acls  Amendment  Act,  sec . 14. 
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has  been  convicted  of  a first  or  second  offence,  and 
that  on  the  third  offence  the  statute  becomes  self- 
acting, and  leaves  the  magistrate  no  discretionary 
power.1  Such  laxness  in  the  administration  of  the 
Licensing  Acts  as  we  have  referred  to  has  a most 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  masses.  They 
are  not  slow  to  interpret  such  laxness  in  enforcing 
the  law  as  deferring  to  the  interests  of  a privileged 
class,  and  as  being  nothing  short  of  a mockery  of 
justice.  This  in  itself,  were  there  no  higher  con- 
siderations, furnishes  a very  strong  reason  for  an 
impartial  and  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  ; for 
there  are  few  things  more  dangerous  to  a State 
than  to  allow  important  statutory  enactments  to  be 
daily  and  openly  violated,  and  that  with  the  ap- 
parent concurrence  of  the  constituted  authorities.2 

From  what  we  have  personally  witnessed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  liquor  business  is  carried  on 
in  our  large  cities,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
as  well,  we  venture  to  affirm  that,  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  above  referred  to  strictly 


1 The  Home-Drummond  Act , sec.  21. 

2 Mr  Pitman,  an  American  writer  on  social  economics, 
says — “ The  educational  influence  of  the  laws  of  a country, 
though  silent,  is  yet  constant  and  most  powerful,  because  not 
merely  of  their  external  authority,  but  because  of  this  strong 
instinct  of  reverence.” — Alcohol  and  the  State,  p.  385. 
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enforced,  it  would  practically  amount  to  prohibition 
in  so  far  as  very  many  of  the  licence  holders  are 
concerned,  more  especially  among  those  who 
minister  to  the  diseased  appetites  of  the  “ lapsed 
masses.”  The  numbers  who  throng  the  lower  classes 
of  grog-shops,  and  the  proportion  of  them  who  are 
visibly  intoxicated,  is  simply  incredible.  While 
discharging  the  duties  of  a police  magistrate  in 
Edinburgh,  our  attention  was  directed  to  one  of 
those  licensed  haunts  of  the  lower  classes  in  one  of 
its  public  streets.  At  our  request  the  superinten- 
dent of  police,  aided  by  most  reliable  officers,  took 
the  number  of  those  who  entered  the  said  licensed 
premises  one  Saturday  from  8 a.m.  till  1 1 p.m. 
There  was  thus  brought  to  light  a state  of  affairs 
for  which  we  were  by  no  means  prepared.  During 
the  time  specified  there  entered — males  1151, 
females  769,  being  a total  of  2208  persons  who 
went  into  that  liquor  shop  during  the  day.1  This 
is  equal  to  a steady  stream  of  twelve  persons  every 
five  minutes  during  the  fifteen  hours,  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  is  as  great  as  two  of  the  largest  con- 
gregations that  would  assemble  in  the  churches  on 
the  following  day. 

Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  stated  before  a 


1 See  Appendix,  F. 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  during  three 
hours  on  a given  Saturday  night  there  issued  from 
“35  licensed  houses  in  Birmingham  14,165  persons, 
and  of  that  number  838  were  said  to  have  been 
drunk.  If  the  same  proportion  were  to  obtain 
over  the  other  public-houses  in  the  town,  the  total 
number  of  drunken  persons  in  Birmingham  that 
night  would  have  been  something  over  40,000. ”1 
Another  most  reprehensible  feature  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  license  laws  is  the  undue  pro- 
portion of  public-houses  established  in  the  poorest 
localities  of  our  large  centres.  Amid  the  residences 
of  well-to-do  citizens  public-houses  are  “ few  and 
far  between,”  while  among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
they  are  planted  thick  as  cannons  in  a battery,  as 
if  the  object  contemplated  was  to  deal  out  ruin  and 
wretchedness  among  the  doomed  denizens  of  the 
neighbourhood.  How  magistrates  and  justices  can 
justify  their  utter  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
poor,  as  exhibited  in  such  a heartless  policy,  we 
know  not.  Certain  it  is,  there  rests  a solemn  re- 
sponsibility somewhere.  It  is  in  such  cases  as  these, 
where  individuality  is  lost  sight  of,  that  we  en- 
counter the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  share  of 


1 Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Intemperance , pp.  241-2. 
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responsibility.  This  difficulty  is  always  present 
where  corporate  bodies  are  concerned,  especially 
when  these  involve  the  framers  or  administrators 
of  public  law  ; nevertheless,  responsibility,  we  say, 
rests  somewhere  ; and,  in  view  of  the  dreadful  re- 
sults, this  responsibility  is  a matter  which  demands 
the  serious  thought  of  all  who  are  in  any  way 
sharers  in  it.1 

Dr  Thomas  Guthrie,  in  writing  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  granting  licences,  says — “ We  are 
compelled  to  say  that  the  parties  to  whom  Govern- 
ment has  entrusted  the  licensing  of  public-houses 
and  spirit-shops  have  in  too  many  instances  proved 
themselves  unworthy  of  their  trust ; they  have  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  temptations  our  manu- 
facturing population,  while  to  many  of  them  savings 
banks  have  been  hardly  known  by  name.  The 
public-house  walks  up  to  their  very  door,  or  within 
a stone-cast  of  their  shop  ; it  invites  them  to  ruin. 
Dissipation  has  her  nets  drawn  across  every  street. 
In  the  space  of  a bow-shot  in  many  of  these  towns, 
sobriety  has  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  half-a-dozen 
spirit-shops.  These  are  near  at  hand,  open  by  day 

1 “ Every  effort  to  divert  the  natural  course  of  responsi- 
bility is  a blow  aimed  at  justice,  at  liberty,  at  order,  at  civili- 
sation, and  at  progress.” — Harmonies  of  Political  Economy , 
Part  ii.  p.  171. 
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and  blazing  by  night.  Drunkenness  finds,  in  short, 
immediate  gratification,  while  economy  has  to 
travel  a mile,  it  may  be,  for  her  savings  bank, 
whose  open  door  invites  to  thrift  but  once  or  twice 
a-week.”  1 

The  same  writer,  referring  to  the  large  number 
of  liquor  shops  in  the  Grassmarket  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  the  degraded  character  of  the  population  in 
the  district,  says  — “ The  sheep  are  near  the 
slaughter-house — the  victims  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  altars.  The  mouth  of  almost  every 
close  is  filled  with  loungers  worse  than  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni — bloated  and  brutal  figures,  ragged  and 
wretched  old  men,  bold  and  fierce  looking  women, 
and  many  a half-clad  mother  shivering  in  cold 
winter,  her  naked  feet  on  the  frozen  pavement,  a 
skeleton  infant  in  her  arms.” 2 The  picture  is  a 
graphic  one,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  one  whose  large 
heart,  Christian  philanthropy,  and  patriotism  con- 
stituted him  a noble  representative  of  Him  who 
was  in  the  highest  sense  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
“ who  went  about  doing  good.” 

In  February  1881  a deputation,  comprising 
forty  men  and  women  of  the  poorest  class  from  the 
Grassmarket  district,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Dr 

1 Second  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools , p.  39. 

2 Plea  for  Ragged  Schools , p.  8. 
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Robertson,  waited  upon  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  The  de- 
putation represented  one  thousand  of  the  poorest 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  district.  They  implored 
the  magistrates  in  the  most  touching  and  im- 
portunate terms  to  remove  from  their  midst  the 
abounding  facilities  and  temptations  to  intemper- 
ance, which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  very 
many  of  them  were  unable  to  resist.  We  have 
seen  many  deputations  before  the  authorities  on 
a similar  mission,  but  a more  interesting  and  im- 
pressive spectacle  than  that  presented  by  Dr 
Robertson  at  the  head  of  so  many  of  the  poorest 
of  his  parishioners  we  have  never  witnessed. 

It  is  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grassmarket 
alone  who  have  to  complain  of  the  large  number  of 
licensed  liquor  shops.  From  the  Castle  Esplanade 
down  to  Holyrood  Palace  there  are  in  that  con- 
tinuous street — inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
the  humbler  classes — nearly  one  hundred  licensed 
liquor-shops,  which  prove  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  civilians  and  soldiers  alike.  The  extent 
to  which  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
are  fleeced  and  demoralised  by  these  licensed 
houses  was  publicly  brought  to  light  on  the 
occasion  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  visiting 
Edinburgh,  during  the  civic  reign  of  Lord  Provost 
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Chambers.  On  visiting  the  Castle,  Lord  Napier 
called  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Provost  to  the 
limited  means  for  recreation,  and  to  the  defec- 
tive arrangements  of  the  reading-room.  Lord 
Provost  Chambers  in  reply  stated  that  “ he  had 
noticed  the  same  deficiency,  and  that  as  regards 
Edinburgh  the  consequences  were  truly  deplorable. 
The  commander  of  the  regiment  which  had  lately 
left  the  Castle  mentioned  that  on  arriving,  the 
privates  in  the  corps  had  owned  the  sum  of  ^5000 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  every  shilling  of  which 
was  spent  in  dissipation  during  their  stay  in  town 
— some  of  the  men  spending  as  much  as  from  £20 
to  £30  a-piece  in  two  or  three  days — facts  which 
spoke  strongly  as  to  the  want  of  healthful  recrea- 
tion in  the  Castle,  and  the  temptations  to  vice  in 
the  city.” 1 

We  would  be  doing  injustice  to  licensing  magis- 
trates were  we  to  omit  to  notice  that  they  are  not 
always  supported  by  the  Excise  in  any  effort 
they  may  make  to  restrict  the  number  of  licences. 
We  have  known  applications  for  liquor  licences  to 
be  refused  by  the  local  magistrates,  but  the  Excise 
have  stepped  in  and  granted  them  in  the  teeth 
of  their  refusal,  and  in  opposition  to  the  expressed 


1 Scotsman , September  23,  1868. 
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wish  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood. 
True,  these  Excise  licences  do  not  admit  of  the 
holders  of  them  selling  spirituous  liquors  in  quanti- 
ties less  than  two  gallons  ; still  the  granting  of 
licences  in  such  circumstances  must  be  regarded 
as  insulting  to  the  magistracy,  and  an  outrage 
upon  the  principles  of  local  self-government. 

In  view  of  the  irresistible  temptations  of  the 
traffic  and  its  uncontrollable  character,  which  the 
experience  of  centuries  has  made  patent  to  all,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  the  kind  of  curative 
measures  which  are  recommended  by  even  some 
Temperance  men.  They  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  “the  whole  drink  traffic  is  wrong,” 
and  “ contrary  to  the  law  of  God  ; ” therefore  they 
“ hold  that  it  should  be  declared  illegal  by  the 
State,  and  wholly  suppressed  by  the  national 
Executive.”  They  affirm,  further,  that  “mere  legal 
restriction  of  the  traffic  is  inadequate;”  “hence,” 
they  say,  “ whatever  legislative  restrictions  may 
be  placed  upon  the  traffic,  we  can  never  cease 
to  demand  its  entire  legal  prohibition.”  Their 
premises  are  sound,  their  conclusions  just,  their  ex- 
pressed determination  good  ; but  when  they  an- 
nounce their  measures,  what  a discrepancy  is  ex- 
hibited. In  addition  to  the  power  proposed  to  be 
given  to  householders  in  their  respective  districts 
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to  veto  all  or  any  licences  for  the  common  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  they  consider  it  “ to  be 
essential  in  any  legislation  affecting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  in  Scotland,”  that  all  licensed 
houses  be  closed  at  8 p.m.;  that  hotels  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  intoxicating  drink  on  Sab- 
bath to  so-called  bona  fide  travellers ; that  powers 
to  grant  special  licences  be  abolished;  and  that  no 
place  of  amusement,  recreation,  or  instruction,  nor 
any  river  nor  short-passage  steamboat,  be  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.”1  No  attentive 
reader  will  think , after  what  we  have  already  said, 
that  we  are  opposed  to  silcIi  measures.  We  venture 
to  say  that  if  “ the  trade  ” itself  were  canvassed  a 
great  many  of  its  members  would  have  nothing  to 
say  against  them.  But  these  are  not  the  kind 
of  proposals  which  one  would  expect  to  be 
made — much  less  to  be  considered  as  essential — 
at  this  stage  of  the  movement,  and  in  view  of 
the  experience  of  the  past,  by  earnest  Prohi- 
bitionists. Yet  such  in  substance  are  the  pro- 
posals which  we  find  laid  before  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate in  December  1880  by  a deputation  repre- 
senting the  chief  Temperance  organisations  in 


1 See  Social  Reformer,  January  1881,  and  paper  on  “ Tem- 
perance Legislation  in  Scotland, by  Rev.  J.  A.  Johnston. 
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Scotland.  While  frankly  admitting  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  and  purity  of  motives  by  which  those 
parties  are  influenced,  we  confess  it  to  be  a hard 
matter  to  understand  how  such  proposals  could  be 
seriously  made  to  a representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  those  impressed  with  a belief  in  the  de- 
claration that  “the  whole  drink  traffic  is  wrong, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  should  be  de- 
clared illegal  by  the  State.”  Why  talk  of  “ never 
ceasing  to  demand  the  entire  legal  prohibition  of 
the  traffic,”  and  give  the  Government  to  infer,  if  not 
to  clearly  understand,  that  the  body  of  Temperance 
reformers  and  the  people  at  large  will  regard  as 
satisfactory  a compromise  which  anticipates,  if  it 
does  not  actually  suggest,  among  other  concessions 
and  ineffectual  expedients,  that  licensed  liquor- 
shops  be  kept  open  from  8 o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  8 at  night  ? That  such  a policy  should  have 
been  obtruded  upon  Government  in  present  circum- 
stances is  all  the  more  disappointing,  it  being  not 
only  behind  the  prevailing  popular  sentiment  of 
the  age,  but  singularly  at  variance  with  the 
principles  so  long  taught  and  generally  accepted 
by  the  Temperance  and  social  reformers  of  Scot- 
land.1 


1 Dr  F.  R.  Lees— who  has  as  clear  an  insight  as  most  men 
into  the  social  and  political  forces  at  work — upwards  of 
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A quarter  of  a century  has  passed  away  since 
the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Union  issued  a 
circular  upon  the  subject  of  total  prohibition  which 
created  a profound  impression  throughout  Scot- 
land. The  Conference  having  set  forth  its  reasons 
for  appealing  to  the  Legislature  for  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
shown  that  such  a demand  was  in  harmony  with 
British  and  civil  liberty,  concluded  with  some 
forcible  remarks  on  the  wickedness  and  injustice  of 
our  licence  law.  The  liquor  traffic  the  Conference 
regarded  as  the  sustaining  source  of  the  drinking 
customs  of  society,  and  the  licence  imparted  to  it 
as  the  great  criminality  of  British  legislation.  The 
licence  law,  it  affirmed,  was  essentially  wrong  in 
principle,  and  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  laws 


twenty  years  ago  wrote  as  follows  : — “ How  much  palaver 
about  the  evils  at  Brewster  sessions,  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  in  pulpits  and  in  parliaments,  since  1836  ! What 
has  this  timid  policy  done?  The  procrastinators  still 
counsel  ‘ delay  ’ — twenty  years’  talk  and  not  £ prepared  ’ for 
action  yet  ! Twenty  years’  talk  and  the  beer-house  curse 
and  Sunday  traffic  in  tippling  still  blighting  the  land  ! Had 
we  gone  for  the  right  measure,  and  ventilated  the  whole 
system — appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  citizens  and  moral 
sense  of  the  people — by  this  time,  it  is  our  belief,  Old  Eng- 
land would  have  set  the  example  of  Prohibition  to  New 
England.” — Works  of  Dr  Lees.  Vol.  III.  Miscellaneous 
Appendices , p.  eexv. 
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of  social  well-being,  Bible  morality,  and  sound 
political  economy.  A licence  to  sell  alcoholic 
liquors  it  regarded  as  a right  conferred  by  the 
Government  upon  a certain  class  to  prosecute  a 
course  of  action  which  was  at  war  with  the  individual 
and  domestic  comfort  of  the  people,  whose  interest 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect. 
The  licence  system  was  pronounced  by  the  Con- 
ference to  be  an  unmitigated  wrong;  and  as  such 
it  became  the  people  to  regard  it, ‘and  demand 
deliverance  from  its  oppressive  and  innumerable 
evils.  All  attempts  to  modify  and  restrict,  it  re- 
garded as  sadly  defective,  and  strongly  urged  an 
unconditional  and  immediate  agitation  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  the  duty  of  all  true  friends  of  Temper- 
ance reform.  Such  a demand  the  Conference 
affirmed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  social  well- 
being of  the  nation,  and  the  high  behests  of  our 
common  Christianity,  and  ought  not  to  be  deferred. 

“ A law  which  assumes,”  says  Albert  Barnes, 
“ that  a thing  is  wrong,  and  yet  tolerates  it ; 
which  attempts  only  to  check  and  regulate  it, 
without  utterly  prohibiting  it ; which  aims  to  de- 
rive a revenue  from  it  for  the  purposes  of  govern- 
ment, which  makes  that  which  is  morally  wrong 
legal,  is  one  of  those  things  in  human  affairs  with 
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which  the  throne  of  God  can  have  no  fellow- 
ship  The  same  thing  is  true  when 

there  is  an  attempt,  not  directly  to  sustain  and 
countenance  the  evil  as  such,  but  to  regulate  it.  God 
never  does  this  in  His  government,  for  His  law 
lends  no  sanction  to  that  which  is  wrong,  does 
nothing  to  regulate  it — has  no  provisions  for  de- 
riving a benefit  from  it.”  1 

Mr  J.  B.  Gough,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition  in  Cincinnatti,  stated  that  “Annihila- 
tion was  the  only  remedy  for  intemperance.  It 
was  asserted  by  many  that  no  one  had  a right  to 
oppose  the  traffic,  and  the  previous  exertions  of 
Temperance  societies  had  been  so  employed.  This 
was  an  egregious  error — the  traffic  and  the  traffic 
alone  should  be  warred  against.  The  Maine  Law 
is  the  proper  law  to  quench — the  only  law  that 
will  quench  the  fatal  plague  that  is  yearly  consum- 
ing thousands.”  “Give  him,”  he  said,  “the  Maine 
Law  or  none — annihilation  or  nothing.  Take  ex- 
treme measures  or  abandon  the  labour  which  must 
result  fruitlessly.  Its  necessity  was  being  felt  more 
and  more  every  day.  Countless  methods  had  been 
adopted  and  tried,  and  experience  had  taught  this 


1 Throne  of  Iniquity , pp.  1,  2. 
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was  the  only  manner  of  rescuing  the  world  from 

the  most  horrible  of  all  vices.”  1 

♦ 

The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  says — “ During  the 
hours  of  closing  the  licensed  houses  do  no  harm, 
simply  because  they  do  nothing;  the  drink  traffic 
is  dormant,  and  therefore  ‘ innocent,’  as  the  sleep- 
ing adder;  but  when  the  regulative  policy  again 
permits  it  to  resume  activity,  where  is  this  activity 
seen  to  be  separated  from  the  serpent’s  guile  and 
the  serpent’s  venom  ?”  2 

Mr  J.  L.  Selkirk  read  a paper  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  Glasgow  on  The  Attitude  of 
Law  to  the  Liquor  Traffic,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  “ no  regulation  of  the  traffic  could  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  adequate  or  satisfactory,  and 
that  the  proper  attitude  of  law  to  the  traffic  was 
prohibition.”  3 

Dr  Lees,  in  pointing  out  that  the  licence  system 
is  inconsistent  with  its  avowed  objects,  the  suppres- 
sion of  public  evil , says — “Its  inconsistency  is  the 
explanation  of  its  failure;  it  seeks  to  extinguish  a 
burning  city  by  licensing  a profitable  trade  in 
dangerous  combustibles;  to  dry  up  a poisonous 

1 History  of  the  Temperance  Movement  i?i  Scotland , p.  276. 

2 Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse , p.  257. 

3 Transactions  of  National  Association  for  Promotion  oj 
Social  Science  for  1874,  p.  944. 
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stream  by  paying  men  to  dig  wells  that  perpetually 
feed  it;  to  stop  the  leak  of  a sinking  ship  by  em- 
ploying some  of  the  crew  to  bore  experimental 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel.” 1 

Mr  Tillyard  says — “ It  is  absurd  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  be  constantly  spending  its  time  in  passing 
ineffectual  measures,  the  principal  result  of  which  is 
to  irritate  the  trade.  What  is  required  is  a single 
and  effectual  enactment.”  2 The  philosophy  of  this 
whole  question  is  admirably  summed  up  in  the 
Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  It  is  there  stated  (No.  3) — “That  the 
history  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  im- 
possible satisfactorily  to  limit  or  regulate  a system 
so  essentially  mischievous  in  its  tendencies.” 3 


1 Temperance  Text-Book,  p.  230. 

2 Principles  and  Policy  of  Prohibition,  p.  9. 

3 The  futility  of  Temperance  reformers  seeking  to  accom- 
plish their  end  by  the  amendment  of  our  license  laws  was 
very  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  reply 
to  a deputation  that  waited  upon  him,  when  Home  Secretary. 
He  said — “ Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  any  system 
of  jurisdiction  or  licensing,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  to  keep 
people  sober  ? If  you  are  in  favour  of  a Maine  Liquor  Law, 
I can  understand  this  argument,  but  what  I understand  you 
to  recommend  is,  that  there  should  be  some  alteration  in  the 
existing  law  of  licensing  public-houses  and  beer-shops.  I 
don’t  see  how  you  can  possibly  hope  ever  to  extinguish 
drunkenness  from  the  land  by  any  measure  of  this  sort.” — 
Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse,  p.  263. 
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We  can  understand  how  Temperance  reformers 
may  go  before  the  Licensing  Courts,  where  the 
magistrates  and  justices  are  purely  the  adminis- 
trators of  law,  and  ask  for  the  restriction  of  the 
traffic;  but  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  see  either  the 
wisdom  or  consistency  of  those  who  believe  that 
“the  whole  drink  traffic  is  wrong,”  and,  in  view  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion,  yet  go  to  Parliament 
asking  for  its  restriction  to  twelve  hours  a day.  It 
seems  to  us  like  a creditor  raising  an  action  against 
his  debtor  for  a mere  instalment  of  his  account,  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  for  the  entire  amount.  True, 
he  may  be  unable  to  recover  at  once  the  full 
amount  of  his  claim,  and  hence  be  compelled  to 
accept  it  in  instalments,  but  surely  it  is  not  for  the 
creditor  to  propose  such  an  arrangement. 

To  those  who  earnestly  aim  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  drink  power  by  legislative  prohibition,  who  are 
fully  alive  to  the  aggressive,  unyielding  character 
of  the  traffic,  and  who  know  that  down  through  the 
ages  the  attempts  at  restriction  have  ever  been 
marked  by  failure  and  disappointment,  it  will  be 
manifest  that  this  restrictive  policy  is  singularly 
lacking  in  adaptation  to  the  end  contemplated.  To 
such  the  various  proposals  to  limit  the  number  of 
liquor-shops,  to  restrict  the  hours  of  sale,  and  to 
withdraw  licences  from  river  steamboats,  etc., 
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must  seem  a mere  trifling  with  the  evil  and  the 
tremendous  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  in  be- 
half of  a suffering  and  sinking  country.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  those  who  are 
zealous  and  active  in  the  Temperance  movement 
should  fail  to  apprehend  the  true  state  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  read  the  signs  and  weigh  the  facts 
of  the  times.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored 
when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  when  men  fail  to  do 
so  it  frequently  happens  that  they  become  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally,  but  still  effectually, 
the  means  of  hindering  the  attainment  of  the  object 
they  are  seeking  to  gain ; for  in  advocating,  as  in 
the  present  case,  a Parliamentary  scheme  of  so 
paltry  a character,  when  public  opinion  outside  and 
inside  the  House  of  Commons  has  shown  itself  pre- 
pared for  the  passing  of  a more  thorough  and  a 
more  comprehensive  measure,  there  is  danger  that 
the  strong  healthy  current  of  agitation  may  be  ar- 
rested and  turned  aside  into  channels  where  its 
power  would  be  expended  without  any  adequate  re- 
sult being  produced.  The  effect  of  such  half-hearted 
legislation  is  to  supply  Parliament  with  an  excuse 
for  declining  to  introduce  a more  effective  measure 
“ until  the  Act  last  passed  has  had  sufficient  time  to 
be  tested,”  and  as  this  “ sufficient  time  ” generally 
extends  over  a period  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  the 
M 
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disadvantage  of  advocating  paltry  proposals  is 
seen  to  be  all  the  more  serious. 

We  find  in  an  official  manifesto  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  the  following  paragraph,  which 
we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  philo- 
sophical utterances  on  the  question  of  Temperance 
policy  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world — 
“ The  Alliance  believes  that  when  the  people  suffer 
a great  wrong  the  best  policy  is  to  proclaim  that 
wrong  entire,  and  not  a part  of  it,  that  the  definite- 
ness of  the  claim  may  give  decisiveness  to  action, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  evil  stir  up  sympathy  to 
action.  Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  political  agitation  as 
a suspicion  of  more  being  meant  than  is  affirmed. 
A clear  assertion  of  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
agitation  may  startle  at  first,  but  eventually  it  must 
consolidate  and  strengthen  public  confidence.  By 
demanding  less  than  the  ultimate  object  a tem- 
porary but  hollow  success  may  be  achieved  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  adherents  those  who,  not  con- 
vinced of  the  ultimate  principle,  will  fall  away  at 
the  first  pressure  of  disaster  or  excuse  of  partial 
victory.” 

Not  only  are  the  sentiments  here  enunciated 
philosophically  true,  but  their  wisdom  is  illustrated 
in  the  teaching  of  universal  history,  and  in  the  ex- 
perience of  every  great  social  or  political  move- 
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ment  that  has  culminated  in  triumph.  There  are 
few  persons  conversant  with  the  position  of  the 
Temperance  agitation  who  will  fail  to  discover  the 
force  and  accuracy  of  these  observations  as  specially 
applicable  to  the  present  juncture. 

Among  popular  fallacies  to  be  dealt  with  is  the 
notion  that  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  liquor- 
shops  necessarily  tends  to  the  diminution  of  drink- 
ing and  drunkenness.  This  is  not  always  so,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  organs  and  sup- 
porters of  the  liquor  interest  arguing  that  a dimi- 
nution in  the  number  of  public-houses  leads  to 
increased  drunkenness.  This,  of  course,  is  egre- 
gious folly.  Every  public-house  is  a centre  of 
temptation  and  evil  influence,  and,  all  things 
being  equal,  the  reduction  of  their  number  will 
naturally  result  in  diminished  drunkenness.  But 
be  it  observed  that  where  the  temptative  power  and 
accommodation  of  those  that  remain  are  increased, 
the  benefits  of  a numerical  reduction  are  not  only 
greatly  neutralised,  but  the  evil  is  frequently 
augmented.  The  fallacy  of  estimating  the  extent 
of  drunkenness  by  the  mere  number  of  public- 
houses,  regardless  of  their  size,  was  long  since  dis- 
posed of  by  that  distinguished  Temperance  apostle, 
Mr  Mitchell,  already  referred  to.  In  a communica- 
tion received  by  the  author  from  that  gentleman 
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more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  says — “The  number 
of  public-houses  in  a given  locality,  or  the  nation  at 
large,  without  taking  into  account  their  size  and 
the  peculiar  temptations  of  the  different  classes,  is 
a most  fallacious  mode  of  estimating  their  power 
for  creating  or  perpetuating  drinking  and  drunken- 
ness. For  example,  in  the  year  1829  the  spirit 
licences  in  Scotland  amounted  to  nearly  18,000, 
and  the  consumption  of  spirits  was  less  than  two 
million  of  gallons  annually;  while  in  1857  these 
licences  were  under  13,000,  but  the  consumption  of 
spirits  has  risen  to  nearly  seven  million  of  gallons. 
In  Glasgow,  again,  in  1816  there  was  one  public- 
house  to  every  74  of  the  inhabitants,  but  now  there 
is  only  one  such  house  to  every  170  of  the  popula- 
tion, while  drinking  and  drunkenness  are  as  exten- 
sive as  ever.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Many  of  the 
public-houses  now  are  ten  times  the  extent  of  the 
largest  of  those  in  1816,  and  their  temptative 
power — in  display  and  everything  that  can  capti- 
vate the  young  and  the  unwary — is  increased  in 
many  of  them  a hundredfold.” 

The  Rev.  Professor  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  Free 
Church  College,  Edinburgh,  corroborates  this  view 
of  the  case.  We  have  heard  him  state  that  when  he 
was  a divinity  student,  if  any  young  man  in  training 
for  the  ministry,  or  even  the  legal  or  medical  profes- 
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sions,  had  been  seen  to  be  a frequenter  of  the  small 
public-houses  of  that  time  he  would  most  certainly 
have  lost  caste.  Now,  however,  he  remarked, 
numbers  of  students  are  to  be  seen  daily  frequent- 
ing those  large  “respectable”  public-houses  with- 
out suffering  any  such  consequence. 

The  proposal  to  diminish  drunkenness  by  mak- 
ing the  traffic  “ respectable  ” has  also  been  fraught 
with  untold  mischief.  Magistrates  and  justices, 
smitten  with  the  notion  that  it  can  be  done,  and 
aiming  at  carrying  it  into  effect,  have  been  induced 
to  transfer  the  trade  into  enormously  large  and 
high-rented  premises,  the  occupants  of  which  are 
generally  men  of  large  capital  and  not  unfrequently 
of  high  ecclesiastical  position.  This  plan  of  res- 
cuing the  traffic  from  the  common  race  of  publicans 
has  been  tried  on  a large  scale  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Sweden.  In  Gothenburg,  which  we 
have  previously  referred  to,  the  traffic  was  made 
over  by  statute  to  a private  company  composed  of 
gentlemen  of  high  social  position  and  “ Christian 
character.”  The  premises  were  greatly  enlarged, 
and  men  of  reputed  high  character  installed  as 
managers.  Attractive  female  assistants,  numbers 
of  them  Sabbath  school  teachers,  were  appointed ; 
and,  in  short,  everything  that  a misguided  philan- 
thropy could  suggest  was  done  to  carry  on  the 
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traffic  upon  “ Christian  principles.”  The  most 
glowing  reports  of  vastly  diminished  drunken- 
ness without  a reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
liquor  consumed  reached  this  country.  We  were 
curious  enough  to  visit  Sweden  and  witness 
for  ourselves  this  altogether  new  thing  in  con- 
nection with  the  drink  trade.  After  having  spent 
several  days  in  Gothenburg,  and  visited  every 
one  of  these  improved  liquor-shops,  we  saw  there 
— and  we  felt  no  great  surprise  at  the  discovery 
— that  the  evil  was  still  in  the  drink , notwith- 
standing the  enlarged  and  improved  houses  and 
the  attendant  circumstances  in  which  the  sale  was 
carried  on.  We  there  saw  the  “respectable”  grog- 
shops crowded  with  scores  of  dissipated  persons. 
In  the  space  of  twenty-five  minutes  we  counted  no 
fewer  than  102  persons  enter  one  of  those  im- 
proved drink-shops  conducted  on  “ Christian  prin- 
ciples ” on  a Sunday  evening  ; and  in  one  day 
counted  upwards  of  eighty  staggering  about  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  in  the  public  streets.  One 
thing,  however,  we  did  discover,  that  many  of  the 
citizens  once  interested  in  Temperance  reform  had 
become  apathetic  and  indifferent,  because  they  had 
been  to  a large  extent  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
local  taxes  in  consequence  of  the  profits  on  the 
drink  sold  being  devoted  to  municipal  and  parochial 
purposes. 
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Another  effect  of  the  shutting-up  of  small 
public-houses,  and  supplanting  them  by  large  ones, 
is  to  create  a formidable  monopoly  in  the  trade, 
which  is  felt  to  be  at  once  more  dangerous  and 
more  difficult  to  deal  with,  both  in  a religious  and 
political  sense;  and  this  is  a fact  which  the  advocates 
of  mere  restriction  are  too  apt  to  overlook.1  Not- 
withstanding the  sound  and  philosophic  teaching 
by  early  pioneers  of  the  movement,  the  Temperance 
reformation  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  chilling 
influence  of  what  may  be  termed  philanthropic 
scepticism.  It  is  in  this  condition  of  doubt  and 
unbelief  that  all  sorts  of  half-hearted  and  temporis- 
ing projects  find  a congenial  lodgment.  The  faith 
and  courage  necessary  to  apply  radical  and  effec- 
tive remedies  are  too  frequently  wanting,  and  a 
policy  of  mere  pruning  and  trimming  is  resorted  to, 
the  guiding  principle  being  a stronger  belief  in  the 

1 An  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  drink  monopoly  and 
the  pecuniary  interests  involved  in  it  is  given  by  the  Daily  Re- 
view (Sept.  14,  1881).  It  is  there  stated  that  “there  were  last 
week  offered  for  sale  no  fewer  than  seven  London  taverns. 
Regarding  five  of  these  the  particulars  are  published.  They 
were  all  bought  in  at  prices  varying  from  £ 2200  to  ,£11,000. 
The  value  put  upon  these  five  houses  by  those  who  have 
them  in  hand  and  should  know  what  they  are  worth,  was 
yi 347,000.  Nobody  would  offer  for  them  at  this  sum,  and 
they  were  not  sold,  but  the  owners  would  not  dispose  of 
them  for  less.” 
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success  of  such  a policy  than  in  the  philosophic  and 
divinely  effective  plan  of  removing  the  cause,  and 
extirpating  the  evil  at  its  source. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  wherever  the 
restrictive  policy  has  been  successful  in  curtailing 
the  operations  of  the  traffic,  it  has  not  been  by  the 
extension  or  decoration  of  licensed  premises,  or  by 
having  it  conducted  under  more  “respectable” 
auspices.  Upon  close  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  restrictive  efforts  have  only  been  successful  in 
so  far  as  prohibitory  action  has  been  recognised. 
This  fact  receives  ample  confirmation  not  merely 
by  the  Gothenburg  experiment,  but  also  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  in  Scotland,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  same  results 
have  been  experienced  by  Sunday  closing  in  Ire- 
land, and  will  no  doubt  receive  additional  confirma- 
tion in  Wales.  In  view  of  the  great  struggle  being 
already  entered  upon  by  the  friends  of  social  order 
and  Sabbath  observance  in  England,  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the  position  here  indicated 
should  be  established  by  facts  which  are  indisput- 
able. Let  us  then  look  at  the  authoritative  results 
of  Sunday  closing  in  Scotland  as  seen  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  spirits,  and  also  in  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  commitments  for 
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drunkenness  by  the  police  since  the  passing  of  the 
said  Act  in  1853. 

First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  diminished  con- 
sumption of  spirits  as  brought  out  by  contrasting 
the  five  years  before  with  the  five  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 


BEFORE 

THE  PASSING 

AFTER  THE  PASSING 

OF 

THE  ACT. 

OF  THE  ACT. 

YEAR. 

GALS. 

YEAR. 

GALS. 

1849 

- 7,303,641 

1854 

- 6,808,819 

185O 

- 7,412,187 

1855 

- 5,370,418 

185I 

- 7,090,894 

I856 

- 5,594,756 

1852 

- 7,437,462 

1857 

' 5,796,706 

1353 

- 6,795,528 

1858 

- 5,508,489 

36,039,712 

29,079,188 

There  is  here  a diminished  consumption  during 
the  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
6,960,524  gallons,  but  it  is  proper  to  explain  that 
simultaneously  with  the  passing  of  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  spirits 
took  place.1  As  it  is  a well-established  fact  that 
an  increased  duty  is,  as  a general  rule,  followed 
by  diminished  consumption,  this  circumstance  is 
too  important  to  be  overlooked,  and  must  in  some 
measure  be  credited  with  the  reduction  which  took 

1 The  duty  in  1853  was  3s.  8d.  per  gallon,  in  1854  it  was 
increased  to  4s.  8cl.,  in  1856  to  8s.,  and  in  1861  to  10s.  per 
gallon,  at  which  point  it  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  during  these  five  years  a very  considerable 
increase  in  the  population  had  taken  place.  While 
this  diminution  in  the  consumpt  of  spirituous  liquors 
steadily  continued  till  1871,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  from  that  year  the  tide  turned,  and  a steady 
current  of  increase  set  in.  So  much  so  that  in  1877 
the  consumption  exceeded  eight  million  gallons, 
or  2*30  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  to  a fraction  the  average  amount 
consumed  per  head  in  the  year  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act.  This  increase,  as  was 
clearly  established  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1878,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country  and  high  wages, 
accompanied  by  more  leisure  among  the  working 
classes  in  consequence  of  a reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour. 

Turning  now  to  the  diminution  of  drunkenness 
which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Forbes  Mac- 
kenzie Act,  we  find  that  in  seventeen  of  the  leading 
Scotch  towns  1 the  total  number  of  cases  of  drunken- 

1 These  towns  are  given  in  a valuable  paper  read  by  Sir 
William  Collins,  ex-Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  in  1874  : — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Leith,  Perth,  Arbroath,  Mon- 
trose, Airdrie,  Stirling,  Inverness,  Port-Glasgow,  Cupar, 
Ayr,  and  Elgin.  Transactions  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Scie?ice , 1874,  p.  925. 
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ness  and  crime  for  the  three  years  preceding  the 
operation  of  the  Act  was  145,366;  while  during  the 
three  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  with  an  in- 
creasing population,  the  number  fell  to  116,101. 
There  was  thus  during  the  three  years  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  cases  of  29,365.  But  the  real  test 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  is  the  effect  produced 
upon  Sunday  drunkenness.  In  the  seventeen  towns 
referred  to  the  cases  of  drunkenness  on  the  Sundays 
during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
Act  numbered  11,471,  while  in  the  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  its  passing  they  numbered  only  4,299,  be- 
ing a decrease  of  7,172,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  number.  The  salutary  results  of  Sunday 
closing  have  been  most  noticeable  in  the  two  largest 
cities  in  Scotland — Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  Some 
idea  of  the  benefits  realised  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  returns  of  police  cases  for  the  two  years 
before  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act. 


SUNDAY  DRUNKENNESS  IN  EDINBURGH. 


BEFORE  THE  PASSING 

AFTER  THE  PASSING 

OF  THE  ACT. 

OF  THE  ACT. 

YEAR. 

No.  OF 

No.  OF 

YEAR-  CASES. 

CASES. 

1852 

* 729 

1855  ---  389 

1853 

64I 

1856  - - - 436 

b37° 

825 

We  have  thus  a decrease  during  the  two  years  of  545. 
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SUNDAY  DRUNKENNESS  IN  GLASGOW. 


BEFORE  THE  PASSING. 

AFTER  THE  PASSING 

OF  THE  ACT. 

OF  THE  ACT. 

„ • No.  OF 

No.  OF 

year.  y ;■  y, 

CASES. 

YEAR>  CASES. 

1852  - - - 1,339 

1854  464 

1853  - - - 1,218 

1855  - * - 481 

2,557 

945 

We  have  here  a decrease  of  no  fewer  than  1612 
cases.  These  figures  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  unprejudiced  persons  that  the  moral 
and  social  benefits  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Scotland  by  the  shutting-up  of  licensed  liquor-shops 
during  the  Sabbath  have  been  of  the  highest  order. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  that 
great  social  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  class  in  the  communitj" — not  excepting 
the  liquor-sellers — who  would  vote  for  a return  to 
the  scandalous  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  passing  of  that  most  beneficent  measure. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  shutting  up  of 
public-houses  on  the  Lord’s  Day  that  it  tends  to 
increase  the  illicit  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
unlicensed  premises.  That  there  is  something  in 
this  objection  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute;  neither  is 
it  desirable  that  the  tendency  in  question  should 
not  be  made  known,  in  order  that  by  the  vigilance 
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of  the  authorities  steps  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  its  development.  This  subject  forced  itself 
prominently  upon  the  attention  of  the  magistrates 
in  Edinburgh,  and  through  the  police  authorities 
being  stimulated  and  backed  up  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  certain  of  the  magistrates,  that  which 
threatened  to  become  a grave  social  cancer  was 
kept  in  check.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
limiting  the  hours  of  keeping  open  licensed 
premises,  shebeening  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  we 
believe  throughout  Scotland,  well-nigh  unknown 
— for  the  obvious  reason  that  liquor  could  be 
obtained  in  licensed  premises  at  any  hour  of  the 
night  as  well  as  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  During 
the  first  ten  years,  however,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  there  were  in  Edin- 
burgh 786  convictions  obtained  against  persons 
trafficking  in  excisable  liquors  without  having- 
obtained  a certificate,  and  of  that  number  558 
were  for  offences  committed  on  Sundays.  The 
class  of  persons  who  frequented  those  haunts 
of  vice  were,  generally  speaking,  of  the  most  ques- 
tionable character.  In  visiting,  along  with  the 
police,  these  unlicensed  hells — as  they  have  truly 
been  designated — on  a Sunday  morning  between 
two  and  three  o’clock,  we  found  in  one  tenement,  in 
a district  of  the  city  where  public-houses  were  most 
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numerous,  seventy-three  individuals — upwards  of 
fifty  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  the  police 
either  as  returned  convicts  or  convicted  thieves. 
That  the  most  active  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  police  to  guard  against  the  illicit  trade  will, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  found  necessary 
is  only  too  manifest.  So  long  as  we  have  licensed 
houses  creating  and  fostering  the  drink  appetite 
during  six  days  of  the  week,  there  will  be  a danger 
of  the  illicit  trade  developing  itself  on  the  seventh. 
It  must  be  noted  that  while  the  law  can  restrain 
the  traffic  by  limiting  its  operations,  it  has  no 
power  to  restrain  the  drink  appetite  among  those 
in  whom  it  has  become  a confirmed  crave,  and  who 
will  naturally  seek  to  have  it  gratified  from  illicit 
sources  when  the  legal  sources  are  closed.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  licensed 
traffic,  by  increasing  the  thirst  of  the  drinker,  to 
create  those  conditions  which  give  rise  to  an  illicit 
sale.  This  view  of  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  in  those  districts  where  there  are  fewest  public- 
houses  the  number  of  shebeens  is  at  a minimum, 
whereas  in  those  districts  where  there  are  the 
greatest  number  of  public-houses  the  greatest 
number  of  shebeens  is  found.  Mr  Linton,  late 
superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh  police,  and  at 
present  public  prosecutor  in  the  Police  Court  of 
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that  city,  and  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  this  subject,  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Lords  Committee  to  this  important 
fact,  and  submitted  a return  which  established 
beyond  question  its  accuracy.1  In  this  return  we 
have  also  an  exposure  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  public-houses  tends  to 
increase  the  illicit  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

Glancing  now  at  the  operations  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  in  Ireland,  we  find  that  there  the 
results  are  equally  conclusive.  The  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  reply 
to  a deputation  which  waited  upon  him  in  October 
1880,  stated — “As  far  as  I can  learn,  it  (the  Sunday 
Closing  Act)  has  more  than  justified  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  supporters.  In  two  ways  the  positive 
effects  have  been  shown  to  be  almost  better — really 
better,  I think — than  most  of  us  hoped  they  would 
be,  although  there  were  expectations  of  good;  and 
also  it  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  prophesied 
that  it  would  be  a step  considerably  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  have  been  disappointed.” 
In  support  of  this  statement  of  Mr  Forster,  let  us 
look  at  the  results  of  the  Act  as  seen  in  the 
diminished  consumption  of  liquor.  For  the  year 
ending  31st  March  1878,  the  quantity  of  spirits  re- 


1 See  Appendix,  G. 
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tained  for  home  consumption  in  Ireland  was 
6,115,328  gallons.  As  the  Act  came  into  operation 
during  the  latter  half  of  that  year,  we  are  precluded 
from  making  a comparison  with  the  amount  con- 
sumed during  the  year  ending  31st  March  1879. 
Taking  the  returns,  however,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March  1880,  we  find  the  quantity  retained  for 
home  consumption  was  5,075,368  gallons.  We 
have  thus  a diminution  of  1,039,960  gallons.  In  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Irish  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Intemperance,  the  sum  spent  on 
spirits  and  beer  in  Ireland  during  1878  is  stated  to 
be  £10,952,329,  while  in  1879  it  fell  to  £9,375,695. 
We  have  here  a reduction  of  £1,576,634 — upwards 
of  a million  and  a-half  less  spent  during  the  first 
year  after  the  passing  of  the  Sunday  Closing 
Act  than  was  spent  in  the  preceding,  notwith- 
standing that  the  old  dispensation  applied  to 
more  than  three  quarters  of  1878. 

Looking  next  to  the  results  of  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Act,  as  seen  in  the  mitigation 
of  public  drunkenness,  they  are  no  less  satisfactory. 
From  a return  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  29th  March  1881,  we  learn  that  in  1877  the 
number  of  arrests  in  all  the  counties  of  Ireland 
was  71,820.  Passing  over  1878  as  a broken  year, 
we  find  that  in  1879  these  were  reduced  to  65,477, 
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while  in  1880  there  was  a still  further  reduction  to 
60,386.  While,  for  reasons  already  stated,  we  are 
not  in  a position  to  contrast  1878  with  former  years, 
Dr  Neilson  Hancock,  the  compiler  of  the  Irish 
Criminal  and  Judicial  Returns,  attributed  a decrease 
of  3180  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  that  year  to 
its  working,  although  its  operations  extended  over 
a period  of  scarcely  three  months.  It  is  further 
testified  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Association  for 
the  Prevention  of  Intemperance  for  1880  that 
“ Drinking  and  drunkenness  have  largely  dimin- 
ished— ordinary  crime  connected  with  drunkenness 
has  gone  down,  and  Sunday  is  now  a much  quieter 
day  than  before  the  Act  passed.” 

So  much  for  the  partial  prohibition  of  the  drink 
traffic  during  one  da^  in  the  seven.  Who  can 
estimate  how  incalculable  would  be  the  benefits  in 
a moral  and  religious  point  of  view  were  it  ex- 
tended to  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  ? Why 
the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  community 
should  consent  to  the  postponement  of  a general 
realisation  of  those  benefits  is  a hard  matter  to 
explain. 

The  leniency  with  which  the  traffic  has  long  been 
regarded,  and  the  reluctance  of  society  to  deal  with 
it  effectively,  are  matters  which  may  well  excite 
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amazement.  Were  we  to  venture  on  an  explana- 
tion, it  would  be  this,  that  through  the  lapse  of 
centuries  society  has  become  saturated,  as  it  were, 
with  the  delusive  and  corrupting  influences  of  the 
drink  system,  until  a species  of  confirmed  infatua- 
tion has  fallen  upon  and  blinded  the  nation  to 
the  extent  of  its  unutterable  wrongs,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  its  subjugation.  Had  the  evils  of 
the  drink  system  been  of  modern  date,  and  only 
one-hundredth  part  of  what  they  really  are,  they 
would  have  evoked  such  a storm  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  as  would  have  swept  it 
and  its  political  abettors  from  influence  and 
power  as  chaff  before  the  resistless  hurricane. 
Whether  we  consider  the  toleration  extended  to 
the  traffic,  or  the  accommodating  policy  by  which 
it  has  been  sought  to  render  it  innocuous,  we 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  without  precedent  or 
analogy  in  our  country’s  history.  Were  we  able 
to  strip  the  traffic  of  its  meretricious  adornments, 
and  to  view  it  simply  in  the  light  of  its  results — 
as  we  are  apt  to  do  aught  else — society  would  be 
amazed  at  its  guilty  indifference,  and  the  futility  of 
the  means  by  which  for  generations  it  has  sought 
to  deal  with  it. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  this.  Suppose  a 
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battery  of  artillery  were  planted  on  a rising  ground 
in  the  environs  of  one  of  our  large  cities,  and  that 
all  the  streets  exposed  to  the  sweep  of  its  guns 
were  being  subjected  to  their  shot  and  shell.  The 
men  who  occupied  the  works  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week  ; only  on 
Sunday  was  there  something  like  a cessation  of  the 
deadly  and  destructive  work.  Every  day  did  the 
missiles  tell  with  more  or  less  effect  upon  the  in- 
habitants. Some  were  being  killed  outright;  others 
wounded  and  disabled  for  life;  wives  were  daily 
being  made  widows,  children  orphans ; and  the 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  were  conse- 
quently being  crowded.  The  inhabitants  began  to 
consider  what  was  to  be  done  ; and  while  some 
urged — and  urged  wisely — that  the  people  should 
keep  out  of  those  streets  which  were  exposed  to 
the  destructive  fire,  others  proposed  that  the 
battery  should  be  approached,  and  if  possible  an 
arrangement  come  to  by  which  the  firing  should 
be  kept  within  “reasonable  limits.”  Is  there  any- 
one who  believes  that  the  citizens  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a trifling  policy?  Yet  this  is  precisely 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  dealing,  and  the 
way  in  which  some  would  still  have  us  deal,  with 
the  drink  traffic. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  there  were  some  bolder 
spirits,  who  insisted  upon  charging  the  battery, 
and  demanding  in  God’s  name  that  the  murderous 
work  should  cease  ; and  let  us  suppose,  further, 
that  all  manner  of  excuses  were  being  made  for  the 
continuance  of  the  firing,  and  all  manner  of  objec- 
tions were  being  raised  against  the  demand  that  it 
should  come  to  an  end ; would  it  be  surprising  if,  in 
their  righteous  indignation,  the  people  were  to  spike 
the  guns  and  hurl  them  from  their  position?  What 
would  be  thought  of  those  who  in  such  circum- 
stances would  object  to  this  “extreme  policy,”  on 
the  ground  that  those  in  charge  of  the  guns  were 
in  possession  of  a certificate  from  the  Crown  author- 
ising their  procedure,  and  that  it  would  never  do  to 
stop  the  fire  from  the  battery,  for  the  Govern- 
ment derived  a certain  amount  of  profit  from  each 
shot,  and  thereby  drew  a large  revenue  yearly  for 
national  purposes?  And  what  of  those  like-minded, 
who  joined  in  the  opposition,  denying  the  right  of 
any  to  stop  the  firing,  and  affirming  that  many  of 
the  inhabitants  saw  no  harm  in  it ; indeed,  they 
rather  enjoyed  the  excitement — some  even  going 
the  length  of  asserting  that  they  felt  themselves  the 
better  of  it  at  certain  times?  True,  some  persons 
might  come  to  grief  occasionally  by  imprudently 
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exposing  themselves,  but  that  was  their  own  busi- 
ness. Others  again  denounced  the  whole  affair  as 
wrong,  and  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed; 
the  dismantling  of  the  work  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  immense  blessing,  but  for  the  time  being  that 
was  impossible;  because,  as  had  already  been  said 
by  some  of  the  objectors,  the  Government  had  a 
great  interest  in  its  maintenance,  and  many  in- 
fluential people  also  were  deeply  concerned  in  the 
keeping  up  of  the  “institution.”  Seeing,  therefore 
that  the  battery  could  not  be  removed  or  silenced 
altogether,  their  counsel  was  that  the  Government 
should  be  implored  to  reduce  the  number  of  guns 
that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  battery,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  keep  up  the  fire  for  fifteen  hours 
a day,  should  be  bound  down  by  statute  to  limit  it 
to  twelve  hours  ; and  further,  that  there  should  be 
no  firing  whatever  on  Sunday. 

This  may  appear  an  exaggerated  illustration,  but 
we  repeat,  that  if  we  could  divest  our  minds  of  the 
corrupting  and  blinding  influences  which  conven- 
tionalism has  thrown  around  the  drink  traffic,  it 
would  present  somewhat  accurately  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  There  is  not  a town  nor  city  in  the 
empire  but  is  besieged  by  the  hostile  and  deadly 
action  of  the  licensed  traffic.  3 78,767  licences  of 
every  description  (including  occasional  licences) 
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were  issued  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879  by 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown.1  Ten  shillings  of  duty 
is  derived  from  every  gallon  of  spirits  sold  by  these 
licensed  agents,  and  upwards  of  thirty  millions 
sterling  is  through  them  thus  annually  added  to 
the  national  revenue;  but  120,000  lives  are  being 
yearly,  directly  or  indirectly,  cut  short  as  one  only 
of  the  dreadful  results  !2 

Surely  we  have  said  enough  to  expose  the  folly 
of  spending  the  resources  and  energies  of  Temper- 
ance reformers  in  seeking  to  subjugate  this  licensed 
enormity  by  partial  and  paltry  measures,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  point  out  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
disregarding  all  pleas  for  expediency  and  compro- 
mise. We  once  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  say,  that 
“when  a man  effected  a compromise  of  principle 
with  policy  he  made  a bargain  with  the  devil,  who 
always  contrived  to  have  the  best  of  it.”  The 
pure  and  heavenly-minded  M'Cheyne,  a short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  speaking  to  his  attendant, 
said — “ I don’t  think  much  of  policy  in  Church 
matters;  no,  I hate  it.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I 
like — faithfulness  to  God,  and  a holy  walk.”3  And 


1 National  Temperance  League's  Annual , 1881,  p.  160. 

2 Ibid , p.  69. 

3 Memoir  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  R.  M.  ARCheyne,  p.  167. 
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the  Rev.  Dr  Norman  Macleod  expresses  himself 
thus  : — 

“ Perish  policy  and  cunning  ! 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light  ! 

Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right  ! 

Trust  no  party,  set,  or  faction  ; 

Trust  no  leaders  in  the  fight  ; 

But  in  every  word  and  action, 

Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


PERMISSIVE  PROHIBITION. 


Permissive  Legislation  Vindicated — Permissive  Liquor  Legislation,  no 
Modern  Device — Remarkable  Unanimity  in  Selkirk  in  favour  of  Per- 
missive Prohibition — Results  of  Plebiscite  Submitted  to  Edinburgh  Con- 
stituency— Dr  M'Culloch  and  the  Electoral  Canvass — Proposal  by 
Government  to  License  Railway  Trains — General  Condemnation  and 
Withdrawal  of  the  Proposal — Objections  to  Permissive  Bill  Criticised — 
Advantages  of  a Direct  Popular  Vote — Local  Boards  for  Popular  Con- 
trol of  the  Traffic  Discussed — Dr  Bonar  on  the  Right  of  the  People  to 
Prohibit  the  Traffic — Mr  Gladstone  Advocating  Extension  of  Local 
Self-Government — Local  Option  Resolution  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ; 
Popular  Misunderstanding  as  to  its  Import — Lord  Advocate  M'Laren’s 
Opinion  on  Local  Option — Mr  Bright  and  Lord  Advocate  Balfour’s 
Interpretation  of  the  Local  Option  Resolution — Speculation  as  to  Action 
of  Government — Advantages  of  Permissive  Prohibition. 


HE  principle  of  permissive  legislation  has  be- 


come increasingly  popular  of  late  years,  and 
has  been  applied  in  Acts  of  Parliament  affecting 
educational,  sanitary,  and  other  matters  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  embodiment  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  general  statutes  supersedes  to  a large  ex- 
tent the  passing  of  local  Acts,  and  thus  a great 
boon  has  been  conferred  on  many  communities 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  obtained  the 
powers  they  have  except  at  a heavy  cost.  The 
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expense  attendant  upon  the  passing  of  local  Acts 
of  Parliament  is  in  many  cases  simply  disgraceful, 
and  any  general  measure  which  renders  them  un- 
necessary should  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
interested  in  promoting  good  government  and 
economy  in  local  administration.1 

The  proposal  to  introduce  the  permissive  prin- 
ciple into  liquor  legislation  is  not,  as  many  suppose, 
a quite  modern  expedient.  So  far  back  as  1756  it 
is  embodied  in  a very  important  degree  in  an  Act 
passed  for  Scotland  (29  George  II.,  cap.  12).  It  is 
there  provided  that  magistrates  shall  license  only 
“ such  and  so  many  persons  as  they  shall  think 
meet  and  convenient”  in  their  respective  localities;2 
and  by  a subsequent  statute  passed  for  Scotland 
(25  and  26  Victoria,  cap.  35)  magistrates  are  also 
permitted  to  fix  the  hours  for  keeping  open 
licensed  liquor-shops  within  certain  defined  limits.3 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in 

1 “ The  best  means  of  escaping  it  (the  abuse  of  parliamen- 
tarianism)  is  to  reduce  the  functions  of  the  central  power  by 
extending  those  of  local  powers — of  the  province,  that  is  to 
say,  and  the  commune.” — Primitive  Property — Emile  de 
Laveleye.  Trans,  by  G.  R.  L.  Marriott,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  p.  66. 

2 An  Act  for  establishing  a method  for  granting  lice?ices 
for  retailing  beer , ale , and  other  exciseable  liquors  in  Scot- 
land, sec.  12. 

3 Public- Houses  ( Scotland ) Acts  Amendment  Act  1862, 
sec.  2. 
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having  introduced  his  Permissive  Bill,  did  not  so 
much  aim  at  the  introduction  of  any  new  principle 
as  to  extend  a power  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
licensing  authorities  to  the  ratepaying  community. 
No  doubt  the  measure  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  ratepayers  a more  effective  veto  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  magistrates  and  justices;  at  the  same 
time  its  provisions  were  merely  an  extension  of  a 
principle  already  recognised.  Another  of  the 
manifest  advantages  which  permissive  prohibition 
confers  is,  that  it  provides  for  the  immediate  reali- 
sation of  the  benefits  of  reform  when  desired  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  localities,  without  regard  to 
the  non-preparedness  of  other  localities.  By  this 
means  they  are  put  in  the  enjoyment  of  benefits 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  secured  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  here  we  discover  the  advantage  of 
permissive  prohibition  as  applied  to  the  liquor 
traffic.  There  may  be — doubtless  there  are — many 
districts  where  the  inhabitants  choose  to  maintain 
the  traffic  with  all  its  concomitants  and  costs,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  those  who  are  prepared  to 
banish  it  from  their  midst  should  be  denied  that 
constitutional  privilege.  That  there  are  very  many 
constituencies  — especially  in  Scotland — which 
would  at  the  earliest  opportunity  turn  their  power 
to  good  account  is  indisputable.  These  would  not 
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be  found  confined  to  rural  districts  where,  we  are 
told,  the  reform  contemplated  is  “ not  needed.” 
Were  the  issue  submitted  to  the  people,  there  is 
^ood  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  where  the  reform  is  needed , the  verdict  would 
be  such  as  to  falsify  the  predictions  of  some  ob- 
jectors. 

So  far  back  as  1858,  a committee  of  those  in- 
terested in  obtaining  the  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  drink  traffic  in  the  town  of  Selkirk,  undertook 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  its  householders  and 
adult  inhabitants  upon  the  proposed  Permis- 
sive Bill.  The  first  step  taken  was  to  hand  in  to 
every  house  in  the  burgh  and  suburbs  a paper  ex- 
plaining the  object  and  leading  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Having  allowed  four  or  five  days’  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  a second  visit  was  made,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  the  opinion  of  each  householder, 
and  the  other  inmates  above  fourteen  years  of  age. 
The  following  shows  the  result : — 


Number  of  Houses  visited  - - - 598 

Number  of  Householders  consulted  - 537 

Number  of  Householders  absent  - 61 

598 

Of  the  Householders  consulted,  there  were  favour- 
able to  the  Measure  ...  390 

Opposed  to  the  Measure  - - 59 

Neutral  - - - - - 88 
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The  total  number  of  persons  (including  Householders) 
above  fourteen  years  of  age  consulted  was  1323,  and  of  these 
there  were : — 


Favourable  to  the  Measure 

- 

- 997 

Opposed  to  the  Measure 

- 

- 86 

Neutral 

- 

- 240 

1323 

Persons  licensed  to  sell  liquor  were  omitted  in  the  canvass, 
but  no  other  exceptions  were  made.1 

Again,  in  April  1875  a schedule  was  delivered 
to  each  of  the  electors  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh 
which  contained  the  three  following  queries,  and  to 
these  we  append  the  replies  given,  which  were  duly 
certified  by  the  signature  of  those  who  returned 
them : — 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  liquor  licences?  To  this  1689  answered 
Yes,  and  9633  answered  No. 

2.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  number  ol 
licences  in  the  city  ought  to  be  considerably  re- 
duced ? To  this  8483  answered  Yes,  and  2570 
answered  No. 

3.  Do  you  wish  the  licensed  houses  removed 
from  the  district  or  locality  in  which  you  reside  ? 
To  this  question  6785  answered  Yes,  and  3290 
answered  No. 

In  one  particular  division  of  the  city,  occupied 


1 Southern  Reporter , Sept.  4,  1858. 
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chiefly  by  working-men,  out  of  5459  schedules 
issued  4175  were  returned  in  favour  of  the  licensed 
houses  being  removed  from  their  respective 
localities.  It  is  a most  significant  circumstance 
that  in  those  poorer  districts  of  the  city  where  the 
manifold  licensed  temptations  pressed  with  terrible 
power  upon  those  who,  from  lack  of  education  and 
moral  stamina,  were  least  able  to  resist  them,  the 
answers  given  were  almost  unanimously  in  favour 
of  a riddance  from  their  midst  of  that  which  they 
felt  to  be  a curse  to  them.  There  were  written 
on  the  back  of  very  many  schedules  expressions  of 
heart-felt  gratitude  to  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
with  earnest  prayers  for  speedy  deliverance.  Surely 
such  facts  as  the  above  should  go  far  to  remove 
the  difficulties  of  those  who  oppose  the  prohibitory 
movement  because  of  the  alleged  injustice  to  the 
working  and  humbler  classes. 

With  the  view  of  utilising  and  increasing  the 
prohibitory  sentiment  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  securing  the  solidarity  of  the  movement,  Dr 
J.  M.  McCulloch,  of  Dumfries,  in  1873  brought  be- 
fore the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  the  Scot- 
tish Permissive  Bill  Association  a proposal  to 
canvass  the  electors  in  their  respective  constit- 
uencies with  a view  of  ascertaining  their  senti- 
ments, and  obtaining  their  signature  to  a pledge 
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or  declaration  to  vote  only  for  those  parliamen- 
tary candidates  who  were  prepared  to  confer  upon 
the  ratepaying  community  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  traffic.  The  efforts  of  Dr  M‘Culloch  were 
ably  sustained  by  Messrs  Paton,  Blackwood,  and 
Aitken,  agents  of  the  several  Temperance  organisa- 
tions, who  entered  upon  the  work  with  enthusiasm 
and  courage.  Many  important  constituencies  in 
the  Kingdom  were  systematically  canvassed,  and 
the  results,  more  especially  in  Scotland,  brought 
to  light  such  a state  of  preparedness  for  prohibitory 
action  as  took  many — even  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement — by  surprise.  That  the  electoral  can- 
vass prior  to  the  general  election  in  1880  proved  an 
important  factor  in  bringing  many  of  the  candidates 
into  line  and  inducing  them  to  vote  for  permissive 
prohibition  and  local  option,  will  not  be  questioned. 
No  doubt,  in  one  or  two  notable  instances  the 
Temperance  power  was  reduced  to  weakness  by 
the  clamour  and  intrigue  of  party  faction.  This, 
however,  was  to  be  attributed  to  no  defect  in  the 
canvass,  but  to  failure  in  having  it  followed  up  by 
suitable  means  of  strengthening  the  hands  and  en- 
couraging the  hearts  of  the  Temperance  voters  when 
assailed  by  the  importunity  of  paid  agents  and 
political  wire-pullers. 

An  additional  and  striking  illustration  of  the 
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strong  Temperance  sentiment  prevailing  in  the 
country  was  unexpectedly  exhibited  during  the 
parliamentary  session  of  1 88 1 . Mr  Gladstone 
then  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that 
powers  be  conferred  on  the  Excise  to  issue  licences 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  railway  car- 
riages. Such  was  the  feeling  evoked  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  so  formidable  was  the  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
constrained  to  withdraw  the  proposal  in  deference 
to  the  hostile  feeling  which  it  had  called  forth. 
Had  the  proposal  been  to  remove  the  abounding 
facilities  which  exist  at  railway  stations  for 
passengers  and  officials  obtaining  intoxicating 
liquors,  we  feel  assured  that  it  would  have  called 
forth  no  such  storm  of  opposition.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  the  travelling  public,  and 
many  shareholders  in  our  railways,  would  have 
hailed  it  with  satisfaction,  not  merely  because  of 
the  increased  comfort  and  safety  in  travelling  which 
would  thereby  have  been  secured,  but  also  because 
of  the  loss  of  capital  which  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  a diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents. 
We  have  heard  the  licensing  of  refreshment-rooms 
at  railway  stations  defended  by  railway  directors  on 
the  ground  of  the  enormous  rents  obtained  for  the 
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premises  licensed.  This  is,  however,  a very  doubt- 
ful source  of  revenue  in  so  far  as  profit  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  been  informed  by  a director  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  railway  companies  in 
the  kingdom,  that  after  twenty-five  years’  ex- 
perience he  feels  assured  that  the  entire  profits 
derived  by  his  company  from  the  rental  of  licensed 
premises  during  that  quarter  of  a century  have  been 
swept  away  by  damages  sustained  through  acci- 
dents directly  traceable  to  drink.1 

While  the  immediate  advantages  which  would 
follow  the  passing  of  a permissive  prohibitory  bill 
would  be  an  immense  gain,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  sup- 
port, that  the  agitation  in  favour  of  such  legislation 
is  liable  to  objections  which  could  not  be  urged 
against  the  agitation  for  total  prohibition  by  an 
imperial  statute  applicable  to  all  or  any  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Per- 
missive Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
in  those  districts  where  it  might  not  be  adopted  it 

1 “ Drink  is  the  great  cause  of  accidents  both  to  persons 
and  property.  We  see  proof  of  this  on  every  hand,  and  I 
fully  believe  that  if  critically  inquired  into  nine  out  of  every 
ten  accidents  would  be  found  to  be  due  to  this  cause.” — 
Co7ivocation  of  York  Report  on  Intemperance , p.  163. 
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left  matters  precisely  where  they  were,  with  the 
power  of  granting  licences  ad  infinitum  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates  and  justices,  who  are  to 
a large  extent  irresponsible  ; and,  also,  because  it 
provided  no  adequate  machinery  for  carrying  its 
details  into  operation.  The  former  objection,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  great  force  in  it — more 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  magistrates  very 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  dispense  licences  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  inhabitants.1  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that 
it  is  an  objection  incident  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
proposal — which  leaves  the  ratepaying  constituen- 
cies free  to  choose  whether  the  sale  of  liquor  shall 
be  prohibited  in  their  districts,  or  whether  magis- 
trates and  justices  shall  continue  to  grant  licences 
as  hitherto. 

The  constitution  of  local  boards  for  the  popular 
control  of  the  traffic  has  been  suggested  as  an 
improvement  on  the  Permissive  Bill  ; and  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  second  objection  against  the 

1 In  October  1880,  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Mid- 
Lothian  forced  a licensed  liquor  shop  into  a newly  erected 
colony  of  workmen’s  houses  at  Tynecastle  when  eighty  per 
cent.,  or  four  out  of  every  five,  of  the  householders  petitioned 
against  it.  This  arbitrary  proceeding  was  all  the  more 
aggravated  seeing  that  there  were  already  two  licensed 
places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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above  measure — namely,  the  lack  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  its  working  — would  thus  be  re- 
moved ; while  the  former — as  to  the  licensing 
magistrates  acting  without  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  the  community — would  be  modified  to  a large 
extent.  At  the  same  time,  the  settlement  of  all 
such  questions  where  practicable  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  is  desirable;  for  wherever  the  rate- 
paying community  could,  in  a constitutional  manner, 
dispose  of  any  public  question  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a representative  body,  it  would  be  doubt- 
less for  the  public  advantage.  The  proposal  lately 
mooted  by  certain  officials  in  the  Government  to 
appoint  what  is  termed  “county  boards,”  to  be 
elected  largely  by  Commissioners  of  Supply  and 
official  county  magnates,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  licensing  system  and  other  local  questions, 
is  to  be  deprecated  as  reactionary  and  opposed 
to  popular  representation.  Election  at  second 
hand,  as  through  representative  boards,  is  a ques- 
tionable form  of  local  government,  as  experience 
abundantly  proves  that  the  more  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  are  under  the  direct  vote 
and  influence  of  the  constituency  the  greater  is 
their  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  event  of  the 
election  of  popular  boards*  for  the  control  of  the 
drink  traffic  it  would  be  of  vital  importance  that 
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they  be  chosen  solely  and  directly  by  the  people 
for  whose  convenience  the  traffic  is  said  to  exist, 
and  who  have  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  enor- 
mous cost  necessary  to  meet  the  evils  which  flow 
from  it.  There  is  this  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this 
proposed  mode  of  dealing  with  the  traffic,  that  it 
has  precedent  in  its  favour,  and  seems  to  be  in 
thorough  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  legis- 
lation. The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872 
furnishes  a substantial  precedent,  in  so  far  as  the 
working  machinery  is  concerned.  We  have  there 
the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  each  constituency 
defined,  and  the  number  of  members  for  each 
board  fixed  (from  5 to  15)  according  to  population. 
We  have  also  the  franchise  extended  to  the  rate- 
paying community  without  regard  to  sex,  and  the 
mode  of  election  settled.  How  far  it  would  be 
good,  however,  to  have  the  system  of  cumulative 
voting  continued  is  doubtful,  and  would  form  a 
fair  subject  for  consideration. 

Should  the  power  be  conferred  on  the  people 
to  deal  with  the  traffic  through  representative 
boards,  it  would  be  of  vital  moment  also  to  take 
care  that  in  so  doing,  the  issue,  as  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act,  should  be  kept  clear  and  distinct,  and  that 
no  other  business  of  imperial  or  local  interest  be  com- 
mitted to  the  board.  It  would  be  no  less  important 
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to  make  sure  that  the  constituencies  through  their 
respective  boards  should  be  armed  with  uncondi- 
tional and  well-defined  powers  to  prohibit , not 
merely  to  restrain,  the  entire  traffic  within  their 
several  localities.  While  such  a measure  would 
secure  total  prohibition  wherever  public  opinion 
was  prepared  for  such  a consummation,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  where  public  opinion  was  not 
prepared  to  vote  down  the  traffic,  the  licensing 
system,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  would  continue 
operative.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  objection 
urged  against  the  Permissive  Bill,  on  the  ground  of 
its  allowing  the  granting  of  licences  to  continue  in 
unprohibited  districts,  would  still  remain — although, 
as  we  shall  see,  in  a less  objectionable  form. 

This  objection,  again,  is  incident  to  the  nature 
and  application  of  the  principle  of  “ local  option,” 
and,  to  get  rid  of  it,  some  have  represented  local 
option  “ as  conferring  only  the  power  to  prohibit.” 
But  if  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term,  this  interpretation  must  appear  alto- 
gether inadmissible.  “ Local  option,”  under  any 
circumstances,  must  ever  imply  freedom  of  choice, 
and  carry  along  with  it  all  the  consequences  of  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  this  much  further  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  action  of  boards  for  the  popular  con- 
trol of  the  traffic,  that  in  those  localities  where  the 
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option — that  is,  the  power  of  choosing — was  exer- 
cised against  prohibition,  public-houses  and  liquor- 
shops  would  not  then  be  forced  upon  protesting 
majorities , but  would  exist  by  the  choice  of  the 
people  concerned ; and  the  extent  to  which  the 
traffic  was  tolerated  by  the  board  would  be  but  a 
reflex  of  the  opinion,  and  a carrying  out  of  the 
wishes,  of  their  constituents — the  local  ratepayers. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  who  approves 
of  “ local  option,”  and  has  faith  in  the  people , would 
have  any  serious  objection  to  such  an  extension  of 
the  principle  of  local  self-government  as  that  which 
has  been  suggested  in  relation  to  this  subject.  It 
may  be  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between 
such  boards  of  control  and  “ licensing  boards,”  as 
advocated  by  Mr  Joseph  Cowen,  the  hon.  member 
for  Newcastle,  and  others.  Apart  altogether  from 
higher  considerations,  the-  name  is  in  our  view  a 
most  objectionable  one,  implying  as  it  does  that 
these  boards  are  to  be  formed  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  licences. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  demand  protection 
from  all  licences  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Dr 
Horatius  Bonar,  who  says  — “ They  who  dwell 
quietly  in  the  land  are  entitled  to  say  to  their 
rulers,  you  must  clear  out  these  haunts  of  evil  which 
pour  forth  upon  us  daily  the  turbulence,  the  bias- 
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phemy,  and  the  riot  which  are  so  offensive  and  in- 
jurious to  us  and  to  our  children.  At  least  you 
must  give  us  the  power  of  saying  whether  we  shall 
allow  these  nurseries  of  sin  and  pollution  to  be  set 
down  amongst  us.  This  last  is  the  very  least  that 
we  as  honest,  quiet  citizens  can  ask.” 1 

Another  advantage  which  would  arise  from  re- 
ferring the  liquor  traffic  to  the  people  to  be  dealt 
with  through  local  boards  of  control,  would  be  the 
immense  relief  which  it  would  give  to  Parliament. 
During  each  session  of  late  years  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  liquor  bills,  differing  in  most  material  points, 
have  been  before  the  House  of  Commons,  all  eager 
and  clamorous  for  discussion;  and  if  the  whole 
question  be  not  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  it  is  cer- 
tain to  continue  to  embarrass  the  Legislature  still 
more  seriously,  and  to  occupy  time  which  could 
with  great  propriety  and  benefit  be  devoted  to 
other  questions  affecting  the  country’s  good.  Mr 
Gladstone,  in  one  of  his  Mid-Lothian  speeches  in 
1879,  made  a statement  which  has  a very  direct 
bearing  upon  this  point.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  says — “ The  Parliament  is  overweighted 
— the  Parliament  is  overwhelmed.  If  we  can  take 
off  its  shoulders  that  superfluous  weight,  by  the 


1 New  Year's  Traction  1881. 
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constitution  of  secondary  and  subordinate  autho- 
rities, I am  not  going  to  be  frightened  out  of  a wise 
measure  of  that  kind  by  being  told  that  in  that  I 
am  condescending  to  the  prejudices  of  Home 
Rulers.  I will  condescend  to  no  such  prejudices; 
I will  consent  to  give  to  Ireland  no  principle — 
nothing  that  is  not  to  be  upon  equal  terms  offered 
to  Scotland,  and  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  I say  that  the  man  who 
shall  devise  a machinery  by  which  some  portion  of 
the  excessive  and  impossible  task  now  laid  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  shifted  to  the  more 
free,  and  therefore  more  efficient,  hands  of  secondary 

4 

and  local  authorities,  will  confer  a blessing  upon 
his  country  that  will  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  prominent  benefactors  of  the  land.”1  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  if  Parliament  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  this  troublesome  agitation,  and  prevent  Tem- 
perance and  social  reformers  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  House  with  discussions  upon  this  “endless  sub- 
ject,” the  remedy  is  in  its  own  hands. 

While  the  election  of  local  boards  of  control 
would  by  no  means  be  a perfect  measure,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  would  prove  a very  healthy  form  of  prohibi- 


1 Political  Speeches  in  Scotland  by  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone , M.P.,  p.  48. 
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tory  education,  while  it  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  formally  and  publicly  registering  the  Temper- 
ance sentiment  in  every  constituency  in  the  country 
at  the  triennial  elections.  Still  it  must  be  stated — 
however  much  opposed  the  statement  may  be  to  the 
prejudices  and  convictions  of  some — that  any  and 
every  agitation  directed  against  this  licensed  and 
desolating  curse,  based  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  which  demands  its  total  prohibition  by 
the  Legislature,  lacks  the  element  of  thoroughness, 
and  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  liable  to 
objection.  At  the  same  time,  any  measure,  free 
from  all  restrictive  complications,  which  would  hand 
over  the  traffic  to  be  effectively  dealt  with  as  the 
will  of  the  ratepaying  community  might  determine, 
is  to  be  hailed  with  hopeful  interest.  Such  pro- 
posals the  brewers,  distillers,  and  liquor-sellers  re- 
gard with  nearly  as  much  dread  as  if  they  were 
more  strongly  coercive  and  absolute.  This  circum- 
stance is  at  once  significant  and  encouraging,  and 
indicates  their  feeling  of  insecurity,  if  the  trade 
were  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  free  action  of 
those  for  whose  interest  and  accommodation  they 
profess  to  carry  it  on. 

Holding  the  views  we  have  already  propounded, 
it  will  not  be  surprising  that  we  could  have 
wished  the  measure  so  heroically  contended  for 
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by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  had  been  more  thorough 
in  its  character,  and  its  terms  less  open  to  dubiety 
than  they  are.  The  object  of  the  honourable 
baronet,  as  is  well  known,  is,  by  an  extension 
of  the  principle  of  local  self-government,  to  arm 
ratepaying  communities  with  the  power  to  protect 
themselves  from  licensing  magistrates  forcing  liquor 
shops  upon  protesting  majorities;  and  no  one  who 
fairly  considers  the  matter  will  deny  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  proposal.  It  has  continued  to  grow 
in  public  favour,  and  in  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1880  the  House  of  Commons  accepted  the 
Local  Option  resolution  of  the  hon.  baronet.  The 
following  are  its  terms  : — “ That  inasmuch  as  the 
ancient  and  avowed  object  of  licensing  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  is  to  supply  a supposed  public 
want  without  detriment  to  the  public  welfare,  this 
House  is  of  opinion  that  a legal  power  of  restraining 
the  issue  or  renewal  of  licences  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  persons  most  deeply  interested  and 
affected,  namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves,  who 
are  entitled  to  protection  from  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  present  system  by  some  efficient 
measure  of  local  option.” 

That  there  was,  however,  a misunderstanding 
among  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  as  to  the 
precise  import  of  its  terms  is  only  too  manifest. 
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Numbers  of  the  members  who  voted  in  its  favour 
understood  it  to  be  a much  less  drastic  measure 
than  did  the  hon.  member  who  moved  it.  Indeed, 
several  of  them  before  voting  took  care  to  explain 
that  in  no  sense  did  they  regard  it  as  a prohibitory 
measure,  but  as  something  differing  essentially 
from  the  nature  of  Sir  Wilfrid’s  original  measure — 
the  Permissive  Bill.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  look- 
ing carefully  at  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  that  its 
phraseology  admits  of  being  interpreted  in  a two- 
fold sense,  and  it  does  seem  unfortunate  that  the 
word  restraining  should  have  been  substituted  for 
prohibiting.  Reference  to  any  popular  dictionary 
will  show  that  lexicographers  may  be  regarded  as 
at  one  in  attaching  to  the  word  restrain  the  mean- 
ing “ to  limit!'  Apart  altogether  from  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
sense  of  regulating  or  limiting  is  attached  to  it  by 
all  recognised  authorities.  The  Rev.  Albert  Barnes, 
the  popular  author  of  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  writing  on  this  very  subject  of 
liquor  legislation,  says — “ What  is  asked  for,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  is  not  that  there  should  be  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  but  that  the  legislation  should 
be  right.  The  principle  now  assumed  in  the  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  is,  that  an  acknowledged  evil, 
which  if  left  to  itself  would  only  spread  woe  and 
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ruin  through  a community,  is  to  be  tolerated  and 
regulated;  that  a business  always  dangerous  to 
the  health  and  morals  and  souls  of  men  is  to  be 
restrained,  but  not  forbidden.  We  ask  that  it  be 
prohibited  altogether.” 1 In  a document  issued  to 
householders  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
five  years  after  its  formation,  the  same  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  word  “ restrain.”  It  is  there  stated 
that  “ it  is  neither  wise  nor  politic  for  the  nation  to 
try  merely  to  regulate  or  restrain  it  (the  liquor 
traffic).  If  the  trade  be  good,  let  it  be  free;  if  it 
be  bad,  let  no  man  have  a licence  to  pursue  it.” 2 
Had  the  terms  of  the  resolution  been  so  expressed 
as  to  confer  on  the  inhabitants  the  legal  power  of 
prohibiting  the  traffic,  there  could  have  been  no 
such  dubiety  as  that  which  it  must  be  confessed 
attaches  to  the  word  “ restraining.”  Moreover, 
this  would  have  been  to  add  pith  and  point  to 
the  agitation,  because,  as  stated  by  Dr  J.  M. 
M‘Culloch,  Dumfries — no  mean  authority  on  the 
subject  of  Temperance  policy — “You  will  never 
get  enthusiastic  support  from  an  intelligent  com- 
munity for  an  indefinite  measure  expressed  in 
indefinite  terms,  and  that  is  precisely  the  position 


1 Throne  of  Iniquity,  p.  7. 

2 See  Appendix,  H. 
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of  ‘ local  option  ’ and  the  resolution  framed  to  ex- 
press it.”  In  the  circumstances  it  need  therefore 
be  no  matter  of  surprise  if,  when  the  Government 
is  compelled  to  take  action  upon  the  resolution, 
Mr  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet  interpret  it  to  mean 
merely  the  conferring  upon  the  ratepayers  greatly 
increased  powers  for  the  limitation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  traffic.  There  are  not  wanting  indica- 
tions which  point  significantly  in  this  direction. 
From  certain  indefinite  statements  made  by  the  late 
Lord  Advocate  M‘Laren,  when  standing  as  a candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  Edinburgh  in  1 88 1 , it 
was  found  necessary  by  those  loyal  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  publicly  to 
test  the  candidate,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding as  to  his  views  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  prohibit  the  traffic.  In  reply  his  Lordship 
said — “ He  did  not  think  it  would  be  according  to 
sound  constitutional  principles  that  in  a great  city 
like  Edinburgh  a majority  of  the  ratepayers  should 
have  the  power  entirely  to  suppress  the  sale  of 
liquor.  He  was  very  much  disposed  to  support  a 
proposition  which  he  knew  had  been  often  made 
before,  that  where  in  a residential  district  a 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  should  petition  the 
licensing  authorities  against  giving  a licence  to  a 
particular  house  as  being  unnecessary,  the  licensing 
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authority  should  be  bound  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, and  either  reject  it  or  give  good  reasons 
against  it.”1 

The  trivial  nature  of  this  “ proposition  ” will  ap- 
pear when  we  state  that  under  an  existing  statute 
it  is  provided  that  “ any  person,  or  the  agent  of  any 
person,  owning  or  occupying  property  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  houses  or  premises  in  respect  of 
which  any  certificate  or  renewal  of  any  certificate 
shall  be  applied  for,  may  object  to  the  granting  or 
renewal  of  such  certificate  . . . which  objection 
shall  be  heard  at  the  then  ensuing  general  meeting ; 
and  if  such  objection  shall  be  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  or 
magistrates  in  such  general  meeting,  and  shall  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction,  the  said  certificate  shall 
not  be  granted  or  renewed.”2  The  late  Lord  Advo- 
cate, in  reply  to  another  question  put  to  him  before 
the  election,  said — “ He  was  not  prepared  that  the 
power  to  absolutely  veto  licences  should  be  given 
to  the  people.  He  would  rather  desire  that  some 
minimum  proportion  should  be  fixed,  and  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  locality  to  determine,  within 
certain  bounds,  what  number  of  licences  were  neces- 

1 Daily  Review , Jan.  27,  1881. 

2 Public-Houses  (Scotland)  Acts  Amendment  Act  1862, 
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sary  for  their  wants.”1  If  the  views  repeatedly 
expressed  by  Lord  Advocate  M‘Laren,  so  adverse 
•to  permissive  prohibition,  are  to  be  accepted  as  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  those  who  at  the  time  were 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government,  there  is  the 
gravest  reason  to  fear  that  the  resolution  will  be 
interpreted  in  a merely  restrictive  sense. 

The  remarks  of  Mr  John  Bright,  a prominent 
member  of  the  Government,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Local  Option  resolution  in  June  1 88 1,  fully  justify 
such  an  apprehension.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  said,  in  interpreting  the  resolution,  that 
“ The  resolution  does  not  go  further  than  referring 
to  the  mode  of  granting  licences — that  that  mode 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  the  people.  It  binds  the  House  to  nothing  more 
than  a consideration  of  the  present  system  of 
licensing,  and  a suggestion  of  the  possibility  that 
a better  system  might  be  found.  Now,  I took  this 
view  on  the  last  occasion  when  the  question  was 
under  discussion,  and  was  always  of  opinion  that 
the  Permissive  Bill  of  my  hon.  friend  was,  as  long 
as  it  was  before  the  House,  the  main  obstacle  to 
any  progress  in  what  is  called  Temperance  legisla- 
tion. I was  of  opinion  then,  as  I am  now,  that  it 


1 Daily  Review , Jan.  2 6,  1 88 1 . 
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contained  principles  and  arrived  at  objects  that  I 
thought  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  in  our 
time  likely  to  admit.”1  That  the  successor  to  Mr 
McLaren — Lord  Advocate  Balfour — also  regards 
the  Local  Option  resolution  as  a modification  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  original  proposal  is  clear.  At 
a meeting  with  his  constituents  at  Alva  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  he,  in  referring  to  the  Local  Option 
resolution,  said  that  “ Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  with  great 
good  judgment  expressed  it  in  a somewhat  different 
and  more  modified  form,  and  so  expressed,  it  was 
carried  by  a very  large  and  very  decisive  majority, 
in  which  he  had  great  pleasure  in  voting.”2  If  this 
view  of  the  “modified  form”  of  the  resolution,  as 
understood  by  the  Lord  Advocate  and  interpreted 
by  Mr  Bright,  should  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  object 
aimed  at  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  will  be  de- 
feated ; and  any  bill  which  may  be  passed  into  law 
without  the  clear,  unconditional,  and  well-defined 
right  of  the  ratepayers  to  prohibit  the  granting  of 
licences  will  prove  indeed  a “mockery  and  a snare.” 
Surely,  if  the  people  of  this  country  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  possess  the  power  to  prohibit  a 


1 The  League  Journal , June  18,  1881. 

2 Daily  Review , September  19,  1881. 
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traffic  which  is  the  prolific  source  of  the  crime  and 
miseries  which  afflict  them,  there  is  no  cause  founded 
on  justice  or  reason  why  it  should  not  at  once  be 
conceded.  How  it  should  be  exercised,  whether  by 
a direct  vote,  as  in  the  case  of  the  General  Police 
(Scotland)  Act ; by  popularly  elected  representative 
boards,  as  in  the  Education  Act;  or  in  some  other 
effective  way,  is  a fair  subject  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament;  but,  surely,  no  one  who  claims  to  be 
an  exponent  or  defender  of  popular  liberty  should 
by  his  influence  or  vote  in  Parliament  oppose  the 
patriotic  endeavour  to  secure  for  the  people  thus 
far  the  power  to  deal  with  the  liquor  evil.  The 
man  who  is  not  prepared  to  exercise  confidence  in 
the  people,  and  extend  to  them  their  constitutional 
rights  on  a matter  which  has  so  direct  a bearing 
upon  themselves  and  families,  is  beyond  all  question 
acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  first  principles  of 
fair  representation  and  popular  government. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  permis- 
sive prohibition  of  the  nature  here  indicated  we 
have  a solution  of  the  drink  problem.  That  it 
would  be  an  important  preliminary  step,  and  would 
go  far  to  pave  the  way  for  the  complete  and  final 
overthrow  of  the  traffic,  we  would  not  for  a moment 
deny.  By  the  way  in  which  the  permissive  prin- 
ciple accommodates  itself  to  the  varying  states  of 
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public  opinion,  it  secures  benefits  where  that  opinion 
is  sufficiently  ripe  for  their  enjoyment,  and  at  the 
same  time  prepares  the  way  for  a more  sweeping 
and  general  enactment.  A good  illustration  of  the 
operation  of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  the  legis- 
lation affecting  turnpikes  and  toll-bars  in  Scotland. 
Several  Acts  were  successively  passed  dealing  with 
individual  counties,  by  which  the  road  authorities 
were  empowered  to  remove  toll-bars  from  the  public 
highways  in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  As  the 
result,  one  county  after  another  cleared  the  roads 
of  those  obstructions,  until  in  due  time  the  benefits 
became  so  manifest,  and  the  opposition  so  weakened 
and  overcome,  as  to  permit  of  a General  Act  being 
passed  in  1878,  by  which  a compulsory  clearance 
throughout  every  county  in  Scotland  will  shortly 
be  effected.  That  we  have  here  a conclusive  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  permissive  prohibition  as  a pre- 
liminary to  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
seems  incontrovertible. 
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S the  result  of  our  study  and  investigations 


affecting  drunkenness,  and  the  various  ex- 
pedients propounded  for  its  extirpation,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — That  so  long 
as  we  have  drinking  we  shall  have  drunkenness, 
with  all  its  dreadful  and  disastrous  consequences  ; 
that  so  long  as  we  have  drink-selling  we  shall  have 
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drinking  ; that  so  long  as  we  have  drink  manufac- 
tured under  legislative  sanction  for  ordinary  con- 
sumption, we  shall  have  drink-selling,  either  legal- 
ised or  contraband  ; and  that  this  drink-selling  is 
uncontrollable  in  its  character,  and  inimical  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  nation.  Hence  we  are  driven 
to  this  other  conclusion,  that  the  only  true  solution 
of  the  drink  problem  is  to  be  found  in  THE  TOTAL 
LEGISLATIVE  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE, IMPORTATION,  AND  SALE  OF  INTOXICAT- 
ING LIQUORS  AS  BEVERAGES  OR  ARTICLES  FOR 
DIETETIC  USE. 

This  stern  ultimatum  is  not  only  demanded  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  but,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  is  in  strict  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 
highest  authority.  “ That  which  is  morally  wrong 
can  never  be  socially  or  politically  right,”  is  a prin- 
ciple which  is  incontrovertible,  and  whose  accuracy 
is  demonstrated  by  universal  experience.  There 
are  few  truths,  however,  which  mankind  in  all  ages 
have  been  so  slow  to  recognise.  Were  this  one  prin- 
ciple to  be  generally  accepted,  what  an  amount  of 
fruitless  effort  would  be  avoided,  and  what  a 
world  of  disappointment  and  prolongation  of  evil 
would  be  prevented  ! It  is  not  merely  the  thought- 
less and  the  ignorant  who  have  been  slow  to  learn 
this  truth ; even  those  who  have  been  seeking  the 
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removal  of  evils,  in  ancient  times  and  in  modern 
alike,  have  often  been  strangely  sceptical  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  universal  application.  It  is  to  this 
want  of  faith,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  much 
fruitless  and  hopeless  effort  is  traceable.  The 
miracle-working  Saviour  “ did  not  many  mighty 
works  ” among  his  own  countrymen  “ because  ol 
their  unbelief ; ” and  it  would  seem  as  if  God,  in  the 
exercise  of  infinite  wisdom,  refuses — if  we  may  make 
use  of  the  expression — to  work  out  any  great 
achievement  at  the  hands  of  the  faithless  and  the 
faint-hearted.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  we 
never  find  Him  upbraiding  men  for  asking  or  at- 
tempting too  much  in  the  promotion  of  human 
weal  and  the  advancement  of  His  own  cause.  On 
the  contrary,  He  appears  to  delight  in  the  bold 
daring  of  men  engaged  in  a righteous  undertaking. 
Hence  the  exercise  of  faith  and  courage  is  de- 
manded of  all  who  seek  the  elevation  of  the  race 
and  the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  sin  and  all 
its  agencies.  Moreover,  if  history  is  to  be  relied  on, 
there  are  few  men  who  have  accomplished  much  as 
reformers  who  have  failed  to  assert  their  individu- 
ality, and  who  were  not  considered  “ extreme  ” in 
their  attachment  to  principle,  and  fanatical  in  their 
discharge  of  duty.  The  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck,D.D.,  says — 
“God  cannot  be  served  to  much  purpose  by  half-and- 
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half  men.  God  is  entirely  radical  and  one-sided. 
Clear  over  on  the  side  of  right,  wholly,  absolutely, 
and  for  ever  ; and  he  wants  men  and  women  of  that 
type  to  fight  his  battles.”1 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  much  easier  to  be 
a reformer  of  the  accommodating  type  than  to  be 
stern  and  inflexible  in  the  rooting  up  of  abuses. 
This  will  always  be  felt,  but  especially  by  the  young 
and  ardent  reformer,  as  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  performance  of  duty,  seeing  that  in 
attacking  abuses  with  a firm  hand  he  is  sure  to 
evoke  the  ire  of  those  who  have  an  interest  in  main- 
taining them,  and  who  will  be  found  not  over 
scrupulous  in  their  criticism  of  the  motives  by 
which  he  is  actuated  and  the  purposes  he  has  in 
view.  Misrepresentation  and  obloquy  will  be  dealt 
out  to  him  with  no  slack  or  sparing  hand  ; and  it 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  he  who  experiences 
nothing  of  this  is  defective  in  those  elements  of 
character  which  must  be  possessed  by  the  successful 
reformer  of  either  moral,  social,  or  political  abuses. 

Among  the  most  striking  and,  to  our  mind,  the 
grandest  features  of  divine  revelation,  are  the 
thoroughness  of  its  teaching  and  the  radical  char- 


1 Address  at  National  Temperance  Convention  at  Saratoga, 

June  1881. 
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acter  of  its  remedies  for  social  maladies  and  national 
sins.  The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  plan 
which  we  propose,  viz.,  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  liquor  system  as  established  by  law,  would  be 
wanting  if  we  were  to  ignore  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  in  relation  to  God’s  manner  of  dealing 
with  national  sins.  “ The  things  that  were  written 
aforetime  were  written  for  our  learning,”  and  we 
should  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  our  subject  if  we 
were  not  to  bring  our  great  national  iniquity  forward 
into  the  light  of  Heaven’s  law,  and  try  to  ascertain 
how  the  All-wise  and  Unerring  One  would  have  us 
act  in  regard  to  it. 

No  one  can  thoughtfully  read  the  chequered  and 
deeply  interesting  history  of  the  Hebrew  people 
without  finding  many  incidents,  illustrations,  and 
analogies  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion in  hand  ; and  if  we  can  discover  God’s  way  of 
dealing  with  the  evils  into  which  His  ancient  people 
fell,  we  shall  not  err  in  adopting  a similar  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  evils  by  which  our  own  country  is 
afflicted.  All  through  the  early  history  of  the 
Israelites  we  find  that  idolatry  was  their  besetting 
sin.  The  worship  of  idols  was  the  ready  means  by 
which  they  were  tempted  to  forget  God  and  to  for- 
sake His  law — the  easy  way  which  led  them  into 
other  sins,  the  cause  of  many  of  their  sufferings  and 
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sorrows,  and  the  reason  why  they  were  visited  with 
many  sore  judgments.  Whether  the  evil  was  of 
their  own  devising — as  in  the  case  of  the  “golden 
calf,”  and  the  setting-up  of  “high-places,  and  images, 
and  groves”  for  themselves  — or  whether  idol- 
worship  was  an  institution  which  they  found  existing 
among  the  people  whose  land  was  given  unto  them, 
there  was  one,  and  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  it; 
and  that  was  demolition,  extirpation.  Moses 
coming  direct  from  the  presence  of  the  Almighty, 
armed  with  His  authority  and  inspired  with  a holy 
zeal  for  His  honour,  yet  with  a true  love  for  his 
infatuated  brethren,  made  a full  end  of  the  golden 
calf  by  burning  it  in  the  fire  and  grinding  it  to 
powder.1  “ These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments,” 
said  God  by  His  servant,  “ which  ye  shall  observe 
to  do  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers 
giveth  thee  to  possess  it  all  the  days  that  ye  live 
upon  the  earth.  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  possess 
served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains,  and 
upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree  ; and  ye 
shall  overthrow  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars, 
and  burn  their  groves  with  fire  ; and  ye  shall  hew 
down  the  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy 


1 Exodus,  xxxii.,  20. 
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the  names  of  them  out  of  that  place.”1  It  is  re- 
corded in  commendation  of  King  Asa  that  he  “ did 
that  which  was  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  his  God  ; for  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the 
strange  gods,  and  the  high  places,  and  brake  down 
the  images,  and  cut  down  the  groves.”2  And  of 
the  good  king  Josiah,  who  “did  that  which  was 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  the 
ways  of  David  his  father,  and  declined  neither  to 
the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,”  we  are  told  that 
“ while  he  was  yet  young  he  began  to  seek  after 
the  God  of  David  his  father ; and  in  the  twelfth 
year  he  began  to  purge  Judah  and  Jerusalem  from 
the  high  places,  and  the  groves,  and  the  carved 
images,  and  the  molten  images.  And  they  brake 
down  the  altars  of  Baalim  in  his  presence  ; and  the 
images  that  were  on  high  above  them  he  cut  down  ; 
and  the  groves,  and  the  carved  images,  and  the 
molten  images  he  brake  in  pieces,  and  made  dust 
of  them,  and  strowed  it  upon  the  graves  of  them 
that  had  sacrificed  unto  them.”3 

It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  the  imagination, 
and  it  involves  no  stretch  of  the  rules  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation, to  trace  many  points  of  resemblance 


1 Deuteronomy,  xii.,  1-3. 

2 2 Chronicles,  xiv.,  2-4. 

3 2 Chronicles,  xxxiv.,  2-4. 
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between  the  idol-worship  of  the  Israelites  and  the 
drinking  system  of  our  own  times.  They  are 
strikingly  analogous  in  their  seductive  and  debasing 
character,  in  their  tendency  to  expand  and  develop 
themselves,  and  in  their  corrupting  power.  They 
are  strikingly  alike  also  in  their  effects — exciting 
evil  passions  and  unholy  desires;  causing  men  to  go 
astray  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  sin;  entailing  upon  their  devotees  mani- 
fold sorrows  and  sufferings,  and  bringingdown  upon 
them  the  denunciations  and  judgments  of  the 
Most  High.  If  there  was  but  one  divine  way  of 
dealing  with  idolatry  among  the  Israelites — and 
that  by  its  entire  overthrow,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temptations  and  facilities  for  its  practice  ; and 
if  there  be  in  our  drink  system  such  resemblances 
to  it  in  character,  influence,  and  results  as  we  have 
traced  ; surely,  we  have  very  clearly  pointed  out 
to  us  the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  grappled 
with.  God’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  to  put  an  end  to  it;  and  that  by  “over- 
throwing the  altars,  burning  the  groves  with  fire, 
hewing  down  the  graven  images,  and  destroying 
the  names  of  them  out  of  the  place.”  Our  way  of 
dealing  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  has  been  to 
establish  it;  multiplying  his  shrines,  adding  to  the 
extent  and  the  magnificence  of  his  temples,  seeking 
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for  men  of  good  repute  among  the  people  to  preside 
at  his  altars,  and  giving  these  men  high  places 
even  in  the  Lord’s  own  tabernacles.  God’s  method 
of  destroying  the  evil  of  idolatry  admitted  of  no 
partial  or  temporising  contrivances.  Our  method 
of  retaining  the  evil  of  strong  drink  has  been  one  of 
self-delusion,  mean  device,  and  base  compromise. 

Whether  or  not  there  were  those  among  the 
Israelites  ready  to  suggest  other  plans  for  dealing 
with  idol-worship,  is  a point  on  which  Scripture  is 
silent ; but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  such  pro- 
posals had  been  made  for  the  cure  of  idolatry  as 
have  been  made  for  the  cure  of  drunkenness,  they 
would  have  received  no  encouragement  from  those 
who  desired  to  “ follow  the  Lord  fully,”  and  to 
“ decline  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.” 
If,  for  example,  it  had  been  proposed  to  fix  the 
number  of  altars  according  to  the  number  of  the 
people,  and  to  limit  the  hours  and  seasons 
during  which  the  worship  of  Baal  might  be 
practised,  such  proposals  would  have  been  regarded 
with  scorn  by  all  but  those  in  whose  interest  and 
for  whose  convenience  they  were  made. 

But  there  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  which  has  also  a direct 
bearing  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  When 
they  had  entered  into  possession  of  the  promised 
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land,  and  the  Lord  had  subdued  the  Canaanites 
before  them,  and  given  them  into  their  hands — 
when,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the  Scripture, 
“ they  had  waxen  strong,”  they  set  the  Lord’s 
commands  aside,  and  made  leagues  with  the 
heathen,  and  caused  them  to  pay  tribute  to  them. 
But  as  the  penalty  of  their  unhallowed  alliance 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  their  con- 
nivance at  their  idolatrous  practices,  the  righteous 
God  refused  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  com- 
plications in  which  they  had  involved  themselves  i 
and  they  found  in  their  bitter  experience  the  ful- 
filment of  his  threatening — “they  shall  be  as  thorns 
in  your  sides;  and  their  gods  shall  be  a snare  unto 
you.”  Our  national  sin,  in  regard  to  drunkenness, 
has  been  to  disregard  God’s  warnings  as  to  the 
“ wine  ” which  “ is  a mocker,”  and  the  “ strong 
drink”  which  “is  raging.”  We  have  formed  a 
covenant  with  the  drink-makers  and  the  drink- 
sellers;  we  have  laid  them  under  heavy  tribute,  and 
have  become  partakers  with  them  in  their  body- 
and-soul-destroying  traffic;  and  as  we  have  sown, 
so  have  we  reaped ; for,  with  solemn  emphasis  it 
may  be  said,  they  have  become  “ thorns  in  the 
sides  ” of  both  Church  and  State,  and  their  drinks 
truly  have  been  “ a snare  unto  the  people.” 

While  all  history  and  experience  go  to  prove 
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that  all  measures  dealing  with  immorality  and  sin 
which  were  founded  on  compromise  have  ever 
failed,  they  have  made  it  no  less  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  thorough  and  radical  remedies,  rationally 
and  faithfully  applied,  have  always  succeeded. 

Modern  as  well  as  ancient  history  abounds  with 
illustrations  of  what  we  have  stated.  When  Dr 
Andrew  Thomson  and  Eliza  Herrick  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  respecting  West  Indian 
slavery,  and  rang  out  the  demand  for  total  and  im- 
mediate emancipation,  freedom  triumphed  over  the 
apprentice  system  and  the  other  schemes  of  com- 
promise propounded.  When  Richard  Cobden  and 
John  Bright  denounced  the  tax  upon  human  food 
as  an  injustice  and  a crime,  and  demanded  its 
total  and  immediate  abolition,  righteousness  again 
triumphed  over  the  pleadings  for  a sliding  scale,  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  modify  and  sustain  the  ini- 
quitous law.  And  the  names  of  Elihu  Burritt, 
George  Thompson,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
will  be  enshrined  in  history  among  the  champions 
of  human  freedom  whose  denunciations  of  the 
“ sum  of  all  villanies,”  and  whose  loyal  and  stead- 
fast adherence  to  principle,  triumphed  in  the  down- 
fall of  slavery  on  the  American  continent. 

A still  more  recent  example  of  what  faith  and 
moral  courage  in  a righteous  cause  can  accomplish 
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is  furnished  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Plimsoll,  the 
sailors’  friend.  When  he  saw  the  lives  of  unsuspect- 
ing seamen  systematically  sacrificed,  in  order  that 
the  owners  of  rotten,  unseaworthy  hulks  might 
enrich  themselves,  he  threw,  not  only  compromise, 
but  parliamentary  etiquette  to  the  winds,  in  his 
determination  to  expose  the  wrong  and  bring  it  to  an 
end.  He  was  baffled  for  a time ; but  the  cool  indiffer- 
ence of  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life,  and  the  shuffling  policy  they  proposed, 
roused  him  to  greater  earnestness  ; and,  regardless 
of  conventionalities,  he  arraigned  the  guilty  parties 
and  their  abettors  before  the  nation ; and,  notwith- 
standing that  the  feelings  and  the  ideas  of  propriety 
of  some  statesmen  were  shocked  by  his  plain  and 
fearless  denunciations,  he  accomplished  his  end, 
and  has  thereby,  we  doubt  not,  saved  hundreds  of 
lives,  and  secured  invaluable  protection  to  the  sea- 
faring community.  Had  the  mission  of  Mr  Plim- 
soll fallen  into  the  hands  of  a kid-glove,  “judicious 
and  prudent  ” reformer  of  abuses,  that  mission, 
doubtless,  would  yet  have  been  unfulfilled. 

Let  all  who  are  earnestly  seeking  to  bring  the 
reign  of  strong  drink  in  the  land  to  an  end  find 
encouragement  in  the  belief  that  all  through, 
resolute  and  unswerving  effort  will  command  the 
blessing  of  God;  and  let  them  draw  inspiration 
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from  the  example  and  triumphs  of  those 
noble  men,  in  whose  programme  of  action 
compromise  and  expediency  found  no  place. 
Let  them  not,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament, 
allow  themselves  longer  to  be  put  off,  or  to 
have  the  settlement  of  their  claims  indefinitely 
postponed,  by  the  plea  that  “ other  and  more  im- 
portant questions  ” demand  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. Let  them  understand  that  no  Govern- 
ment, be  it  Whig  or  Tory,  is  likely  to  take 
up  the  question  of  Liquor  Traffic  Prohibition  with 
the  view  of  its  righteous  and  final  settlement  until 
impelled  by  resistless  pressure  from  without. 
Meetings  may  be  held,  resolutions  passed,  and 
reports  circulated,  and  the  equanimity  of  party 
politicians  will  not  be  greatly  disturbed  ; but  let 
there  be  felt  within  the  polling  booth  the  result  of 
direct  and  well  concerted  action,  and  a change  in 
the  sentiments  and  attitude  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  will  be  secured. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  after  the 
General  Election  in  1880  was,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  passing  of  a “ Local  Option  Resolution  ” 
by  a substantial  majority,  which  resolution  re- 
cognises the  right  of  communities  to  restrain  the 
granting  of  licences  in  their  respective  localities. 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Government  on  being  asked  in  the 
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following  session  as  to  their  intentions  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolution  by  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  drink  traffic,  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  so  oc- 
cupied their  time  and  attention  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  introduction  of  such  a measure.  But  let  it  be 
noted  that  “ the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland  ” did 
not  preclude  them  from  introducing  other  bills  of 
far  less  pressing  importance  during  the  first  month 
of  the  session. 

In  view  of  the  disorder,  outrage,  and  murder 
which  prevailed  in  the  sister  isle,  the  call  for 
legislation  was  unquestionably  urgent;  but  if  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  results,  the  call  for  liquor 
legislation  was  not  less  so.  For  every  act  of 
violence  and  murder  instigated  by  the  traversers 
of  statute  law  in  Ireland  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  there  have  been  hundreds  of  such  acts  in- 
stigated— indirectly,  no  doubt,  but  still  most 
effectively — by  the  licensed  traversers  of  moral  law 
in  England.  It  may  be  said  there  is  no  parallel 
between  the  two  cases.  The  results  are,  however, 
no  less  real.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  Land  League  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  deeds  of  violence  and  crime  in  Ire- 
land, and  we  do  not  here  dispute  the  contention ; 
but  is  it  quite  clear,  we  would  ask,  that  the  execu- 
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tive  of  the  Legislature  in  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  when  expressed  through 
its  representatives,  are  not  responsible  for  that 
amount  of  violence  and  crime  arising  out  of  the 
liquor  traffic  which  would  have  been  averted  by 
prompt  and  adequate  legislation?1  With  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  the  wide-spread  havoc 
resulting  from  the  drink  system,  and  the  popular 
demand  for  permissive  prohibition  forced  on  their 
attention,  the  reluctant  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  it  appears  to  us,  admits  of  no  justification. 

The  claims  of  the  prohibitory  agitation,  it  must 
be  admitted,  are  second  to  those  of  no  other  move- 
ment of  modern  times,  whether  of  a moral,  social, 
or  political  character.  It  is  a movement  which 
carries  along  with  it  all  the  force  of  divine  sanc- 

1 For  the  purpose  of  inducing  Government  to  deal  with 
the  resolution  of  1880,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  on  the  14th  of 
June  1881,  again  moved  a resolution  in  the  following  terms  : — 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable  to  give 
legislative  effect  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  House  on 
the  1 8th  day  of  June  1880,  which  affirms  the  justice  of  local 
communities  being  entrusted  with  the  power  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  operations  of  the  liquor  traffic.”  The  House 
divided,  when  354  members  went  into  the  lobby.  Of  these 
196  voted  in  favour  of  the  resolution  and  154  against  it, 
showing  a substantial  majority  of  42  in  its  favour.  Twenty 
members  of  the  Government  voted  for  and  five  against  the 
resolution  ; the  only  one  against,  in  the  Cabinet,  being  Mr 
Gladstone. 
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tion,  and  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the 
foulest  and  most  malignant  conspiracies  against 
human  weal  which  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Moreover,  the  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  has 
in  this  country  become  a great  political  necessity. 
By  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  householders 
in  our  cities  and  towns,  “ the  denizens  of  the 
slums,”  as  they  are  called,  have  been  admitted 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  have  be- 
come armed  with  political  power.  Considered  on 
the  mere  ground  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  among 
this  class,  the  experiment  might  have  proved  not 
an  unsafe  one  ; but  when,  in  addition  to  their  want 
of  education,  their  drinking  habits  and  the  influence 
of  the  liquor-sellers  among  them  at  election  times 
are  taken  into  account,  we  discover  elements  of 
danger  which  at  no  distant  day  may  prove  most 
embarrassing  to  the  State.  Mr  Joseph  Cook,  the 
distinguished  American  lecturer,  said  in  one  of  his 
admirable  lectures  in  Edinburgh  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  that  it  is  a most  ominous  circumstance 
when  Government  takes  its  cue  from  the  slums 
and  the  fleecers  of  the  slums,  whom  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  designate  as  the  “ whisky-ring.”  This 
is  an  observation  of  the  accuracy  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  in  recent  times  had  ample  and  bitter 
experience. 

Q 
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In  spite  of  the  educational,  philanthropic,  and 
religious  agencies  which  are  at  work,  we  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  elements  of  social  deteri- 
oration there  is  no  abatement.  On  the  contrary, 
matters  seem  daily  to  be  becoming  worse.1  The 
state  of  affairs  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  and 
large  cities  has  become  positively  alarming.  Some 
time  ago  we  received  a requisition  signed  by  60 
inhabitants  of  a rural  parish  inviting  us  to  take 
part  in  a public  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
drink  traffic.  It  was  therein  stated  that  “a  few 
months  ago  a man  was  found  dead  through  drink  ; 
several  others  have  since  drunk  themselves  to 
death ; another  has  just  died  of  delirium  tremens , 
and  while  his  remains  were  being  buried  the  body 
of  another,  who  was  also  a notorious  drunkard,  was 
found  floating  in  a pond.”  A similar  appeal  subse- 
quently reached  us  from  the  chief  magistrate  in 
another  district,  where  on  a Sabbath  morning — 
after  pay-night  — the  bodies  of  three  stalwart 
labourers  were  taken  from  the  canal,  all  of  whom 
had  been  drowned  while  intoxicated,  within  earshot 
of  the  public-house.  In  a leading  article  in  one 
of  the  most  widely-circulated  Scottish  newspapers 
we  were  lately  informed  that  “ the  total  number  of 
cases  which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  police  and 


1 See  Appendix  I. 
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before  the  Police  Courts  in  1880  were — in  Glasgow, 
53,963;  in  Greenock,  4124;  and  in  Edinburgh, 
11,167.  This  means  that  one  person  in  every  ten 
and  a-half  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  or  before  a police  magistrate 
during  the  year  ; that  the  proportion  in  Greenock 
was  about  one  in  every  sixteen  of  the  population  ; 
and  that  in  Edinburgh  the  proportion  was  one  in 
twenty.”  In  view  of  these  figures  the  writer  very 
pertinently  asks — “ Can  a community  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  when  one  in  every  ten  or  eleven 
of  its  population  is  in  a Police  Court  as  an  offender 
during  the  year?  Nay,  can  any  community  be  in 
a healthy  condition  when  the  proportion  is  one  in 
every  twenty  of  the  population?”1  It  has  been 
frequently  said  that  statistics  can  be  made  to  prove 
anything.  Keeping  in  view  the  relation  which 
exists  between  drink  and  police  offences,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  tax  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  most  subtle  manipulator  of  figures  to  prove 
from  these  statistics  that  Scotland  is  remarkable 
either  for  sobriety  or  regard  for  social  order. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  in  the  article  in 
question  we  are  told  that  these  dark  returns  in- 
clude “ re-arrests,”  but,  giving  morality  and  sobriety 
the  benefit  of  these,  this  does  not  very  materially 


1 Scotsvia7i , March  3,  1881. 
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alter  the  case  when  we  consider  the  vast  number  of 
offenders  who  do  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  at  all. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  peruse  these  sadden- 
ing returns  without  serious  misgivings,  and  the 
feeling  that  measures  for  the  abatement  of  our  social 
maladies  must  be  promptly  adopted.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
so  long  as  we  have  the  Legislature  licensing  a traffic 
which  as  we  have  seen  is  destroying  the  virtue  and 
independence  of  the  population,  and  filling  our 
workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylums  with  the  drink- 
cursed  debris  of  humanity — so  long  as  we  have  the 
people  spending  well-nigh  half-a-million  daily  upon 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  Government  appropri- 
ating upwards  of  thirty  millions  annually  as  its 
share  of  the  spoil — it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  matters  can  be  otherwise. 

Still,  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  state  of  things, 
deplorable  as  it  is,  when  it  does  change  can  only 
change  for  the  better,  and  that  there  is  no  deeper 
depth  into  which  we  can  sink.  There  are  few 
things  more  obvious  to  the  student  of  history  than 
that  national  sin  must  ever,  sooner  or  later,  in  this 
world,  bring  national  punishment.1  Unless  we  are 

1 “ Each  man’s  life  is  a drama  which  is  begun  on  one  theatre 
and  completed  on  another.  But  the  same  thing  cannot 
be  said  of  the  life  of  nations.  That  instructive  tragedy  be- 
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to  deny  this  doctrine,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  the  drink  traffic  can  only  continue 
to  be  maintained  at  tremendous  risk  to  the  future 
stability  of  the  British  Empire.  The  decline  and  fall 
of  nations  as  a consequence  of  their  social  system 
being  undermined  by  intemperance,  licentiousness 
and  laxity  in  the  code  of  commercial  as  well  as  social 
morality,  is  one  of  the  great  outstanding  truths  on 
the  page  of  the  world’s  history.  Nations,  as  a rule, 
do  not  when  morally  strong  fall  before  the  shocks 
and  assaults  of  an  invading  army.  It  is  rather  when 
they  have  by  an  utter  disregard  of  divine  teaching 
allowed  masses  of  the  people  to  become  enfeebled  in 
moral  stamina  and  sociallycorrupt,that  a foreign  and 
hostile  power,  taking  advantage  of  some  breach  of 
treaty  or  alleged  violation  of  international  law,  steps 
in  to  complete  the  ruin  for  which  all  the  conditions 
had  been  prepared  by  long  years  of  internal  social 
disorganisation  and  governmental  misrule. 

As  nations  sow,  by  a well-defined  law  of  Heaven, 
so  shall  they  also  reap.  God  never  changes  His 
mode  of  working,  either  in  the  moral  or  material 
world,  to  suit  the  wrong-doing  of  either  individuals 
or  governments.  His  laws  are  as  inexorable  as 
they  are  ceaseless  in  their  operation,  and  recognise 
in  the  human  race  neither  distinction  nor  exception. 

gins  and  ends  upon  earth.  This  is  the  reason  why  history 
becomes  a holy  lesson  ; it  is  the  justice  of  Providence.” — De 
Custine's  La  Ricssie.  English  translation,  p.  347. 
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When  a nation  becomes  demoralised,  faith  lan- 
guishes and  courage  dies ; and  in  the  absence  of  these 
patriotism  is  impossible.  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
the  decline  of  British  power  necessarily  implies  the 
landing  of  armed  hosts  upon  our  shores  or  our  seas 
being  swept  by  hostile  fleets.  There  are  other  forces 
at  God’s  right  hand  which  may  reduce  our  country 
to  a second  or  third-rate  power  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  foreign  foe.  Dependent  as  we  are  on  other 
countries  for  one-half  of  our  food  supplies,  let  but 
the  wheels  of  British  industry  be  arrested  and  her 
commerce  paralysed,  and  with  the  drink  traffic  doing 
its  deadly  work,  no  device  of  the  most  astute  states- 
man or  action  of  the  Legislature  would  be  able  to 
save  masses  of  the  population  from  all  the  horrors 
of  starvation.  Mr  Samuelson,  in  his  work  on  the 
History  of  Drink,  tells  us  that  the  present  state  of 
British  society  is  by  no  means  unlike  that  which 
obtained  in  the  Roman  Empire  shortly  before  its 
collapse.  Crowds  of  dirty  and  ragged  plebeians 

without  shoes  and  clothing  loitered  away  whole 

• 

days  in  the  streets,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the 
night  in  taverns  and  common  brothels.  This  was 
the  position  of  that  proud  empire  “ shortly  before 
the  conquering  barbarians  of  the  north  swept  down 
like  an  avalanche  and  completed  her  overthrow; 
and  thus  do  we  find  the  curse  of  drunkenness 
associated  with  her  downfall.  May  the  story  of 
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her  vices  and  the  lesson  of  her  fate  not  have  been 
learned  in  vain  by  succeeding  nations,  and  above 
all  by  the  people  of  our  own  land  ? ” 1 

We  are  not  without  indications  of  troublous 
times  being  in  store  for  Great  Britain.  That  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  is  idle  to  deny.  Millions  of  working  men 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  restless,  and  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangements  between  capital  and 
labour,  and  with  the  anomalies  and  injustice 
which  pertain  to  the  misapplication  and  monopoly  of 
the  soil.  Millions  more  of  the  population  are 
divested  of  self-respect,  and,  having  lost  all  regard 
for  law  and  order,  seem  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. As  our  present  social  condition  is  largely 
traceable  to  a long  continued  neglect  of  those 
matters  which  have  a close  bearing  on  the  common 
weal,  it  has  become  an  imperative  necessity  that, 
while  the  interests  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies 
are  not  to  be  overlooked,  those  of  our  home 
population  must  in  future  receive  a greater  share 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  if  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  are  to  be 
maintained.2 

1 The  History  of  Drink,  p.  100. 

2 The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle , in  refer- 
ring to  the  sad  social  condition  of  the  British  people,  says — 
(March  1880)  “As  the  result  mainly  of  intemperance,  they 
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It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  such  facts  as  these 
that  we  discover  the  transcendant  importance  of 
the  Temperance  reformation,  upon  the  triumph 
of  which  the  success  or  failure  of  all  kindred  move- 
ments so  largely  depends.  Richard  Cobden, 
shortly  before  his  death,  said  truly — “ Every  day’s 
experience  goes  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  that 
the  Temperance  cause  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
social  and  political  reform.”  We  may  safely  add 
that  since  expression  was  given  to  this  conviction, 
every  day’s  experience  goes  to  convince  us,  not 
only  of  its  truthfulness,  but  also  of  the  pressing 
necessity  that  exists  for  its  being  acted  upon  with 
that  earnestness  and  fixity  of  purpose  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  country  demand. 

Why  then  should  Temperance  reformers  con- 
sent to  their  agitation  being  so  frequently  subor- 
dinated to  the  claims  of  party  politics  when  the 
hour  of  trial  comes  ? Experience  has  shown  that 
it  is  one  thing  to  press  home  upon  electors  the  im- 
perative duty  of  voting  only  for  those  candidates 
who  are  prepared  to  vote  that  the  power  to  pro- 


have  3,000,000  persons  applying  yearly  for  parish  relief  in 
that  very  wealthy  country;  85,000  lunatics  in  their  asylums  ; 
60,000  convicted  of  crime;  at  least  250,000  vagrants  roam- 
ing about  the  country ; and  about  120,000  brought  annually 
into  a premature  grave.” 
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hibit  the  liquor  traffic  be  conferred  upon  the  com- 
munity; and  another  thing,  in  the  heat  of  political 
strife,  to  resist  the  hollow  courtesies  and  bland- 
ishments of  the  opponents  of  prohibition.  It  is  in 
such  seasons  that  Temperance  reformers,  like  other 
men,  are  truly  tested ; and  how  often  has  it  happened 

that  men  who  were  bold  and  courageous  in  enforc- 

\ 

ing  the  claims  of  prohibition  as  a sine  qua  non  upon 
Temperance  electors,  have  faltered  and  failed  when 
the  crisis  has  come ; and,  yielding  to  the  clamour  and 
importunity  of  party  leaders,  have  become  spiritless 
and  impotent  in  presence  of  opposing  “ influence  ” 
and  intrigue.  The  mischief  which  has  resulted 
from  such  vacillation  and  faintheartedness  on  the 
part  of  some  whom  the  rank  and  file  of  the  move- 
ment looked  to  for  strength  and  direction  in  the 
hour  of  temptation  and  difficulty  is  simply  incalcul- 
able. Such  instability  has  caused  not  a few  to  fall 
out  of  line  and  retire  disheartened  and  “ sick  of  the 
whole  affair.”  If  all  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
direct  hostility  to  the  drink  power,  had  shown  the 
same  loyalty  to  principle  as  has  been  shown  to 
party  by  the  leaders  and  “ wire-pullers  ” of  political 
faction,  the  organised  power  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  on  the  side  of  those  agencies  which  are 
debasing  and  ruining  the  people,  might  ere  now 
have  been  exerted  in  raising  them,  and  in  establish- 
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ing  among  them  the  reign  of  law,  order,  and 
sobriety. 

“ There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,” — is  a truth 
as  applicable  to  movements  as  to  men.  To  our 
thinking,  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  Temper- 
ance movement  was  at  the  general  election  in  the 
spring  of  1880.  On  that  occasion  the  country  rose 
against  the  Parliament  returned  in  the  liquor  in- 
terest, and  excluded  Mr  Wheelhouse,  the  champion 
of  liquordom,  and  many  of  his  most  influential  and 
wealthy  supporters  from  the  assembly  of  the  people’s 
representatives.  On  that  memorable  triumph  of  the 
principles  of  Liberalism,  no  fewer  than  eighty  pro- 
nounced and  inveterate  antagonists  of  local  option 
who  had  held  seats  in  the  late  Parliament  were 
signally  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  gain  re-admis- 
sion to  the  House.  Among  those  who  were  re- 
jected on  that  occasion,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
twenty  connected  with  the  liquor  traffic — thirteen 
of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  “ Drink  Parlia- 
ment.” The  sentiment  of  the  country  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  of  the  652  members  returned, 
305  had  expressed  themselves  as  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  local  option,  while  fourteen  members 
of  Mr  Gladstone’s  former  Government  who  had 
voted  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  either  for  the  Per- 
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missive  Bill  or  the  Local  Option  Resolution,  were 
each  and  all  triumphantly  returned.  This  signifi- 
cant fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  members  elected  who  had 
avowed  themselves  supporters  of  the  traffic,  was 
most  ominous  for  the  drink  power.  Of  the  sixty 
members  returned  by  Scotland,  forty-six  were  in 
favour  of  the  Local  Option  Resolution,  six  were 
against  it,  and  eight  were  neutral;  and  on  the  18th 
of  June  following  the  election,  forty-three  Scotch 
members  supported  the  resolution,  while  only  five 
voted  against  it.  The  position  occupied  in  the 
division  list  by  the  Scotch  members  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  specially  creditable  to  the  Liberal 
interest.  Of  the  forty-three  Scotch  members  who 
supported  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  no  fewer  than  forty- 
one  were  Liberals , while  of  the  five  Scotch  members 
who  voted  against  him  four  were  Conservatives. 
Considering  the  hold  which  Liberalism  has  among 
the  people  of  Scotland,  this  analysis  of  the  division 
list  is  calculated  to  inspire  reformers  in  that  part 
of  the  Kingdom  with  most  hopeful  anticipations 
for  the  speedy  recognition  and  settlement  of  their 
claims ; although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
circumstance  of  Mr  Gladstone  being  the  only 
Liberal  Scottish  representative  who  voted  against 
Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  Local  Option  Resolution  is 
fitted  to  moderate  somewhat  their  enthusiasm. 
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We  share  in  the  surprise  and  regret  that  the  vote 
of  the  metropolitan  county,  which  had  always  been 
given  in  favour  of  permissive  prohibition  by  its 
Liberal  representative,  should  have  been  reversed 
by  Mr  Gladstone  ; but  we  attempt  no  explanation 

of  the  fact.  There  are,  however,  his  own  utterances 

/ 

to  be  considered.  While  standing  as  a candidate 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  constituency,  he  stated  that 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  principle  of  local  option  “ should  be 
rejected  or  condemned  yet  by  his  vote  it  was 
“ rejected  and  condemned.”1  The  vote  of  the  Scotch 
members,  so  well-nigh  unanimous,  was  a complete 
answer  to  those  who  contended  that  public  opinion 
in  Scotland  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  allow 
the  traffic  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  people  should 
determine.  To  those  who  had  for  many  years 
been  actively  engaged  among  the  Scottish  people 
in  advocating  the  claims  of  prohibition,  the  vote 
of  their  representatives  was  no  matter  of  sur- 
prise. Public  meetings  had  been  held  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  ; and  whether  these  meetings  had 
been  attended  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  over- 
whelming majorities  had,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
been  carried  in  favour  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  So  far  back  as  1872 


1 See  Appendix  J. 
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the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  of  the  introduction  into  Parlia- 
ment of  a “ Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill”  for 
Scotland.  From  that  time  the  proposal  has  con- 
tinued to  gain  favour  among  Temperance  and 
social  reformers,  and  electors  generally.  The  Hon. 
Alexander  Vidal,  member  of  the  Upper  House  of 
Legislature  in  Canada,  visited  Scotland  in  the 
summer  of  1880.  During  his  stay  he  lectured  in  a 
number  of  the  leading  towns,  and  was  careful  to 
institute  searching  inquiries  as  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  question  of  prohibition  ; 
and,  as  the  result  of  his  inquiry  and  observations,  he 
stated  before  leaving  our  shores  that  if  the  Temper- 
ance sentiment  in  Scotland  were  properly  utilised 
and  brought  directly  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a bill  conferring  upon  the 
Scottish  people  the  right  to  prohibit  the  traffic  in 
their  respective  localities  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  statute-book  within  a twelvemonth.  Such  a 
consensus  of  public  opinion  among  the  Scottish 
people  in  favour  of  prohibition  is  surely  enough  to 
show  that  a prohibitory  measure  for  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  at  least,  ought  at  once  to  be  insisted 
on  ; and  as  an  experiment  it  would  prove  invalu- 
able. 

The  total  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic  is  no 
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new  doctrine  among  the  Scottish  people.  In  1834, 
Mr  William  Collins,  father  of  ex-Lord  Provost 
Collins  of  Glasgow,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  James  Silk  Buckingham’s  Com- 
mittee on  Drunkenness.  When  Mr  Collins  was 
asked  what  remedy  he  had  to  propose  as  the  cure 
for  drunkenness  in  Scotland,  he  replied — “ The  only 
effective  remedy  I know  of  or  would  recommend 
is  that  distillation  be  completely  and  totally  sup- 
pressed by  legislative  enactment.  When  I think  of 
the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  consequences 
spirit  drinking  involves,  the  fearful  extent  to  which 
drunkenness  prevails,  and  the  vast  number  who,  if 
God  is  true,  are  posting  on  to  a drunkard’s  grave 
and  an  undone  eternity,  it  comes  to  my  spirit 
with  an  awful  and  particular  emphasis  when  you 
put  the  question  ‘What  remedy  would  you  sug- 
gest.’”1 “Have  you  well  considered  that  very 
startling  proposition  of  the  total  cessation  of  dis- 
tillation ?”  was  the  next  question  put  to  Mr  Collins, 
who  replied — “ I have  considered  it  much,  and 
pondered  the  subject  seriously,  and  I can  also  say 
that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  serious  and  frequent 
conversation  with  us  in  Scotland  ; every  possible 
form  of  its  influence  and  result  has  been  looked  at ; 
it  is  not  without  much  thought  and  consideration, 

1 Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness , pp.  141,  142. 
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and  long  attention  to  the  question,  both  by  others 
and  myself,  that  I make  the  statement.”1  Mr 
Collins  was  further  asked  to  state  the  reasons  why 
he  thought  the  suppression  of  distillation,  except 
for  medicine  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  desirable, 
and  he  made  the  following  memorable  reply — 

“ First,  Because  spirit  dealing  and  spirit  drinking 
subvert  the  design  of  government  as  the  ordinance 
of  God. 

“ Secondly,  A government  can  never  repress  or 
diminish  crime  among  a people  so  long  as  they 
promote  distillation  and  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits. 

“ A third  reason  is,  That  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  insanity  among 
the  people. 

“ My  fourth  reason  is,  That  spirit  dealing  and 
spirit  drinking,  being  legalised  by  the  Government, 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  sinking  the 
people  into  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

“ I shall  assign  as  the  last  reason,  That  by  per- 
mitting distillation  the  Government  permits  a large 
portion  of  that  which  ought  to  be  the  subsistence 
of  the  people  to  be  changed  into  poison  for  their 
destruction.” 

Mr  Collins,  on  being  asked  to  state  any  remedies 
which  he  would  recommend  for  lessening  the  evil  of 

1 Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness , p.  142. 
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drunkenness,  replied — “ There  are  various  means 
which  maybe  adopted  for  diminishing-  the  evil,”  but, 
he  added,  ‘I  am  very  unwilling  to  recommend  them, 
as  I feel  as  if  it  were  making  a descent  from  prin- 
ciple, and  in  some  degree  compromising  my  duty 
with  God  and  my  own  conscience.  When  I find 
the  simple  fact  existing  before  me,  that  the  use  of 
spirits  does  no  good,  and  that  they  produce  evil, 
and  only  evil  continually,  I never  will  entertain 
any  other  thought  but  that  of  the  entire  and  total 
extermination  of  them.”1  Most  noble  testimony! 
Scotland  may  justly  cherish  the  memory  of  this 
one  of  her  sons  who  nearly  half  a century  ago 
had  the  manly  courage  to  avow  these  sentiments 
before  a Committee  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Would  that  all  Temperance  reformers  had  the 
same  courage  even  now!  So  impressed  were 
the  Committee  with  the  testimony  of  Mr  Collins 
and  other  witnesses,  that  in  their  report,  under  the 
head  of  “ ultimate  or  prospective  remedies,”  they 
directed  special  attention  to  the  following  as  having 
been  strongly  urged  by  several  witnesses  who  were 
of  opinion  that  they  might  be  safely  recommended 
when  public  sentiment  was  sufficiently  awakened 
to  the  great  national  importance  of  the  subject. 


1 Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
071  Inquiry  into  Drunke?iness,  pp.  143,  144,  145,  146. 
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First,  “ the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion, from  any  foreign  country,  or  from  our  own 
colonies,  of  distilled  spirits  in  any  shape.”  Second, 
“ the  equally  absolute  prohibition  of  all  distillation 
of  ardent  spirits  from  grain,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  food  of  man  in  our  own  country;”  and, 
Third,  “ the  restriction  of  distillation  from  other 
materials  to  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  medicine  ; and  the  confining  the  wholesale  and 
retail  dealing  in  such  articles  to  chemists,  druggists, 
and  dispensaries  alone.”1  We  have  here  a notable 
illustration  of  what  loyalty  to  principle  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose  can  accomplish. 

The  policy  of  extermination  proposed  by  Mr 
Collins  was  adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Total  Abstinence  Society,  who  in  their  con- 
stitution stated  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  “ to 
exterminate  and  put  a stop  to  the  causes  of  drunken- 
ness.”2 This  line  of  action  has  continued  to  be 
urged  by  certain  of  the  most  prominent  advocates 
of  the  Temperance  movement  down  through  its 
successive  stages.  The  Rev.  Dr  William  Reid, 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  in  criticising  a mere 

1 Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Inquiry  into  Drunkenness , p.  ix. 

2 Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Total  Abstine?ice 
Society , p.  4. 
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restriction  of  the  number  of  public-houses,  very  per- 
tinently asked,  “ Why  not  plead  for  their  utter  ex- 
termination ? We  are  quite  of  his  (Dr  Chalmers’) 
opinion  that  in  proportion  as  these  dens  of  infamy 
and  mouths  of  hell  are  closed,  the  morals  of  the 
people  will  be  improved,  and  an  easier  access  to 
their  hearts  obtained  for  the  Word  of  God.  Why, 
then,  aim  at  anything  short  of  their  entire  removal  ? 
The  principle  of  admitting  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  a system  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  be  willing  to  tolerate  it  in  a modified  form 
bears  on  its  forehead  glaring  inconsistency.  It  is 
an  unworthy  tampering  with  an  evil  which  we  are 
powerful  enough  to  crush  if  we  only  manfully  set 
ourselves  for  the  task.”1 

If  the  sound,  logical,  and  Scriptural  attitude  taken 
up  by  Mr  Collins,  and  the  policy  recommended 
by  Dr  Reid,  had  been  maintained  and  insisted 
upon  by  Temperance  teachers  and  organisations,  it 
seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  that  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation  in  Scotland  would  ere  now  have 
culminated  in  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture, 
importation,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  so 
prominently  referred  to  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee forty-seven  years  ago. 

If  Scotland  prove  true  to  her  antecedents,  it  is 


1 Temperance  Cyclopaedia , p.  441. 
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in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the 
first  great  battle  for  prohibition  will  be  successfully 
fought.  It  is  there  where  for  generations*  liquor 
legislation  has  been  in  advance  of  any  other  part 
of  the  empire.  It  is  there  where  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  the  struggle  for  Sunday 
closing  was  begun  and  ultimately  conducted  to  a 
successful  issue.  It  is  there  where  a prohibitory 
policy  has  laid  strongest  hold  of  the  sympathies 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  where  ere  long, 
we  feel  persuaded,  it  will  eventuate  in  statute  law, 
if  the  leaders  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  and  social 
reform  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  resolutely 
demand  a full  settlement  of  their  country’s  claims. 
Let  them  without  further  delay  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  have  a well-defined  and  effective  prohibitory 
bill  introduced  into  Parliament;  let  them  at  the 
same  time  send  deputations  of  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  acceptable  speakers  whom  the  Tem- 
perance movement  can  command  into  the  various 
centres  of  population,  so  that  the  opinion  of  the 
people  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Legislature, 
by  means  of  petitions  and  otherwise,  and  the  nation 
bestirred  up  to  demand  for  itself  justice  in  respect 
to  this  crying  iniquity.  Let  this  policy  be  fearlessly 
and  persistently  carried  out  and — backed  up  as 
Scotland’s  representatives  would  be  by  the  majority 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  Members — no  Government, 
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whether  Liberal  or  Conservative,  would  be  long 
able  to  withstand  the  reasonable  and  righteous  de- 
mands of  the  Scottish  people.  It  must,  however, 
be  noted  that  in  a conflict  like  this,  where  such 
tremendous  money  interests  are  at  stake,  success  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  mere  spasmodic  and  desultory 
efforts,  even  though  these  should  be  accompanied 
with  partial  success. 

The  present  attitude  of  a majority  of  Parliament 
towards  the  liquor  system  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment, and  invites  to  prompt  and  earnest  work.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  in  warfare  nothing  is  so 
fraught  with  danger  as  a victory,  unless  it  be  a 
defeat ; and  so,  if  those  to  whom  the  people  look 
as  their  leaders  in  the  war  against  our  country’s 
curse,  indulge  in  compromise,  or  settle  down 
apparently  satisfied  with  what  has  already  been 
achieved,  there  is  the  risk,  we  might  say  the 
certainty,  of  the  day  of  final  victory  being  in- 
definitely postponed.  As  the  Hebrew  people  who 
had  been  conducted  by  their  great  leader  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  promised  inheritance  did  not 
enter  into  possession  because  of  their  want  of  faith, 
and  by  failing  to  take  advantage  of  their  position, 
so  it  has  appeared  to  us — as  indeed  it  has  to  many 
others — that  the  British  people  are  at  the  present 
hour  in  danger  of  losing  that  for  which  reformers 
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and  patriots  have  struggled  for  well  nigh  half-a- 
century,  through  their  inaction,  and  by  giving  heed 
to  the  timid  counsels  of  those  who  fail  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  “ who  are  slow  of  heart 
to  believe  in  the  speedy  triumph  of  right.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  juncture 
this  is  the  weak  point  in  the  prohibitory  agitation. 
There  are  some  who,  like  the  Hebrew  pioneers, 
have  gone  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  position  and  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  and  who  have  returned 
with  the  most  discouraging  reports.  They  have, 
in  effect,  represented  the  traffic  as  “ walled  ” by 
capital  and  interest,  and  “ very  great ; ” that  those 
engaged  in  it  are  “ stronger  than  we  ; ” that  many 
of  them  are  “giants”  in  political  and  social  in- 
fluence, and  that  Temperance  reformers  are  as 
“grasshoppers  in  their  sight.”  Hence  they  depre- 
cate any  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  traffic, 
and  counsel  the  adoption  of  subordinate  measures  to 
which  the  enemy  might  not  seriously  object.  While 
this  timidity  is  with  some  natural  and  involuntary, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  others  it  arises 
from  a want  of  faith  in  the  Infinite,  and  a pliant 
forbearance  towards  injustice  and  oppression — those 
causes  of  human  woe  so  hateful  to  the  Almighty. 
Instead  of  that  divine  impatience  with  national 
wrong-doing  which  gave  nerve  and  courage  to 
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heroes  and  patriots  in  former  times,  it  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  find  men,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  dis- 
regarding the  lessons  of  history,  as  seen  in  the  trium- 
phant achievements  of  the  past,  while  they  speak 
and  act  as  if  God  had  ceased  to  interest  Himself  in 
human  weal,  or  had  abdicated  His  prerogative  as 
Governor  among  the  nations.  The  enthusiastic 
and  courageous  are  frequently  being  reminded  by 
the  faint-hearted  that  “ no  great  reform  was  ever 
accomplished  without  a protracted  struggle,”  but 
those  who  thus  counsel  delay  forget  that  the 
Temperance  agitation  has  already  extended  over 
half  a century,  and  that  we  are  now  living 
in  an  age  when  the  daily  press,  the  postal 
system,  the  telegraph,  and  the  railway  afford 
facilities  for  the  formation  and  ripening  of  public 
opinion  to  which  the  reformers  of  the  past  were 
utter  strangers.  It  is  for  all  who  really  aim  at 
the  overthrow  of  the  drink  power  to  realise  at 
once  their  privileges  and  their  duty,  to  disregard 
all  timid  counsels,  and  prefer  the  guidance  of  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  all  strength,  and  under  whose 
leadership  failure  is  impossible.  Mark  the  terms  in 
which  He  stimulates  to  Christian  and  patriotic  ac- 
tion— “ How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  and  possess 
the  land  ? Be  ye  strong  therefore,  and  let  not  your 
hands  be  weak,  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded. 
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Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  you.” 
If  the  Temperance  enterprise  is  to  triumph  over 
the  drink  power,  and  the  numerous  brood  of  social 
evils  which  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  the 
demon  of  unbelief  and  timidity  must  be  exorcised 
from  the  movement,  and  men  must  no  longer  work 
as  if  without  expectation  of  a speedy  victory.  They 
must  remember  that  though  capital,  interest,  and 
influence  are  against  them,  God  and  right  are  on 
their  side,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  press  on,  in  the 
conscious  assurance  that  those  who  work  for  God 
can  never  fail. 

“ Press  on  ; true  men  can  never  fail, 

Whoe’er  oppose,  they  must  prevail ; 

Opponents  die  and  are  forgot, 

‘ Work  done  for  God,  it  dieth  not.’ 

“ Press  on,  press  on,  nor  doubt,  nor  fear, 

From  age  to  age  this  voice  shall  cheer  ; 

Whate’er  may  die  and  be  forgot, 

‘ Work  done  for  God,  it  dieth  not.”’ 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  PROHIBITION. 

Objections  to  Reform  Universal — Prohibition  and  Popular  Liberty — 
Legal  Right  to  Traffic  in  Intoxicants  Exceptional — Precedents  for  Pro- 
hibition— Morality  by  Act  of  Parliament ; Theory  Affirmed — Sobriety 
by  Act  of  Parliament ; Theory  Demonstrated — Testimony  of  Dr 
Simson  and  Professor  Christison — Two  ways  of  making  Men  Sober 
by  Act  of  Parliament — Confiscation  of  Vested  Interests — Claims  for 
Compensation  Discussed — Powers  of  Licensing  Magistrates  Defined — 
Value  of  a Liquor  Licence — Neal  Dow  on  Compensation — Counter 
Claims  for  Compensation  Suggested — The  Queen  of  Madagascar  and 
Prohibition — Drink  Revenue  ; a Disadvantage  to  the  State — Testimony 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote — Danger  of  Disregarding  Public  Opinion — 
Formation  of  United  Kingdom  Alliance  ; Results  of  its  Teaching — 
Political  Influence  of  the  People  Illustrated — Prohibition  ; a realised 
fact;  Illustrations  in  proof — Personal  Testimony  — Testimony  of 
Hepworth  Dixon — Testimony  of  Scotsinan — Testimony  of  W.  F.  Rae — 
Duty  of  Temperance  Reformers — Triumph  of  Prohibition  assured — 
Conclusion. 

IT  is  the  uniform  experience  of  all  who  are 
seeking  reform  to  encounter  opposition,  and  to 
be  called  upon  to  meet  objections.  During  the 
last  fifty  years  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Temperance  Reformation  have  had  a full  share  of 
this.  In  the  moral,  religious,  and  scientific  depart- 
ments, the  current  objections  have  been  pretty  well 
disposed  of.  This  may  also  be  said  to  apply  in  a 
large  degree  to  those  relating  to  the  political  aspect 
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of  the  question,  although  certain  objections  to  legis- 
lative prohibition  still  continue  to  be  urged.  As 
our  argument  would  be  necessarily  incomplete 
were  these  ignored,  we  shall  endeavour  in  our  con- 
cluding chapter  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  them  : — 

1st.  “ The  Infringement  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject”  is  a popular  objection  to  the  legislative 
prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  is  one  which 
was  urged  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  it  continues 
to  influence  to  a considerable  extent  that  school  of 
political  economists  of  which  he  was  the  able  re- 
presentative. If  it  be  acknowledged  that  when  a 
person  becomes  a member  of  an  organised  com- 
munity he  must  necessarily  sink  some  of  his  in- 
dividual rights,  which  he  might  have  enjoyed  in  a 
state  of  isolation,  the  force  of  this  objection  is 
broken.  Under  every  properly  constituted  govern- 
ment personal  liberty  must  ever  be  regulated  by 
the  public  interest  ; more  especially,  as  in  the 
present  case,  when  the  liberty  contended  for  neces- 
sarily involves  the  moral  and  physical  deterioration 
of  society,  oppressive  taxation,  and  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  State.1  Prohibition  as  regards  the 

1 “ The  relations  of  things  do  not  depend  on  human  will. 
Men  may  make  good  laws  and  bad  laws,  sanction  right  or 
violate  it — right  exists  none  the  less.  Unless  every  law  is 
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traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  would  appear  to  be 
the  law  in  the  normal  condition  of  society  ; the 
right  to  make  and  vend  them  is  exceptional,  and 
in  this  country  only  one  person  out  of  2000  or 
thereby  is  allowed  to  make,  and  only  about  one 
out  of  every  200  is  allowed  to  sell. 

To  our  thinking  there  is  here  a principle  estab- 
lished which  goes  far  to  silence  the  objector  who 
contends  for  the  exercise  of  personal  liberty  in 
opposition  to  the  action  of  properly  constituted 
authority.  Government,  it  is  admitted  by  all — 
with  the  exception  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
in  drink — has  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  of 
drink-selling,  and  to  regulate  and  restrict  it.  “ The 
logical  outcome  of  this  admission,”  says  Mr  Tillyard, 
“is  not  perceived  by  many.  The  authority  to  license 
involves  the  right  to  prohibit.  License  means  this  : — 
Government  has  a right  to  say  to  some  people, 
You  may  sell ; and  to  others,  You  may  not  sell. 
Thus,  if  two  persons  make  application  for  a licence, 
Government  may  say  ‘ You  may  both  sell,’  or  ‘Only 

maintained  to  be  just,  we  must  allow  that  law  does  not  create 
right.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  because  we  have  an  idea  of 
justice  superior  to  laws  and  conventions,  that  we  can  assert 
these  laws  or  conventions  to  be  just  or  unjust.  . . . The 

law  does  not  create  right ; right  must  dictate  the  law.” — 
Primitive  Property , Emile  de  Laveleye.  Trans,  by  G.  R.  L. 
Marriott,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  p.  346. 
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one  of  you  may  sell,’  or  equally  well,  ‘Neither  of 
you  may  sell.’  If  the  right  to  say  who  shall  not  sell 
be  once  conceded,  we  can  place  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  those  who  are  not  to  sell,  and  if 
Government  think  fit,  it  may  withhold  licences 
altogether.”  1 

Moreover,  under  the  British  constitution  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  is  interfered  with  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways.  If  a private  individual  or  public 
company  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  certain 
chemicals,  which  are  proved  by  competent  authority 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  no  plea  of 
personal  liberty  would  arrest  the  hand  of  public 
authority  in  putting  a stop  to  the  process.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  manufacture  and 
storing  of  gunpowder  or  explosive  material  by 
which  the  public  interest  and  safety  are  jeopardised. 
Or,  again,  families  may  have  for  generations  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  sepulture  in  the  graveyards  of 
their  fathers  ; they  may  be  able  to  produce  the 
most  unchallengeable  title  in  proof  of  their  claim 
to  exercise  that  right ; but  let  it  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  authority  that  such  burial  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
their  title,  and  their  protestations  in  the  name  of 


1 Priticipies  and  Policy  of  Prohibition,  pp.  9-10. 
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personal  liberty,  will  speedily  be  set  aside  by  the 
force  of  constituted  law,  and  silenced  by  the 
united  voices  of  reason  and  intelligence.  Those 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  compel  the  consumption 
of  smoke,  prohibit  the  sale  of  diseased  meat,  and 
suppress  gambling  houses  and  lotteries,  are  further 
illustrations  of  the  futility  of  the  plea  for  personal 
liberty  when  brought  into  competition  with  the 
public  good. 

2d.  Men  cannot  be  made  moral  or  sober  by  Act  of 
Parliament  is  another  popular  objection.  The 
objectors  in  this  case  strike  against  a fundamental 
principle  in  legislation.  Those  laws  which  aim  at 
the  prevention  of  crime,  and  which  inflict  penalties 
upon  offenders,  while  seeking  the  protection  oi 
society,  are  all  designed,  and  as  a general  rule 
adapted,  to  deter  and  prevent  men  from  following 
criminal  courses.  Besides,  those  Acts  which  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories,  and  even  our  compulsory  Education 
Acts,  are  all  intended  and  calculated  to  promote — 
and  we  rejoice  to  say  they  are  to  a large  extent  effi- 
cient in  promoting — an  improved  tone  of  morality 
in  the  community.  The  object  of  the  prohibitory 
agitation  is  to  put  an  end  to  a state  of  things  by 
which  men  are  made  drunken  and  immoral  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  By  the  establishing  and  maintain- 
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ing  of  licensed  liquor-shops  multitudes  are  made 
drunkards  and  criminals  who  in  the  absence  of  them 
would  have  remained  good  and  virtuous  citizens. 

But  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  men 
cannot  be  made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.1 * * *  The 
late  Governor  of  the  Edinburgh  City  Prison,  a few 
days  before  his  death,  informed  us  that  during  the 
thirty-three  years  he  held  that  office  180,000 
prisoners  had  passed  through  his  hands.  The 
great  majority  of  them  had  been  made  drunken 
and  immoral  under  the  operation  of  our  licence 
laws.  Some  of  them  were  young  men  and  women 
in  the  elementary  stage  of  drunkenness,  and  many 
had  reached  the  condition  of  delirium  tremens. 
From  the  hour  they  were  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  jail  not  a drop  of  intoxicating 
liquor  was  supplied  them  ; they  were,  in  short,  made 
not  only  sober,  but  total  abstainers  “ by  Act  of 

1 The  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh,  in  his  Book  of  Esther  (p.  16),  says — 

“ ‘Men  are  not  made  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament/  has 
grown  to  be  a kind  of  axiom  on  this  and  some  other  subjects; 

and  many  a one  rides  off  on  it,  easily  and  gaily,  as  though 

he  had  performed  some  feat  in  logic.  But  the  axiom  is 
one  which  ought  to  be  disputed.  It  is  not  broadly  and 
roundly  true.  Indeed,  a part  of  it  is  untrue  ; for  Acts  of 
Parliament,  when  they  are  wise  and  suitable  to  the  people  for 

whom  they  are  framed,  do  help  instrumentally  to  make  men 
virtuous.  So  Acts  of  Parliament,  when  they  are  unwise  and 
evil,  help  instrumentally  to  make  men  vicious.5’ 
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Parliament.”  In  this  fact  we  have  not  only  a re- 
futation of  the  objection  in  question,  but  we  have 
the  confirmation  of  an  important  physiological 
truth.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  suddenly  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  drink 
from  a confirmed  inebriate,  but  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  same  prison  official,  based  upon  his 
experience  of  a whole  generation,  that  in  no  case 
did  he  ever  know  of  summary  and  enforced 
abstinence  being  attended  by  any  injurious  physi- 
cal results.  We  had  the  same  testimony  from  the 
late  visiting  physician  of  the  prison,  Dr  Simson, 
who  stated  that  while,  by  at  once  stopping  the 
supply  of  liquor,  there  was  in  many  cases  in- 
tense suffering,  in  no  instance  was  there  any 
physical  injury.  On  the  contrary,  he  added  that 
he  had  frequently  weighed  prisoners  of  the  dis- 
sipated class  on  their  coming  into  jail,  and  in  a com- 
paratively short  period  he  found  that  they  had  in- 
creased in  weight,  and  began  to  improve  generally 
in  their  bodily  condition.  We  have  heard  a remark 
to  the  same  import  made  by  Professor  Christison, 
after  having  sixteen  years’  experience  as  consulting 
physician  for  the  General  Prison  at  Perth.  The 
favourable  bill  of  health  and  the  low  rate  of  mor- 
tality which  that  institution  has  invariably  pre- 
sented, the  Professor  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
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largely  to  enforced  abstinence  among  the  prisoners. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  men  can  be  made 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament — the  one  practised  by 
the  Government  on  prisoners  after  they  have  been 
debased  and  made  criminal  by  the  drink  agency 
which  Government  itself  has  set  up  and  keeps  in 
operation,  viz.,  by  removing  them  from  the  drink 
and  shutting  them  up  in  prison  ; and  the  other,  ad- 
vocated by  Temperance  reformers,  viz.,  that  of  re- 
moving the  drink  from  them,  by  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drink  as  a beverage,  and  shutting  it 
up  in  the  chemist’s  storeroom.  By  this  latter  plan, 
those  who  would  otherwise  find  themselves  deprived 
of  their  liberty  are  allowed  to  retain  and  to  enjoy 
their  freedom ; and  this  course  the  nation  would  find 
to  be  economical  and  highly  advantageous  in  every 
point  of  view. 

3d.  “ The  Confiscation  of  Vested  Interests ” is 
another  objection;  and  under  this  a claim  for  com- 
pensation to  the  liquor-vendor  is  raised  by  some. 
These  objectors,  however,  in  urging  the  plea  for 
compensation  entirely  overlook  the  exceptional  posi- 
tion of  the  liquor-seller.  While  the  ordinary  trader 
is  allowed  to  prosecute  his  business  without  let  or 
hindrance,  the  drink-seller  only  does  so  by  suffer- 
ance. On  receiving  his  authority  to  sell  liquor,  he 
knows  that  his  licence  bears  on  the  face  of  it — “ for 
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one  year,  and  no  longer.”  Were  Government  to  fail 
in  its  part  of  the  contract,  and  the  licence-holder 
have  his  business  prohibited  during  the  currency  of 
his  licence,  his  claim  to  compensation  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a good  one.  But  when  the  period 
stipulated  for  in  his  licence  has  expired,  and  he  has 
got  in  full  that  for  which  he  paid  his  money,  his 
rights  cease  and  determine.  It  is  a mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  legal  ground  upon  which  he 
can  urge  a claim  for  the  renewal  of  his  licence. 
The  licensing  magistrates  and  justices  are  armed 
with  a discretionary  power  to  refuse  as  well  as  to 
grant  any  or  all  applications,  and  it  is  provided  by 
the  statute  that,  irrespective  either  of  applicants  or 
premises,  they  may  grant  only  such  certificates  for 
licence  as  they  shall  think  “ meet  and  convenient.” 
In  1853  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  shutting  up 
liquor  shops  in  Scotland  from  1 1 o’clock  on  the 
Saturday  night  till  8 o’clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
thereby  cutting  off  from  those  holding  licences  at 
least  one-seventh  part  of  the  time  which  they 
formerly  had  for  carrying  on  their  business,  and  no 
claim  for  compensation  was  ever  dreamt  of  by  any- 
one. Licensing  magistrates  have  frequently,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers,  set  aside  the  alleged 
vested  rights  of  liquor-sellers,  and  shut  up  liquor- 
shops  where  no  contravention  of  the  rules  of 
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the  certificate  had  taken  place,  simply  upon  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  by  them  “ deemed  meet  and 
convenient  ” that  they  should  continue  to  exist. 
The  question  as  to  the  injury  thus  caused  to  pro- 
prietors of  licensed  shops  has  been  raised  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Supreme  Courts  in  Scotland.  In 
1874  there  was  a small  public-house  in  the  Grass- 
market  of  Edinburgh  rented  at  ,£19,  10s.  In  1875 
the  rent  was  raised  to  £60.  It  was  then  purchased 
by  another  person  for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
^1400.  The  new  proprietor  let  the  shop  to  a new 
tenant  at  a yearly  rent  of  £g$,  and  in  April  follow- 
ing the  magistrates  refused  a certificate  to  the  ap- 
plicant, against  whom  no  disqualification  whatever 
had  been  alleged.  The  applicant  appealed  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  certificate  was  again  re- 
fused. At  the  Whitsunday  term,  when,  according 
to  the  minute  of  purchase,  the  new  proprietor  was 
to  enter  into  possession  and  make  payment  of  the 
price,  he  repudiated  the  purchase,  on  the  ground 
that  the  premises  were  licensed  when  he  bought 
them,  but  that  in  the  interval  the  licence  had  been 
withdrawn.  The  case  went  before  the  Supreme 
Courts,  which  gave  judgment  against  the  defender 
with  costs,  setting  forth  that  the  purchase  was  bona 
fide , and  that  a liquor-licence  was  not  a marketable 

commodity.  “ I have  not  been  able  to  see,”  says 
S 
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Neal  Dow,  “ what  claim  to  compensation  disestab- 
lished publicans  can  possibly  have  in  law,  equity, 
or  common-sense,  near  or  remote.  In  some  of  our 
States  we  have  prohibition  pure  and  simple  ; in 
many  of  them  we  have  local  option,  under  which 
the  liquor-trade  is  forbidden  over  a region  of 
country  many  times  larger  than  Great  Britain. 
This  policy  of  prohibition  and  of  local  option  has 
been  mooted  among  us  more  or  less  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  has  been  in  actual  operation  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  but  there  has  never 
been  even  a suggestion  by  anyone  that  the  trade 
thus  summarily  suppressed  had  a claim  to  compen- 
sation.” 

But  why  this  clamour  about  compensation  in  the 
interest  of  a class  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  have 
no  claim  to  special  consideration  ? Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  passed  authorising  the  making  of 
railways,  by  which  carriers,  posting  establishments, 
and  omnibus  proprietors  have  been  displaced,  and 
no  claim  for  compensation  has  been  recognised,  if 
indeed  any  such  claim  has  ever  been  raised.  Candle- 
makers  have  been  supplanted  by  gas  companies, 
under  sanction  of  the  Legislature;  these  companies 
in  their  turn  are  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  and 
of  having  their  dividends  diminished  by  others 
formed  for  utilising  the  electric  light;  still  there 
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is  no  one  who  has  discovered  in  either  case  a 
valid  ground  for  compensation.  By  the  establish- 
ment of  free  public  libraries,  under  legislative  sanc- 
tion, adventure  libraries  and  reading-rooms  have 
been  sacrificed  without  regard  to  the  interest  of  their 
owners.  A striking  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
non-compensation  is  found  in  the  history  of  a local 
educational  measure  passed  in  1870  in  connection 
with  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company.  By  a 
Provisional  Order  introduced  by  that  corporation, 
Parliament  authorised  the  appropriation  of  several 
large  educational  and  charitable  endowments,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, with  such  a scale  of  fees,  bursaries,  and 
scholarships  as  attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.1  The  effect  of  this  Parliamentary 
measure  was  to  extinguish  many  of  those  educa- 
tional seminaries  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  which 
had  proved  of  very  great  value  to  the  community, 
and  thus  the  interests  of  their  proprietors  were 
summarily  sacrificed,  without  any  consideration 

1 The  Merchant  Company  announce  a capital  of  half-a- 
million;  grants  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  school  bursaries; 
eleven  presentations  to  the  foundations,  with  several  college 
bursaries  of  ^100  each ; and  has  an  attendance  at  the  schools 
of  five  thousand  pupils. 
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whatever.  Surely,  if  the  capital  and  emoluments 
of  so  useful  a class  as  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of  education  were  thus  dealt  with  by  the 
Legislature,  on  the  ground,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  of 
the  benefit  to  be  conferred  on  a larger  number  of 
individuals,  it  is  simply  monstrous  to  propose  that 
compensation  should  be  given  to  those  engaged  in 
a traffic  which  is  as  opposite  in  its  influence  to 
that  of  the  teaching  profession  as  darkness  is  to 
light. 

Should  the  claim  of  the  liquor-seller  to  compen- 
sation ever  be  seriously  raised  before  the  country, 
we  venture  to  predict  that  claims  from  another 
quarter  will  arise.  Who  is  to  compensate  those 
whose  property  has  been  depreciated,  whose  local 
rates  have  been  enormously  increased,  and  whose 
stay  and  support  have  been  prematurely  cut  off  by 
the  liquor  traffic  ? These  are  questions  which  may 
one  day  have  to  be  answered.1 

1 “ Publicans’  profits  represent  mis-spent  money.  The 
publicans  desire  to  keep  their  trade,  but  do  they  really 
believe  that  their  claims  can  be  permanently  sustained  ? 
They  have  everything  against  them  except  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  nature.  ...  To  put  the  case  in  half-a-dozen 
words,  the  profits,  in  which  the  liquor-sellers  now  claim  a 
vested  interest,  are  realised,  to  a vast  extent,  at  the  cost  of 
popular  degradation,  vice,  and  misery  ; and  the  question  is 
simply  whether  the  legislature  of  a country  is  not  justified  in 
placing  with  due  consideration  the  welfare  of  the  people 
above  the  gains  of  a trade.” — Times. 
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A few  years  ago  the  Queen  of  Madagascar, 
grieved  and  indignant  at  the  havoc  wrought 
among  her  people  by  strong  drink,  prohibited  its 
sale.  Shortly  after  the  edict  had  gone  forth,  a 
deputation  of  French  rum-sellers  waited  upon 
Her  Majesty  and  urged  their  claims  to  compensa- 
tion. The  Queen  patiently  heard  all  they  had  to 
say,  and  then  addressed  them  thus — “ Go  home 
and  summon  together  those  who  sent  you  here. 
Go  and  consult  among  yourselves,  consider  the 
wrongs  which  you  have  done  my  people;  and  after 
you  have  compensated  them  for  the  injury  and 
ruin  inflicted  upon  them,  come  back  to  me,  and  we 
will  then  talk  of  compensation.”  We  commend 
the  judgment  of  this  noble  “ mother  of  her  people  ” 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

4th.  “ The  revenue  zvould  suffer , and  the  financial 
department  of  the  State  be  embarrassed,  if  the 
drink  traffic  were  prohibited  ” is  the  form  in  which 
another  objection  is  put.  This,  to  a large  class,  is 
a most  plausible  objection,  but  it  is  one  which  can- 
not for  a moment  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  blessings  that  would  result  to  the  nation 
from  the  putting  down  of  the  liquor  traffic.  If  the 
government  of  the  country  can  only  be  carried  on 
by  upholding  a system  which  is  paralysing  industry 
nd  deluging  the  land  with  beggary,  violence,  and 
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crime,  it  is  surely  high  time  that  our  whole  govern- 
mental system  were  inquired  into  and  reformed.1 
What  is  to  become  of  the  revenue  may  be  an  im- 
portant question,  but  it  is  infinitely  more  impor- 
tant that  we  inquire  what  is  to  become  of  the 
people  if  this  licensed  enormity  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue its  deadly  work  among  them. 

No  doubt  the  ease  with  which  the  excise 
revenues  are  obtained  is  very  convenient  for  the 
executive  in  power,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
were  the  Government  deprived  of  the  facilities 
thereby  afforded  for  raising  money,  a most  salutary 
effect  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  finance 
of  the  nation  would  speedily  follow.  Neither  will 
it  be  denied  that,  if  the  revenue  of  the  country  were 
raised  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  some  more 
legitimate  means  than  at  present,  the  ambition  of 
Ministers  and  their  readiness  to  rush  into  aggressive 
wars,  and  to  involve  the  country  in  useless  and  ex- 
pensive projects,  would  be  greatly  and  happily 
curbed.  Those  who  are  concerned  as  to  the  fall- 
ing off  in  the  revenue  which  would  result  from  the 


1 “A  revenue  from  such  a source  is  highly  objectionable, 
because  it  is  obtained  by  destroying  the  material  resources 
and  the  morality  and  energy  of  our  people,  on  which  the 
future  financial  prosperity  of  the  State  is  dependent.” — 
Bacchus  Dethroned , p.  244. 
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suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  seem  to  forget  that 
an  enormously  diminished  expenditure  would  be 
one  immediate  result.  The  immense  cost  at  which 
the  excise  department  and  its  numerous  staff  of 
officers  is  maintained  would  be  greatly  decreased ; 
and  the  reduction  which  would  take  place  in  the 
number  of  judges,  subordinate  court  functionaries, 
and  prison,  police,  and  poor-law  officials  would 
effect  a very  large  diminution  of  our  national  ex- 
penditure. But,  apart  altogether  from  these  con- 
siderations, there  would  be  such  an  advance  in  in- 
telligence and  morality,  in  respect  for  law  and  order, 
and  in  habits  of  industry;  and  such  an  increase  of 
material  wealth  among  the  people,  as  would  vastly 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
dissipate  for  ever  any  fears  that  might  exist  in  re- 
gard to  the  revenue  that  was  needed  to  meet  the 
legitimate  expenditure  of  the  Government. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bears  most  encourag- 
ing testimony  here.  Speaking  on  this  point,  he 
says — “ If  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
spirits  be  due  to  a material  and  considerable  change 
in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  increasing  habits  of 
temperance  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  I venture  to  say  that  the  amount  of  wealth 
such  a change  would  bring  to  the  nation  would 
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utterly  throw  into  the  shade  the  amount  of  revenue 
that  is  now  derived  from  the  spirit  duty;  and  we 
should  not  only  see  with  satisfaction  a diminution 
of  the  revenue  from  such  a cause,  but  we  should 
find  in  various  ways  that  the  Exchequer  would  not 
suffer  from  the  losses  which  it  might  sustain  in 
that  direction.”  This  statement,  coming  as  it  does 
from  one  so  competent  to  express  an  opinion,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  consideration,  and  should 
calm  the  fears  of  those  who  are  so  “ exercised  ” in 
regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  revenue.1 

5th.  “ Public  opinion  is  not  prepared  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic  ” is  affirmed  by  another 
class  of  objectors.  Suppose  we  admit  the  force  of 
this  objection,  what  then  ? Surely  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  agitation  must  be  sus- 
pended or  given  up.  If  the  nation  is  not  prepared 
for  the  settlement  of  pressing  and  vital  national 
questions,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  reformer  to  see  to 
the  more  general  preparation  of  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  or  “ public  opinion,”  as  the  phrase  is,  and 
to  impress  it  with  the  conviction  that,  so  long  as 
the  nation  refuses  to  adopt  a thorough,  rational,  and 

1 ‘‘  If  a loss  of  revenue  should  accrue  to  the  United  States 
from  a diminished  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  she  will  be 
a gainer  a thousandfold  in  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness 
of  her  people.” — Justice  Grier. 
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effective  policy  in  regard  to  the  drink  evil,  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  personal,  social,  and  national 
results  of  its  continuance. 

The  futility  and  danger  of  attempting  to  legis- 
late in  advance  of  public  opinion  is  sometimes 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  prohibitionists  by 
the  “ cautious  and  prudent”  class  of  reformers;  and 
this  is  urged  as  a reason  why  the  question  of  total 
prohibition  should  not  be  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  such  advice  had  been  listened  to  by 
the  advocates  of  other  reforms — social,  educational, 
and  political — an  effectual  drag  would  have  been 
put  upon  the  wheels  of  progress,  and  abuses  and 
monopolies  now  exterminated  would  have  still 
been  rampant  and  unassailed.  It  would  be  well 
for  those  who  are  so  concerned  lest  legislation 
should  be  in  advance  of  public  opinion  to  re- 
member that  there  is  such  a thing  as  legislating 
behind  public  opinion — an  alternative  which  is 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against — 
and  that  the  refusal  of  governments  to  recognise 
and  embody  in  legislation  the  public  opinion  of 
the  times  has  more  than  once  been  followed  by 
national  uprising  and  revolution.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  the  causes  of  the  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Irish  people  and  the  long  course  of  misgovern- 
ment  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  we  hesi- 
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late  not  to  affirm  that  the  Legislature  is  largely 
responsible  for  having  disregarded  public  opinion 
and  persistently  refused  to  redress  clamant  griev- 
ances in  Ireland.  If,  instead  of  unduly  postponing 
legislation  for  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances,  Par- 
liament had  recognised  the  voice  of  the  people 
years  ago,  and  conceded  those  reforms  which  have 
recently  been  granted,  we  think  it  most  unlikely 
that  the  complications  which  have  been  found  so 
difficult  to  deal  with  would  have  occurred. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  the  passing  of  an  imperial  Act 
which  would  prohibit  the  manufacture,  importation, 
and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  every  year  is  most 
certainly  bringing  us  visibly  nearer  that  consumma- 
tion so  “ devoutly  to  be  wished,”  and  for  which 
thousands  of  the  best  and  noblest  in  every  part  of 
the  Kingdom  work  and  pray,  under  the  inspiration 
of  a faith  and  enthusiasm  which  never  fail.  For 
several  years  after  the  formation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  1853  the  demand  for  total 
and  immediate  prohibition  was  kept  steadily  before 
the  public  mind,  with  the  most  remarkable  results. 
Five  years  thereafter,  as  already  stated,  a document 
with  schedule  appended  submitting  a proposal  to 
grant  permission  to  ratepayers  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  bever- 
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ages  was  distributed  as  an  experiment  in  twelve 
important  towns  in  Scotland.  As  the  result 
41,273  schedules  were  returned.  Of  that  number 
34,287  were  signed  in  favour  of  prohibition  ; 5051 
were  returned  neutral;  and  1915  were  against  the 
proposal.1  Had  the  same  issue  been  persistently 
urged  all  through  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt  that  the  nation 
would  ere  now  have  been  in  the  possession  of  those 
blessings  which  other  parts  of  the  world  are  now 
enjoying,  through  having  boldly  grappled  with  the 
accursed  system  and  cast  it  out  from  amongst  them. 

6th.  Prohibition  is  Impracticable  is  still  another 
form  of  objection.  This  has  been  urged  against 
every  reform  worthy  of  the  name ; but  the 
numerous  triumphs  of  scientific  and  engineering 
skill  affecting  locomotion,  light,  postal  and  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  many  other  matters 
attest  its  worthlessness.  Those  who  urge  this 
objection  in  the  present  case  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  people  are  the  source  of  all  power  in  the  State, 
and  that  whatever  social  and  political  reforms  they 
desire — no  matter  how  strong  may  be  the  opposi- 
tion of  self-interest — no  Parliament  under  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  can  long  withhold. 

1 History  of  the  Temperance  Movement , p.  334. 
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This  has  again  and  again  been  proved  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  from  the  days  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century  there  come 
ringing  down  the  ages  of  Scottish  as  well  as 
English  history  numerous  illustrations  of  the  fact. 
Among  the  more  recent  of  these  are  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the 
passing  of  the  several  Reform  Bills.  Even  in  the 
experience  of  the  late  Conservative  Government 
this  truth  was  illustrated.  When  the  notorious 
Slave  Circular  was  first  issued,  public  opinion  con- 
demned it,  and  demanded  its  summary  withdrawal. 
Again  it  was  brought  out  in  an  amended  form,  but 
again  it  was  condemned;  and  once  more  it  was 
withdrawn.  For  a third  time  it  was  issued,  after 
undergoing  still  further  emendations,  and  on  that 
occasion  public  opinion  approved  and  sustained  it 
as  an  expression  of  the  national  will.  Let  no  one 
then  say  that  Parliament  will  never  consent  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Parliament  is 
but  a creation  of  the  people,  and  must  ever  be 
prepared  to  register  in  the  Statute  Book  the  ex- 
pression of  the  national  will,  or  give  way  to  another 
more  loyal  to  the  nation’s  wishes. 

The  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  that 
utopian  and  impracticable  scheme  which  some 
people  allege.  Facts  and  illustrations  lie  ready  to 
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our  hand  to  prove  that  it  may  be,  and  in  point  of 
fact  has  been,  successfully  prohibited. 

On  the  2d  of  November  1880,  the  following 
proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the 
State  was  submitted  to  the  electors  of  Kansas — 
“ That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  shall  be  for  ever  prohibited  in  this  State,  ex- 
cept for  medical,  scientific,  and  mechanical  pur- 
poses.” On  this  proposition  176,606  voters  ren- 
dered their  verdict  at  the  ballot-box,  of  whom 
92,302  voted  for,  and  84,304  against  the  vote — re- 
sulting in  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by  a 
majority  of  7998.  ” 1 

“ In  Canada  there  is  a local  option  law  by  which 
any  county  can  make  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
intoxicants  illegal  within  its  own  boundaries.  In 
several  western  States  of  America  there  is  a dis- 
position to  adopt  prohibition,  through  fear  that  the 
action  of  Kansas  in  making  prohibition  a part  of 
her  constitutional  law  will  attract  to  that  State  the 
most  desirable  class  of  emigrants.” 2 

Ex-Governor  Dingley  recently  stated  “that  pro- 
hibition has  closed  every  distillery  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  has  reduced  the  dram-shops  from  one 


1 Poughkeepsie  Daily  Eagle , February  11,  1881. 

2 Daily  Review , April  26,  1881. 
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to  every  225  inhabitants  in  1833,  to  less  than  one 
secret  groggery  to  every  iooo.”1 

To  come  nearer  home,  we  find  that  in  the  district 
near  Dungannon  in  Ireland,  there  is  a geographical 
area  of  sixty-one  square  miles  from  which  the  curse 
of  drink-selling  has  been  swept  away  for  years. 
There,  even  among  the  proverbially  excitable  Irish 
people  there  are  no  police  barracks,  no  charity 
workhouses,  no  drinking,  hence  no  drunkenness. 

Again,  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  1400  parishes  and  hamlets  free  from 
the  liquor-seller’s  deadly  business;  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  of  Convocation  of  that 
Province  we  are  informed  that  the  moral  and  social 
results  havebeen  of  the  most  remarkable  and  salutary 
description.  Mr  Tillyard,  formerly  referred  to,  sup- 
plies us  with  a fact  which  he  truly  says  “ is  worth  a 
multitude  of  arguments.  Seghill  is  a colliery  village 
in  Northumberland.  A dispute  arose  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  the  early  part  of 
1873,  owing  to  the  idle  conduct  of  the  men,  who 
stayed  away  drinking,  instead  of  resuming  work  on 
Monday  morning.  The  colliers  asserted  that  the 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  two  public-houses 
owned  by  the  masters.  It  was  determined,  there- 


1 Christian  News,  August  27,  1881. 
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fore,  to  put  it  to  the  vote  whether  they  should  be 
kept  open  or  not.  All  miners  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age  were  allowed  a voice.  The  result  was — for 
closing,  433;  against  closing,  55;  neutral,  17.  Those 
who  lived  nearest  the  public-houses , and  were  the 
greatest  drunkards , were  the  most  willing  to  sign. 
The  shops  have  since  been  shut  up.  The  men  are 
at  work  punctually  on  the  Monday  morning,  the 
out-put  of  coal  has  largely  increased,  and  drunken- 
ness has  well-nigh  disappeared.”  1 

In  Scotland,  also,  there  are  nearly  200  parishes 
where  the  work  of  the  brewer,  distiller,  and  liquor- 
seller  are  unknown.  In  these  the  good  order  and 
high  -toned  morality  of  the  people  are  conspicuous; 
and  improvidence,  pauperism,  and  crime  are  at  a 
minimum.  During  the  summer  of  1879,  we  spent 
six  weeks  in  a part  of  the  country  where  there  are 
five  contiguous  parishes  without  a licensed  liquor- 
shop.  During  these  six  weeks  we  only  saw  one  per- 
son under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  upon  inquiry 
we  learned  that  he  had  been  visiting  a small  town 
in  a neighbouring  parish,  where  there  were  several 
licensed  houses.  We  instituted  many  inquiries  as 
to  the  feeling  of  the  population  on  the  condition  of 
things;  and  the  opinion  at  which  we  arrived  was, 


1 Principles  and  Policy  of  Prohibition,  p.  20. 
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that  if  these  parishes  were  polled  upon  the  subject, 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  would  be  found  voting 
for  the  re-introduction  of  licensed  houses. 

Mr  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  one  of  his  popular 
letters  to  the  press  of  this  country,  while  in 
America,  gives  his  impressions  derived  from  a visit 
to  St  Johnsbury,  Vermont.  An  important  testi- 
mony to  the  value  and  practicability  of  prohibition 
is  thus  contributed.  As  the  result  of  his  personal 
observation,  he  says — “No  loafer  hangs  about 
the  curb-stone,  not  a beggar  can  be  seen,  no 
drunkards  reel  along  the  streets,  there  seem  to  be 
no  poor;  I have  not  seen  in  two  days’  wandering 
up  and  down  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman  like  a 
slut;  the  men  are  all  at  work,  the  boys  and  girls  at 
school.  I see  no  broken  panes  of  glass,  no  shingles 
hanging  from  the  roof,  no  yard  is  left  in  an  untidy 
state.  What  are  the  secrets  of  this  artisans’  para- 
dise ? Why  is  the  place  so  clean,  the  people  so  well 
housed  and  fed?  Why  are  little  folks  so  hale  in  face, 
so  smart  in  person,  and  so  neat  in  dress?  All  voices, 
I am  bound  to  say,  reply  to  me  that  these  unusual 
yet  desirable  conditions  in  a workman’s  village 
spring  from  a strict  enforcement  of  the  law  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  The  men 
of  Vermont,  like  those  of  other  northern  States, 
have  adopted  that  public  Act  which  is  known  to 
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. English  jesters  and  good  fellows  under  the  oppro- 
brious title  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  The  Maine 
Liquor  Law  is  a stringent  Act,  and  it  is  carried  out 
in  parts  of  New  England  States  with  the  unfluctu- 
ating rigour  of  an  Arctic  frost.  Intoxicating 
drinks  are  classed  with  poisons,  such  as  laudanum 
and  arsenic;  but,  as  poisons  may  be  needed  in  a 
civilised  country  under  a scientific  system  of 
medicine,  laudanum  and  arsenic  are  permitted  to 
be  sold  in  every  civilised  state.  Such  is  here  the 
case  with  brandy,  beer,  and  wine.  A public  officer 
is  appointed  by  public  vote.  The  town  lays  in  a 
stock  of  brandy,  beer,  and  wine,  which  is  carefully 
registered  in  books  and  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
The  poisons  are  doled  out  at  the  discretion  of  this 
ofhcer  in  small  quantities,  very  much  as  deadly 
nightshade  and  nux  vomica  are  doled  out  by 
London  druggists.”  Colonel  Fairbanks,  in  answer 
to  Mr  Dixon’s  inquiries,  said — “We  do  not  find  the 
system  inquisitorial;  it  is  intended  for  the  common 
good,  and  everyone  submits  to  what  is  for  the  good 
of  all.  We  freely  vote  the  law  and  freely  keep  the 
law.  But  for  myself  the  rule  is  a dead-letter,  since 
no  intoxicating  drink  ever  enters  my  house.”  Mr 
Dixon  further  states  that  he  “ found  the  workmen 
the  warmest  advocates  of  the  prohibiting  liquor 

law;  they  voted  for  it  at  the  outset,  they  have  voted 
T 
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for  it  ever  since.  Since  the  Act  came  into  force,  . 
new  elements  have  been  added  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature. Party  questions  often  turn  on  this  liquor 
law,  and  these  intelligent  workmen  always  vote  for 
those  who  promise  to  extend  its  operations.  As 
year  and  year  goes  by,  more  persons  come  to  see 
the  benefits.  The  men  who  formerly  drank  most 
are  now  the  staunchest  friends  of  the  reform. 
These  men  who  used  to  dress  in  rags  are  growing 
rich.  Many  of  them  live  in  their  own  houses. 
They  attend  their  churches,  and  their  children  go 
to  school.  These  facts  are  not  to  be  suppressed 
by  shrugs  and  sneers.”  He  further  adds  that  “ the 
village  of  St  Johnsbury  contains  nearly  5000  in- 
habitants, in  which  the  moral  order  is  even  more 
conspicuous  than  their  material  prosperity — a 
village  in  which  every  man  accounts  it  his  highest 
duty  and  his  personal  interest  to  observe  the  law. 
No  authority  is  visible,  no  policemen  walk  the 
streets — on  ordinary  days  there  is  nothing  for  a 
policeman  to  do.  Six  constables  are  enrolled  for 
duty,  but  these  are  all  at  work  in  the  scale  manu- 
factories.” Mr  Dixon  concludes  this  remarkable 
testimony  by  stating  that  on  weighing  all  the 
“ visible  results,  he  went  to  bed  with  a more  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  principle  of  the  Vermont 
Liquor  Law.” 
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In  the  colony  of  Vineland,  New- Jersey,  which 
was  founded  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  which 
now  contains  a population  of  nearly  15,000 — there 
is  not  and  there  never  was  a liquor-shop,  and  as  a 
result  there  is  a total  absence  of  drunkenness ; there 
is  no  police  force,  and  no  poor-law  officials;  the  en- 
tire municipal  rates  are  under  ^100  per  annum, 
and  sobriety,  industry,  and  harmony  reign  in  that 
social  paradise.1 

In  the  district  of  Moonta,  in  South  Australia, 
with  a population  of  7000,  there  is  exemption  from 
the  temptation  of  the  drink-shops;  and  there  the 
population  are  sober,  industrious,  and  thrifty. 

In  a leading  article  in  the  Scotsman  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  North  American  Indians  by 
the  Canadian  Government,  we  have  additional 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
traffic.  After  informing  us  that  the  annuities 
guaranteed  to  the  native  tribes  are  paid  on  the 
Queen’s  Birthday,  which  is  kept  as  a high  festival, 

1 “ This  law  has  been  practically  in  operation  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  settlement  in  autumn  of  1861,  though  the 
Act  of  the  Legislature  empowering  the  people  of  Landis 
Township  to  vote  upon  licence  or  no  licence  was  not  passed 
till  1863.  The  vote  has  always  stood  against  licence  by  over- 
whelming majorities — there  generally  being  only  from  two  to 
nine  votes  in  favour  of  liquor-selling.” — Fraser's  Magazine, 
January  1875. 
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the  writer  states  that  “ the  Indians  are  allowed  to 
do  what  they  please  with  their  money,  and  as  liquor- 
sellers  are  not  permitted  to  come  upon  the  reserva- 
tions, they  generally  spend  it  in  harmless  if  not  use- 
ful ways.  . . . Their  lives  are  simple,  honest, 

safe,  and  happy;  and  our  Gracious  Lady  the  Queen 
has  probably  no  more  loyal  and  devoted  subjects 
than  these  Indians,  and  she  certainly  has  none 
more  contented  and  well-to-do.”  1 Coming  from 
such  a quarter,  this  testimony  is  simply  invalu- 
able. 

A special  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman , writing 
upon  the  spot  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  confirms  the 
editorial  testimony  of  that  journal.  He  informs  us 
that  the  Indians  formerly  killed  off  their  cows  and 
sold  their  skins  “ for  whisky,  the  trade  in  which  has 
been  mercifully  abolished  throughout  the  whole 
North-West.  It  was  simply  poison  to  the  red  men, 
and  did  more  to  kill  them  off  than  probably  all 
other  causes  combined.  The  selling  a drop  of  it 
to  an  Indian  is  now  a penal  offence.”2  It  does 
seem  a strange  anomaly,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment should  manifest  such  a solicitude  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  red  Indians  from  alcoholic  poison  in 


1 Scotsman , August  29,  1874. 

2 Ibid,  October  3,  1881. 
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the  far  west,  while  they  without  compunction  per- 
mit their  own  countrymen  at  home  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  same  poison  wholesale. 

The  Scotsman's  correspondent  communicates 
further  valuable  information  as  to  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  prohibition  in  the  North-West  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion.  He  informs  us  that  “alco- 
holic liquor  is  tabooed,  and  not  even  the  passing 
traveller  allowed  to  carry  the  means  of  rectifying 
stagnant  prairie  water  without  having  previously 
armed  himself  with  a permit.  The  restriction  in 
question,  originally  enacted  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North-West,  has  been  continued  under  the  Govern- 
ment regime,  and  seems  to  be  very  strictly  enforced 
by  the  mounted  police,  who  apparently  have  got 
the  country  into  such  good  order  that  very  little 
else  is  left  for  them  to  do.  We  had  not  been  long 
at  Shoal  Lake  when  a keen-scented  officer  smelt 
out  a case  of  brandy  which  had  been  quietly 
jogging  along  on  the  mail  waggon  for  the  comfort 
of  some  thirsty  soul  further  west.  The  relative 
permit  was  demanded ; and  none  being  forth- 
coming, the  officer  forthwith  stove  in  the  case ; 
and  having  duly  tested  the  character  of  the  liquor, 
remorselessly  consigned  it  to  the  lake.  I was  told 
that  a member  of  the  Dominion  Legislature,  out 
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here  on  an  excursion,  was  pounced  upon  at  the 
same  spot,  and  ruthlessly  reduced  to  a condition  of 
compulsory  abstinence.  Some  people  take  the 
trouble  to  obtain  permits ; and  so  continue  to 
enjoy,  with  official  sanction,  what  others  no  doubt 
feel  it  rather  hard  to  be  deprived  of,  but  do  not 
care  to  have  upon  such  terms.  As  the  general 
result  of  the  system,  liquor  is  unquestionably  ex- 
cluded from  the  North-West  to  an  extent  which 
must  be  highly  gratifying  to  prohibitionists ; though 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  over-indulgence  in  the 
forbidden  luxury  is  altogether  unknown.  Nothing 
stronger  than  tea  is  to  be  had  at  any  hotel  or  road- 
side stopping  place,  and  that  beverage  appears  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  every  meal.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  beer  and  spirits,  many  people  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  moderate  use  of  those  articles 
would  really  seem  to  have  left  off  wishing  or  think- 
ing of  them  ; and  I have  been  repeatedly  told  by 
men  who  did  not  profess  to  be  abstainers,  that, 
owing  to  the  pure  and  exhilarating  quality  of  the 
Canadian  air,  they  never  felt  out  here  the  same 
necessity  for  stimulants  as  they  did  in  the  old 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  de- 
scribed are  clearly  favourable  to  that  unfortunate, 
class  who  cannot  be  within  reach  of  liquor  without 
indulging  to  excess.  A good  many  such  persons 
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are  said  to  have  come  here  in  order  to  escape  their 
besetting  vice,  and  to  have  found  it  an  easy  matter, 
as  compared  with  what  it  might  have  proved  else- 
where, to  fall  into  habits  of  confirmed  sobriety.”1 
The  above  testimonies  are  borne  out  by  letters 
recently  contributed  to  the  Times  by  W.  F.  Rae, 
and  reprinted  under  the  title  of  “ From  Newfound- 
land to  Manitoba,”  1881.  Mr  Rae  states  that — 
“ Out  of  consideration  for  the  Indians,  and  in  con- 
tinuance of  the  policy  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicants  are 
absolutely  prohibited  throughout  the  North-West 
territories.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion 
is  alone  empowered  to  give  a licence  for  manufac- 
turing intoxicants  there,  while  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  territories  may  issue  a licence 
allowing  them  to  be  sold  or  kept  under  the  condi- 
tion of  making  an  annual  return  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  of  the  licences  issued,  and  of  the  quan- 
tity and  nature  of  the  intoxicants  to  which  they 

refer,  that  return  to  be  laid  before  Parliament 

Though  not  himself  a total  abstainer  on  principle, 
the  Governor  has  become  one  during  his  term  of 
office,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  well  enforce 
the  Act  if  he  made  himself  an  exception  to  its  pro- 


1 Scotsman , September  21,  1881. 
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visions.  He  is  beset  with  applications  for  licences ; 
indeed,  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  the  use 
of  intoxicants  gives  him  more  annoyance  and 
labour  than  any  other  of  his  duties.  He  thinks  the 
prohibitive  system  works  well  on  the  whole.” 

We  might  have  referred  also  to  the  transforma- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
but  enough  we  trust  has  been  said  to  show  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  liquor-traffic  is  no  dream  but 
an  accomplished  fact  among  many  millions  of 
people ; and  that  under  its  beneficent  operation 
the  blessings  of  order,  prosperity,  and  peace  are 
enjoyed  to  an  extent  to  which  the  drink-cursed 
regions  of  our  own  and  other  lands  are  strangers. 
Let  no  one  after  the  testimonies  which  have  been 
submitted  repeat  that  prohibition  is  impracticable. 
“ Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  father  hath  not 
planted  shall  be  rooted  up,”  is  the  language  of  Him 
who  can  neither  err  nor  mislead.  Some  may  con- 
tinue to  treat  this  divine  utterance  with  incredulity, 
and  others  may  sneer  at  the  enterprise  in  which 
earnest  men  have  embarked  for  the  destruction  of 
the  liquor  curse,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  they  mean  to  carry  to  a triumphant  issue. 
With  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  their  aim,  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  promise,  let  them  be  assured  that  as  cer- 
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tainly  as  to-morrow’s  sun  shall  rise,  the  drink 
power  shall  be  abolished.  When,  it  may  be  asked, 
will  this  great  victory  be  achieved  ? Whenever 
the  religion  and  patriotism  of  the  country  shall 
desire  and  demand  it — is  the  only  reply. 

Let  Temperance  and  social  reformers  — all 
Christian  men  and  patriots — then  press  heroically 
to  the  front,  and  a long  suffering  people  will  readily 
join  in  the  work  of  the  country’s  emancipation.  To 
secure  the  overthrow  of  the  drink  power  will  be  to 
introduce  a new  era  in  our  country’s  history — a 
period  in  which  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
nation  will  have  a measure  of  prosperity  which  no 
past  generation  of  the  British  people  has  known — 
an  era  in  which  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man 
will  be  deprived  of  one  of  his  most  effective  agencies 
for  deceiving  and  ruining  souls — an  era  in  which 
the  gospel  will  have  “ free  course  and  be  glorified,” 
and  in  which  its  purifying  influences  will  have 
fuller  scope  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men — an  era 
in  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  largely 
advanced  among  ourselves,  and  when  we  shall  be 
better  fitted  for  carrying  the  tidings  of  Salvation 
and  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  other  nations  of 
the  world. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Mr  Hoyle,  in  a paper  read  before  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  York,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1881,  upon  the  Economic  Influence  of  the  Drinking 
Customs  of  Society  on  the  Nation’s  Well-being,  refers 
to  the  question  of  pauperism  and  the  extent  of  abound- 
ing destitution  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  there  states — 
“In  the  Poor-Law  Returns  for  January  1st,  1881,  I find  that 
there  were  1,011,389  persons  on  the  books  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief.  According  to  Mr  Purdy,  of  the  Poor-Law 
Board,  there  would  be  three  and  a-half  times  this  number 
applying  for  relief  during  the  year.  This  would  give  a total 
of  3,539,861  persons  applying  for  parish  help  during  the  year 
1880. 

We  all  know  the  strong  and  very  praiseworthy  repugnance 
which  exists  in  the  minds  of  a large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion to  applying  for  parish  relief.  From  a considerable 
experience,  I am  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  number  of 
those  who  are  constantly  on  the  verge  of  want,  and  who 
frequently  get  help  from  friends  and  neighbours,  is  as  large 
as  the  list  of  bona  fide  paupers  ; if  so,  the  total  number  of 
our  population  which  is  perpetually  bordering  on  a state  of 
destitution  will  be  over  7, 000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country.  The  amount  of  our  poor 
and  police  rates  in  1880  was  £16,165,220,  the  largest  amount 
ever  paid  in  one  year.” 

The  Alliance  News,  Sept.  3d,  1881. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Norman  M‘Leod,  in  submitting  the  follow- 
ing Statistics  of  22  Public-houses,  said — “ To  illustrate  the 
almost  certain  ruin  which  attends  this  trade,  I shall  present 
you  with  a picture  drawn,  not  by  fancy,  but  from  real  life. 
I once  collected  the  statistics  of  the  public-houses  in 
Dalkeith.  The  result  I shall  give  as  briefly  as  possible. 
The  letters  include  the  successive  families  which  kept  the 
house. 


No. 

33 

5) 

3 3 

33 

5) 

5 3 
33 
33 
3 3 
33 
33 
33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33* 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 


1 — Publican  became  a drunkard,  and  died  from  drinking. 

2 a. — Publican  becanie  a notorious  drunkard. 

b.  — The  family  respectable  and  sober.  Their  house  chiefly  supported  by 

people  from  the  country. 

c.  — Publican  died  in  drink.  His  widow  married  a publican.  Both  be- 

came drunkards. 

d.  — The  wife  became  a drunkard. 

3 a. — Husband,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  became  drunkards. 

b.  — Husband,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  became  drunkards. 

c.  — Husband,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  became  drunkards. 

4 a. — A sober  family. 

b. — Husband,  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  became  drunkards. 

5 a. — The  whole  family  became  drunkards  and  reprobates. 
b. — The  publican  became  a drunkard. 

6 a. — Publican  and  wife  were  sober.  A daughter  became  a drunkard.  A 

son  ruined  by  drunkenness. 
b. — A sober  family. 

7 a. — Publican  died  drunk.  Wife  became  a drunkard. 
b. — The  publican  sober.  Wife  became  a drunkard. 

8 a. — Wife  died  from  drunkenness. 
b. — Publican  and  wife  drunkards. 

9 a. — Publican  never  sober.  Died  of  delirium  tremens. 

10  a. — A sober  family. 

b. — Publican,  wife,  and  son  became  drunkards. 

11  a. — Wife  a drunkard. 
b. — A sober  family. 

12  a. — Son  a drunkard. 

b.  — Publican,  wife,  and  family  drunkards. 

c.  — Publican  was  becoming  drunkard,  and  gave  up  the  trade  to  avoid 

the  temptation. 

13  — Wife  a drunkard. 

14  — Family  turned  out  ill. 

15  a. — Publican  died  drunk. 

b. — Publican  and  wife  sober.  The  family,  both  sons  and  daughters, 
became  drunkards. 

16  a. — Publican  died  from  delirium  tremens, 
b. — Wife  became  a confirmed  drunkard. 

17  — A widow — sober.  The  daughter  drunken. 

18  — A widow — was  sober.  Became  drunken  and  died  in  misery. 

19  — Wife  died  a drunkard. 

20  — Both  drunkards.  Family  bad. 

21  — Wife  a drunkard. 

22  — The  whole  family  sober  and  respectable.  Never  would  sell  to  bad 

characters.  Would  allow  none  but  respectable  people  to  enter 
their  house ; and  never  omitted  family  worship  morning  and 
evening.  All  turned  out  well. 


“ Such  are  the  moral  statistics  of  22  public-houses,  and  of 
39  families  who  in  succession  occupied  them.  We  solemnly 
assure  our  readers  that  these  are  facts  strictly  true.” 
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General  Table  of  Statistics  of  the  Population  and 
Mortality  of  the  Trades  in  the  City  of  Edinburgh.* 


TRADES,  &c. 

Total 

Population. 

Total 

Mortality. 

Age. 

Diseases. 

Other 

Causes. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 

Under 

20. 

u 

V . 

'S  0 
c 

Under 

60. 

Above 

60. 

Brain. 

Heart. 

Chest. 

Abdomen. 

Phthisis. 

Zymotic 

Diseases. 

Fever. 

Bakers 

1)13* 

12 

2 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

2 

I 

.. 

I 

i‘o6 

Blacksmiths  

2,071 

36 

3 

14 

7 

12 

4 

2 

4 

9 

7 

3 

2 

5 

i'73 

Bookbinders  

1,290 

14 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

I 

2 

. . 

5 

• • 

. • 

2 

1*09 

Boot  and  Shoe  Makers. . 

2,182 

40 

2 

9 

18 

11 

8 

7 

5 

0 

O 

8 

. • 

2 

7 

1-83 

Brassfounders 

733 

15 

1 

7 

3 

4 

I 

2 

I 

2 

7 

I 

. . 

I 

2*04 

Brewers  

194 

l6 

2 

5 

3 

6 

I 

I 

5 

2 

I 

I 

2 

3 

8'25 

4U 

Brushmakers 

115 

2 

. . 

. . 

1 

I 

. . 

I 

. . 

. . 

. • 

. . 

. . 

I 

1 '74 

Butchers 

536 

12 

1 

6 

4 

I 

2 

2 

. . 

3 

2 

. . 

I 

2 

2*24 

Cabinetmakers  

3>328 

72 

2 

20 

24 

26 

12 

13 

14 

6 

17 

I 

3 

6 

2'i6 

Carters 

698 

22 

4 

4 

11 

3 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 

5 

3-I5 

tie-dealers 

87 

2 

I 

1 

2'3 

Chimney-sweepers 

57 

3 

1 

I 

1 

I 

. . 

I 

. . 

1 

5 '20 

Clerks  (all  kinds)  

2,819 

42 

4 

20 

8 

IO 

II 

7 

3 

5 

IO 

3 

3 

1 '49 

Coachmakers 

238 

4 

1 

2 

. . 

I 

. . 

2 

. . 

I 

. . 

I 

1 '68 

Coachmen  

740 

18 

, . 

7 

8 

3 

3 

2 

3 

I 

3 

2 

4 

2'43 

Coopers  

167 

► 12 

. . 

I 

2 

9 

I 

5 

2 

I 

. . 

3 

7'i8f 

Coppersmiths 

29 

I 

. . 

. . 

. . 

I 

. . 

. . 

I 

3'45 

Dairymen 

413 

3 

. . 

. . 

2 

I 

. . 

I 

. . 

• • 

2 

•72 

Domestic  Servants  (male) 

724 

15 

1 

3 

5 

6 

2 

. . 

2 

3 

I 

I 

6 

2*07 

Engravers  

273 

8 

3 

I 

4 

. . 

I 

I 

. • 

. . 

4 

. . 

2 

2 '93 

Fishmongers  

83 

2 

. . 

. . 

2 

. . 

I 

1 

2*41 

Gardeners  

563 

17 

. . 

3 

5 

9 

5 

3 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 '02 

Glass-Cutters  & Blowers 

218 

7 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2 

. . 

3 

. . 

1 

3'2I 

Grocers 

987 

x9 

1 

6 

5 

7 

I 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

4 

I '92 

Grooms 

234 

4 

. . 

I 

2 

I 

2 

. . 

I 

. . 

I 

. . 

. • 

I’7I 

Hatters 

127 

3 

. , 

. . 

2 

I 

, . 

I 

I 

I 

. . 

. . 

2-36 

Hawkers  (all  kinds)  . . . . 

6ll 

9 

. . 

I 

6 

2 

4 

I 

I 

I 

2 

. . 

. . 

1’47 

Jewellers 

382 

II 

3 

I 

4 

3 

2 

I 

. . 

I 

6 

I 

2-88 

Labourers  (all  kinds) 

3,657 

89 

3 

19 

34 

33 

13 

14 

18 

12 

7 

4 

21 

2’43 

Masons 

1,238 

38 

2 

9 

13 

14 

3 

4 

7 

5 

II 

2 

6 

3’°7 

Millers  . . 

107 

9°4 

2 

I 

2 

1 

2-8 

Painters,  House 

O 

15 

.. 

8 

2 

5 

3 

I 

I 

I 

5 

4 

i-66 

Plasterers 

357 

8 

. . 

I 

I 

6 

I 

2 

2 

I 

. . 

2 

2*24 

Plumbers 

698 

1 

I 

2 

2 

I 

*72 

Printers  

1.809 

J 

35 

6 

O 

IO 

7 

12 

4 

7 

I 

7 

14 

I 

1 

1 '93 

Porters  (all  kinds) 

1,159 

46 

I 

18 

6 

21 

5 

4 

7 

8 

2 

I 

2 

17 

3'97 

Sawyers  

157 

8 

. . 

I 

2 

5 

. . 

2 

2 

. . 

I 

I 

2 

5'1 

Shopkeepers  (all  kinds). . 

3,1!1 

34 

3 

17 

IO 

4 

6 

2 

4 

3 

IO 

3 

6 

1*09 

Slaters 

195 

3 

I 

1 

, . 

I 

. . 

. . 

. . 

I 

. . 

. . 

2 

i'54 

Tailors 

1,692 

38 

3 

12 

14 

9 

5 

3 

4 

7 

8 

I 

2 

8 

2*24 

Tanners  

400 

9 

. . 

I 

4 

4 

I 

. . 

2 

2 

2 

. . 

2 

2 "25 

Teachers  (male) 

488 

IO 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

. . 

I 

I 

4 

I 

2 '05 

Tobacco  & Snuff  Manu- 

225 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

. , 

'89 

facturers  

Typefounders 

374 

5 

, , 

I 

2 

2 

I 

, . 

I 

. . 

I 

I 

I 

I"34 

Watchmakers 

209 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

. . 

. . 

2 

3-82 

Wine  & Spirit  Merchants 

552 

24 

I 

12 

7 

4 

9 

I 

2 

5 

3 

I 

3 

4’35 

Totals 

38,408 

801 

59 

243 

243 

256 

126 

IOI 

1 12 

IO4 

163 

l6 

40 

139 

2'o8 

Percentage  to  Population 

■15 

■63 

•63 

•66 

'33 

*26 

•29 

•27 

•42 

•04 

‘I 

■36 

Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Edinburgh,  by  Henry  D.  Littlejohn,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  p.  69. 

t Note. — With  reference  to  the  accompanying  Table,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  Edinburgh  the 
Coopers  work  in  the  Breweries  and  Distilleries,  and  have  no  separate  workshops. — H.  D.  L. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Table  setting  forth  the  Increase  of  Police  Cases 
of  Female  Drunkenness  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
Ten  Years  ending  1878,  under  the  uniform 
administration  of  the  same  law. 


Year. 

Drunk  and 
Incapable. 

Charged  with 
Offences  and 
Drunk  when 
Apprehended. 

Total. 

I869 

710 

1335 

2045 

I87O 

675 

1336 

201 1 

I87I 

684 

1440 

2124 

1872 

648 

1389 

2037 

1873 

710 

1554 

2264 

1874 

795 

1938 

2733 

1875 

789 

1959 

CO 

4" 

N 

I876 

• 845 

1944 

2789 

1877 

898 

2150 

3048 

I878 

976 

2397 

33  72 
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APPENDIX  E. 

Return  of  Persons  apprehended  while  Drunk  (in- 
cluding Re-arrests),  and  Informations  lodged, 
with  Convictions  obtained,  against  Liquor 
Sellers,  for  One  Year  in  the  Seven  following 
Towns  : — 


No. 

Towns. 

Number  of 
Persons 
Apprehended 
while  Drunk. 

Number  of 
Informations 
lodged  against 
Liquor  Sellers. 

Number  of 
Convictions 
obtained 
against  Liquor 
Sellers. 

I 

London 

33,892 

296 

182 

O 

Liverpool 

14,229 

141 

56 

O 

O 

Manchester  ... 

IL443 

255 

l8o 

4 

Edinburgh  ... 

7P95 

7 

5 

5 

Glasgow 

40,772 

1 7 

4 

6 

Dundee 

1,878 

2 

2 

7 

Dublin 

10,138 

260 

195 

Totals 

H9,547 

978 

624 

Note. — It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Glasgow  Returns  include 
under  one  head  Drunkenness,  Simple  Assaults,  &c.  It  may  also  be 
stated  that  the  Dublin  Returns  here  given  of  Informations  and  Convic- 
tions include  a number  of  offences  not  strictly  contraventions  ; and  that 
in  consequence  of  no  uniform  principle  being  observed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  in  making  up  the  Returns  of  apprehensions  and  con- 
victions for  drunkenness,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  aggregate  number 
of  acquittals  in  these  cases.  We  may  say  that  their  number  is  infini- 
tesimal in  proportion  to  those  in  the  case  of  contraventions.  Were 
Government  to  instruct  that  a uniform  and  detailed  principle  be  ob- 
served by  all  the  Commissioners  and  Superintendents  of  Police  in 
preparing  their  Returns,  it  would  be  of  immense  value,  as  affording  the 
means  of  estimating  aright  the  extent  of  drunkenness  in  each  locality 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

V 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Number  OF  Visits  made  to  the  Public-House  No. 
— High  Street,  Edinburgh,  from  8 a.m.  till 
ii  p.m.,  on  Saturday,  6th  July  1872. 


Hour. 

Males 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

From 

8 to 

9 

a.m. 

100 

38 

138 

yy 

9 to 

10 

yy 

120 

65 

185 

yy 

10  to 

1 1 

yy 

90 

40 

130 

yy 

11  to 

12 

yy 

I IO 

48 

158 

yy 

12  to 

1 

p.m. 

85 

55 

140 

» 

1 to 

2 

yy 

IOO 

60 

l60 

yy 

2 to 

3 

yy 

ns 

60 

175 

yy 

3 to 

4 

yy 

1 12 

60 

172 

yy 

4 to 

5 

yy 

67 

43 

I IO 

yy 

5 to 

6 

yy 

108 

47 

155 

yy 

6 to 

7 

yy 

128 

50 

178 

yy 

7 to 

8 

yy 

75 

50 

125 

yy 

8 to 

9 

yy 

120 

55 

175 

yy 

9 to 

10 

yy 

100 

55 

155 

yy 

10  to 

1 1 

yy 

81 

43 

124 

Totals 

15 1 1 

769 

2280 
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APPENDIX  G. 

Number  of  Shebeens  within  the  limits  of  the 
Edinburgh  City  Police,  arranged  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  Streets ; also  N UMBER 
of  Public-Houses  and  Hotels  in  each  of 
the  Streets,  February  1878.* 


Shebeens. 

Public- 

Houses. 

Hotels. 

Cal  ton  Hill 

I 

Canongate  and  Closes 

7 

17 

Canongate,  North  Back  of 

1 

I 

Catherine  Street  - - - 

1 

3 

Causewayside  ... 

1 

3 

Clyde  Street  ... 

6 

2 

College  Street,  South 

1 

1 

Cowgate  and  Closes 

3 

11 

Cowfeeder  Row  ... 

1 

Cumberland  Street 

1 

2 

Downie  Place  ... 

1 

2 

Elder  Street 

3 

1 

Eyre  Place 

X 

• • ■ 

Fountainbridge  Street 

2 

7 

Grassmarket  and  Closes  - 

5 

8 

2 

Greenside  Row,  Courts,  &c. 

2 

2 

High  Street  and  Closes  - 

4 

16 

I 

Hill  Place  - 

3 

2 

Lawnmarket  and  Closes  - 

4 

6 

Leith  Street  Terrace 

5 

Montgomery  Street 

1 

• • ■ 

New  Street  - 

1 

1 

Pleasance  - 

3 

8 

Ponton  Street 

2 

Richmond  Street,  South  - 

2 

1 

Richmond  Place  ... 

X 

2 

Rose  Street  ... 

20 

17 

2 

Roxburgh  Terrace 

1 

st. 

ames  Place  ... 

4 

1 

StJ 

ames  Square  - 

3 

St, 

ames  Street,  East 

2 

stj 

ames  Street,  South 

3 

St  1 

STinian’s  Row  - 

1 

Semple  Street  ... 

X 

Thistle  Street 
Water  of  Leith 

2 

3 

3 

• • • 

West  Port  - 

kJ 

3 

5 

... 

Total 

106 

122 

5 

* Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Intem- 
perance, p.  544. 
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APPENDIX  H. 

Copy  of  Document  issued  in  1858  to  House- 
holders, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
opinion  regarding  the  proposal  to  prohibit  the 
making  for  Sale  and  the  Selling  of  all  kinds  of 
Intoxicating  Liquors  as  Beverages. 

THE  PERMISSIVE  MAINE  LAW. 

Your  opinion  is  wanted  on  a subject  of  deepest  interest  to  society. 
Exertions  are  now  making  to  induce  the  British  Parliament  to  give  the 
people  in  this  country,  viz.,  all  those  who  pay  taxes  in  the  shape  of 
poor-rates,  the  power  in  any  district,  such  as  cities,  boroughs,  parishes, 
and  townships,  to  prohibit  the  making  for  sale  and  the  selling  of  all 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages.  Some  of  the  grounds  of 
this  proposal  are  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  distilling  and  brewing  of  intoxicating  liquors  destroy  every 
year  the  food  of  four  millions  of  the  people. 

2d.  The  manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors 
involve  an  annual  loss  to  the  nation  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
million  pounds  sterling. 

3d.  The  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  viz.,  our  public-house 
system,  is  the  greatest  temptation  to  drunkenness,  whereby  ignorance, 
pauperism,  crime,  insanity,  and  other  fearful  maladies  are  fostered, 
loading  the  sober  with  taxation,  and  filling  the  land  with  guilt  and 
misery. 

4th.  All  experience  has  shown  that  these  are  not  the  accidental  atten- 
dants of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  its  natural  fruits,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  politic  for  the  nation  to  try  merely  to  regulate  or 
restrain  it.  If  the  trade  be  good,  let  it  be  free  ; if  it  be  bad,  let  no  man 
have  a licence  to  pursue  it. 

This  measure  does  not  seek  the  closing  of  public-houses,  inns,  or 
places  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  but  to  purify  them  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages,  which  in  no  way 
contribute  to  the  health,  strength,  and  well-being  of  man.  Your  con- 
sideration of  the  above  statements  is  earnestly  requested,  and  your 
decision  inserted  in  the  following  schedule,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  public  sentiment  in  this  important  matter  should  be 
known  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

This  notice  will  be  called  for  in  a few  days,  when  it  is  hoped  you  will 
have  signified  in  the  proper  lines  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Name ‘ 

For  the  Bill  (Write  " Yes  ” or  “ No.”) 

Number  of  adults  in  the  house,  male  and  female,  favourable 


Number  of  adults  in  the  house,  male  and  female,  unfavourable 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Mr  Frederick  Purdy,  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  a most 
instructive  report,  points  out  the  steady  and  alarm- 
ing increase  of  pauperism  in  the  metropolis.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
in-door  and  out-door  paupers  for  the  four  years  as 
at  the  fourth  week  of  March  in  1878-79-80-81  : — 


In-door. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

1878. 

41,228 

42,932 

84,160 

1879. 

44, 5° 1 

42,178 

86,679 

1880. 

48,939 

42,159 

91,098 

1881. 

52,012 

43,755 

95,767 

Increase  during  the  four  years  of  11,607. — The 
Metropolitan]  April  9,  1881. 
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APPENDIX  J. 

Mr  Gladstone,  at  a Meeting  of  the  Mid- 
Lothian  Electors  held  at  Dalkeith,  November  26, 
1879,  referred  to  Local  Option  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

“ It  is  said,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  to  be  asked  to  vote  for 
a principle  which  is  called  local  option.  Now,  the  forms  of 
that  principle,  the  mode  of  its  application,  the  conditions  of  its 
application,  as  I understand,  are  reserved  for  the  future.  In 
that  principle  I do  not  see  myself  anything  that  is  justly  to  be 
condemned.  I do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  within  the 
limits  of  justice  and  fairness  the  local  opinion  of  a particular 
district  may  be  considered  in  the  particular  conditions  of  those 
police  laws  which  are  to  regulate  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
I may  say  so,  because  I have  acted  upon  that  principle.  I 
supported  many  years  ago  a bill  which  unhappily  failed  in 
Parliament  through  a combination  of  parties,  under  the 
Government  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  which  that  Govern- 
ment seriously  endeavoured  to  pass,  where  the  local  opinion 
of  Liverpool,  advising  the  adoption  of  a particular  system, 
was  embodied  in  a private  measure,  and  where,  as  I said,  I 
myself  was  among  the  active  supporters  of  that  measure. 
During  the  late  Government  we  introduced  a bill  which 
again  embodied  the  principles  of  local  option.  It  was  not  in 
our  power  to  carry  that  bill.  I do  not  dwell  upon  its  pro- 
visions particularly.  I do  not  ask  now  whether  they  were 
the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  the  most  unwise  and  the  worst. 
I speak  only  of  its  principle,  and  I say  that,  so  far  as  I am 
able  to  judge,  there  is  no  reason  why  upon  the  threshold  a 
proposition  for  allowing  the  operation  of  local  option  in  re- 
gard to  the  liquor  laws  should  be  rejected  and  condemned.” 
— Political  Speeches  in  Scotland  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E 
Gladstone , p.  40. 
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